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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  translation  of  the  great  work  of 
the  lamented  James  Balmes  on  Philosophy,  was  mi- 
dertaken  at  my  suggestion  and  recommendation, 
and  thus  far  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  it.  I 
have  compared  a  considerable  portion  of  it  with 
the  original,  and  as  far  as  I  have  compared  it,  I  have 
found  it  faithfully  executed.  The  translator  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  rendered  the  author's  thought 
with  exactness  and  precision,  in  a  style  not  inferior 
to  his  own. 

I  have  not  added,  as  was  originally  contemplated, 
any  Notes  to  those  of  the  author.  To  have  done 
so,  would  have  swelled  the  volumes  to  an  unreason- 
able size,  and  upon  further  consideration,  they  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.  They  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  an  impertinence  on  my  part,  and 
the  reader  will  rather  thank  me  for  not  having 
done  it.     The  work  goes  forth,  therefore,  as  it  came 
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from  tlie  hands  of  its  illustrious  author,  with,  no  ad- 
dition or  abbreviation,  or  change,  except  what  was 
demanded  by  the  difference  between  the  Spanish 
and  English  idioms. 

James  Balmes,  in  whose  premature  death  in 
1849,  the  friends  of  religion  and  science  have  still 
to  deplore  a  serious  loss,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  Spain,  and  in- 
deed of  our  times.  He  is  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  American  public  by  his  excellent 
work  on  Euroj^ean  civilization, — a  work  which  has 
been  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe.  In  that  work  he  proved  himself  a  man 
of  free  and  liberal  thought,  of  brilliant  genius,  and 
varied  and  profound  learning.  But  his  work  on 
the  bases  of  philosophy  is  his  master-piece,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  greatest  work  that  has  been 
published  on  that  important  subject  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Yet  it  is  rather  as  a  criticism  on  the  various  erro- 
neous systems  of  philosophy  in  modern  times,  than 
as  containing  a  iystem  of  philosophy  itself  that  I 
have  wished  it  translated  and  circulated  in  English. 
As  a  refutation  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Con- 
dillac,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Spinoza,  it  is  a 
master-piece,  and  leaves  little  to  desire.  In  deter- 
mining the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy, 
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and  constructing  a  system  in  accordance  with  the 
real  world,  the  author  is  not  always,  in  my  judg- 
ment, successful,  and  must  yield  to  his  Italian  con- 
temporary, the  unhappy  Abbate  Gioberti. 

When  criticizing  the  errors  of  others,  the  distin- 
guished author  reasons  as  an  ontologist,  but  when 
developing  his  own  system,  he  is  almost  a  psycholo- 
gist. His  ontology  is  usually  sound,  indeed,  and  his 
conclusions  are  for  the  most  part  just,  but  not  always 
logically  obtained.  He  recognizes  no  philosophical 
formula  which  embraces  the  whole  subject-matter 
of  philosophy,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
that  the  primum  philosopMcum  is  and  must  be  a 
synthesis ;  and  hence  he  falls  into  what  we  may  call, 
not  eclecticism,  but  syncretism.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  genius  is  critical  rather  than  construc- 
tive, and  more  apt  to  demolish  than  to  build  up. 

What  I  regard  as  the  chief  error  of  the  illus- 
trious Spaniard,  is  his  not  recognizing  that  con- 
ceptions without  intuitions  are,  as  Kant  justly 
maintains,  empty,  purely  subjective,  the  mind  it- 
self; and  hence,  while  denying  that  we  have  intu- 
ition of  the  infinite,  contending  that  we  have  a  real 
and  objectively  valid  conception  of  it.  Throughout 
his  book  the  reader  will  find  him  maintaining  that 
the  human  mind  may,  by  discursion,  attain  to  valid 
conceptions  of  a  reality  which  transcends  intuition. 
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This  I  regard  as  an  error.  Discursiou  is  au  act 
of  reflection,  and  thougli  there  is  always  less  there 
can  never  be  more  in  reflection  than  in  intuition. 
If  we  have  no  intuition  of  the  infinite,  we  have  and 
can  have  no  proper  conception  of  it,  and  what  is 
taken  to  be  a  conception  of  it  is  simply  the  human 
mind  itself,  and  of  no  objective  application  or 
validity. 

The  excellent  author  is  misled  on  this  point,  by 
supposing  that  in  intuition  of  the  intelligible  the 
mind  is  the  actor  and  not  simply  the  spectator,  and 
that  an  intuition  of  the  infinite  implies  an  infinite 
intuition.  In  both  cases  he  is  mistaken.  In  intu- 
ition we  are  simply  spectators,  and  the  object  afiirms 
itself  to  us.  In  intuition  of  the  infinite,  it  is  not  we 
who  perceive  and  affirm  the  infinite,  by  our  own  in- 
tellectual act,  but  the  infinite  that  reveals  and  af- 
firms itself  to  our  intellect.  In  apprehending  the 
infinite  as  thus  revealed  and  affirmed,  we  of  course 
apprehend  it  in  a  finite,  not  in  an  infinite  manner. 
That  which  is  intuitively  apprehended  is  infinite, 
but  the  subjective  apprehension  is  finite.  The  limit- 
ation is  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  not  on  the  part 
of  the  object. 

The  error  arises  from  faihng  to  distinguish  sharp- 
ly between  intuition  and  reflection.  In  intuition 
the  principal  and  primary  actor  is  the  intelligible 
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object.  In  reflection  it  is  tlie  intellective  subject; 
in  the  intuitive  order  the  object  presents  itself 
as  it  is,  with  its  own  characteristics ;  in  the  reflec- 
tive order  it  is  represented  with  the  limitations 
and  characteristics  of  the  thinking  subject.  As  the 
subject  is  limited,  its  conceptions  are  limited,  and 
represent  the  infinite  not  as  infinite,  but  as  the  not- 
finite  ;  and  it  is  in  the  reflective  order,  if  we  operate 
on  our  conceptions,  instead  of  our  intuitions,  only 
by  a  discursive  process  that  we  can  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  not-finite  is  the  infinite.  The  au- 
thor not  distinguishing  the  two  orders,  and  taking 
conceptions  which  belong  to  the  reflective  order  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  intuitive  order,  supposes 
that  we  may  have  valid  conceptions  beyond  the 
sphere  of  intuition.  But  a  little  reflection  should 
have  taught  him  that,  if  he  had  no  intuition,  he 
could  have  no  conception  of  the  infinite. 

Following  St.  Thomas  and  all  philosophers  of  the 
first  order,  the  author  very  properly  maintains  that 
it  is  by  the  divine  intelligibility,  or  the  divine  light, 
that  the  human  mind  sees  whatever  it  does  see  ; 
but  he  shrinks  from  saying  that  we  have  intuition 
of  God  himself.  So  fiir  as  we  are  to  understand 
intuition  of  God  as  intuition,  or  open  vision  of  him 
as  he  is  in  himself,  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  But 
objects  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  God, 
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and  it  is  only  by  tliis  liglit  tliat  we  appreliend  tliem. 
Do  we  ever  apprehend  objects  by  tlie  liglit  of  God 
without  apprehending  the  light  which  renders 
them  apprehensible?  In  apj)rehending  the  object, 
we  apprehend  first  of  all  the  light  which  is  the  me- 
dium of  its  apprehension.  The  light  of  God  is  God, 
and  if  we  have  intuition  of  the  light,  we  must  have 
intuition  of  him  who  is  the  true  light  that  "  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world." 
We  cannot  see  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  not  because 
he  is  not  intelligible  in  himself,  but  because  of  the 
excess  of  his  light,  which  dazzles  and  blinds  our 
eyes  through  their  weakness.  So,  very  few  of  us 
can  look  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  sun  without 
being  dazzled,  yet  not  therefore  is  it  to  be  said  we 
cannot  and  do  not  see  the  sun. 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  6'?^^- 
stance  as  distinguished  from  being  or  existence  is  an 
abstraction,  and  therefore  purely  subjective,  and  no 
object  of  intuition.  Abstract  from  a  thing  all  its  prop- 
erties or  attributes,  and  you  have  remaining  simply 
zero.  The  substance  is  properly  the  concrete  thing 
itself,  and  in  the  real  order  is  distinguishable  simply 
from  its  phenomena,  or  accidents^ — an  abstract  terra, 
— not  from  its  so-called  attributes  or  properties. 
Hence,  the  question,  so  much  disputed,  whether  we 
perceive  substances  themselves,  is  only  the  question, 
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whether  we  see  things  themselves  or  only  their  phe- 
nomena. This  question  the  Scottish  school  of  Reid 
and  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton,  have  settled  forever,  and 
if  it  had  not,  Balmes  has  done  it,  making  the  cor- 
rection I  have  suggested,  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  said. 

The  author's  proofs  of  the  fact  of  creation  are 
strong  and  well  put,  but  fail  to  be  absolutely  con- 
clusive in  consequence  of  his  not  recognizing  intu- 
ition of  the  creative  act.  They  all  presuppose  this 
intuition,  and  are  conclusive,  because  we  in  reality 
have  it ;  but  by  denying  that  we  have  it,  the  au- 
thor renders  them  formally  inconclusive.  We  have 
intuition  of  God,  real  and  necessary  being,  we 
have  also  intuition  of  things  or  existences,  and 
therefore  must  have  intuition  of  the  creative  act,  for 
things  or  existences  are  only  the  external  terminus 
of  the  creative  act  itself.  Hence  it  is  that  Gioberti 
very  properly  makes  the  ideal  formula,  or  prhmmi 
pMlosopliicum^  the  synthetic  judgment.  Mis  creat 
existenUas.  Real  and  necessary  Being  creates  exist- 
ences. This  formula  or  judgment  in  all  its  terms  is 
given  intuitively,  and  simultaneously,  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  so  given  we  are  able  at  one  blow  to  con- 
found the  skeptic,  the  atheist,  and  the  pantheist. 
The  illustrious  Spaniard,  uses  in  all  his  argument 
this  formula,  but  he  does  so  unconsciously,  in  contra- 
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diction,  in  fact,  to  liis  express  statements,  because 
lie  could  not  reason  a  moment,  form  a  single  conclu- 
sion without  it.  His  argument  in  itself  is  good, 
but  liis  ex]3lication  of  it  is  sometimes  in  fault. 

If  the  learned  and  excellent  author  had  recogni- 
zed the  fact  that  we  have  intuition  of  the  creative 
act  of  the  first  cause,  and  the  fui'ther  fact  that  all 
second  causes,  in  their  several  spheres  and  degree, 
imitate  or  copy  the  first,  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  in  explaining  their  operation.  He  does  not 
seem  to  perceive  clearly  that  the  nexus  which  binds 
together  cause  and  effect  is  the  act  of  the  cause, 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  causative  of  the  effect, 
and  by  denying  all  intuition  of  this  nexiis^  he  seems 
to  leave  us  in  the  position  w^here  Hume  left  us,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  attain  by  discursion  to  any 
objective  reality  of  which  we  have  no  intuition. 

These  are  all  or  nearly  all  the  criticisms  I  am 
disposed  to  make  upon  the  admirable  work  of 
Balmes.  They  are  important,  no  doubt,  but  really 
detract  much  less  from  its  value  than  it  would  seem. 
It  has,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  rare  and  positive 
merits.  The  author  has  not  indeed  a  synthetic 
genius,  but  his  powers  of  analysis  are  unsurpassed, 
and  as  far  as  my  philosophical  reading  goes,  un- 
equalled. He  has  not  given  us  the  last  word  of 
philosophy,  but  he  has  given  us  precisely  the  work 
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most  needed  in  tlie  present  anarchical  state  of  pliilo- 
sopliical  science.  Not  one  of  the  errors  to  be  de- 
tected in  his  work  is  peculiar  to  Iiimself,  and  the 
most  that  the  most  ill-natured  critic  can  say  against 
him  is,  that,  while  he  retains  and  defends  all  the 
truth  in  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  schools, 
he  has  not  escaped  all  its  errors.  Wherever  he  de- 
parts from  scholastic  tradition  he  follows  truth,  and 
is  defective  only  where  that  tradition  is  itself  defec- 
tive. He  has  advanced  far,  corrected  innumerable 
errors,  poured  a  flood  of  light  on  a  great  variety  of 
profound,  intricate,  and  important  problems,  with- 
out introducing  a  new  or  adding  any  thing  to  con- 
firm an  old  error.  This  is  high  praise,  but  the 
philosophic  reader  will  concede  that  it  is  well 
merited. 

The  work  is  well  adapted  to  create  a  taste  for 
solid  studies.  It  is  written  in  a  calm,  clear,  and 
dignified  style,  sometimes  rising  to  true  eloquence. 
The  author  threw  his  whole  mind  and  soul  into  his 
work,  and  shows  himself  everywhere  animated  by 
a  pure  and  noble  spirit,  free  from  all  pride  of  opin- 
ion, all  love  of  theorizing,  and  all  dogmatism.  He 
evidently  writes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  his  writings  on  the  heart  is  no 
less  salutary  than  their  effect  on  the  mind. 
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I  have  wished  the  work  to  be  translated  and 
given  to  the  English  and  American  public,  not  as 
a  work  free  from  all  objections,  but  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  English  and 
American  mind,  as  admirably  fitted  to  correct  the 
more  dangerous  errors  now  prevalent  among  us, 
and  to  prejDare  the  way  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
positive  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name.  We  had 
nothing  in  English  to  compare  with  it,  and  it  is  far 
better  adapted  to  the  English  and  American  genius 
than  the  misty  speculations  we  are  importing,  and 
attempting  to  naturalize,  from  Germany.  It  will 
lead  no  man  into  any  error  which  he  does  not  al- 
ready entertain,  and  few,  perhaps  none,  can  read  it 
without  positive  benefit,  at  least  without  getting 
rid  of  many  errors. 

With  these  remarks  I  commit  these  volumes  to 
the  public,  bespeaking  for  them  a  candid  considera- 
tion. The  near  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the 
translator  makes  me  anxious  that  his  labors  should 
be  received  with  a  kindly  regard.  He  w^ho  trans- 
lates well  a  good  book  from  a  foreign  language  into 
his  own,  does  a  service  to  his  country  next  to  that 
of  writing  a  good  book  himself 

0.  A.  BKOWNSON. 

August  7,  1856. 
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FUIDAMENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IMPORTANCE    AND    UTILITY    OF    THE    QUESTION    OF    CERTAINTY. 

1.  We  should  begin  the  study  of  pliilosopliy  by  ex- 
amining tlie  question  of  certainty ;  before  raising  the  edi- 
fice, we  must  lay  the  foundation. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  philosophy,  that  is,  ever  since 
men  first  reflected  on  themselves  and  the  beings  around  them, 
they  have  been  engaged  with  those  questions  which  have 
for  their  object  the  basis  of  human  knowledge,  and  this 
shows  that  on  this  subject  serious  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered. Inquirers,  however,  have  not  been  discouraged  by 
the  sterility  of  philosophical  labors ;  and  this  shows  that  in 
the  last  term  of  the  investigation  an  object  of  high  import- 
ance is  discovered. 

Philosophers  have  cavilled  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner  upon  the  questions  of  certainty;  on  few  subjects 
has  the  history  of  the  human  mind  presented  such  lament- 
able aberrations.  This  consideration  may  excite  suspicion 
that  such  investigations  offer  nothing  solid  to  the  mind,  and 
serve  only  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  sophist.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  attribute  no  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
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opinions  of  philosophers,  and  we  are  very  far  from  believ- 
ing that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  human  reason.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  they  are  in  the  intellectual  order  the  most  active  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  When  the  whole  body  of  philos- 
ophers dispu.te,  humanity  itself  may  be  said  to  dispute. 
Every  fact  affecting  the  human  race  merits  a  thorough  ex- 
amination; to  undervalue  it,  on  account  of  the  sophisms 
which  envelop  it,  is  to  fall  into  the  worst  of  all  sophisms. 
There  should  be  no  contradiction  between  reason  and 
common  sense ;  yet  such  a  contradiction  there  would  be,  if 
we  should,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  contemn  what 
occupies  the  reason  of  the  most  enlightened  minds.  Often- 
times it  happens  that  what  is  grave  and  significant,  that 
which  makes  a  thinking  man  meditate,  is  the  result  neither 
of  a  disputation,  nor  of  the  arguments  therein  adduced, 
but  the  simple  existence  of  the  dispute  itself.  In  itself  it 
is  sometimes  of  little  importance,  but  by  reason  of  what  it 
indicates,  of  great  consequence. 

2.  All  philosophical  questions  are  in  some  manner  in- 
volved in  that  of  certainty.  When  we  have  completely 
unfolded  this,  we  have  examined  under  one  aspect  or  an- 
other all  that  human  reason  can  conceive  of  God,  man,  and 
the  universe.  At  first  sight  it  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  the 
simple  foundation  of  the  scientific  structure ;  but  in  this 
foundation,  if  we  carefully  examine  it,  Ave  shall  see  the 
whole  edifice  represented :  it  is  a  plane  whereon  is  projected, 
visibly  and  in  fair  perspective,  the  whole  body  it  is  to  sup- 
port. 

3.  However  limited  may  be  the  direct  and  immediate 
result  of  these  investigations,  they  are  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage. It  is  highly  important  to  acquire  science,  but 
not  less  important  to  know  its  limits.  Near  these  limits 
there  are  shoals  which  the  navigator  ought  to  know.     It 
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is  by  examining  the  question  of  certainty  tliat  we  ascertain 
the  limits  of  human  science. 

In  descending  to  the  depths  to  whicli  tliese  questions 
lead  us,  the  understanding  grows  dim,  and  the  heart  is 
awed  with  a  religious  fear.  A  moment  ago  we  were  con- 
templating the  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  and  grcAV  proud 
to  see  it  with  its  colossal  dimensions,  its  beautiful  forms, 
its  fine  and  bold  construction ;  we  enter  it,  and  are  led 
through  deep  caverns,  and,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the 
foundation  seems  to  be  subtilized,  to  evaporate,  and  the 
superb  edifice  remains  floating  in  the  air. 

4.  It  must  be  remarked  that  in  entering  on  the  exam- 
ination of  the  question  of  certainty,  we  do  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  its  difliculties.  To  conceal  would  not  be  to  solve 
them;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  condition  necessary  to 
their  complete  solution,  is  to  see  them  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, and  to  feel  their  full  force.  It  is  no  humiliation  to 
the  human  understanding  to  seek  those  limits  beyond 
which  it  cannot  pass,  but  it  is  to  elevate  and  confirm  it. 
Thus  the  intrepid  naturalist,  when  in  search  of  some  object 
he  has  penetrated  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  feels  a  mix- 
ture of  terror  and  pride  to  be  thus  buried  in  subterranean 
caverns,  with  just  light  enough  to  see  immense  masses 
barely  suspended  above  his  head  and  unfathomable  abj-'sses 
beneath  his  feet.  There  is  something  sublime,  something 
attractive  and  captivating  in  the  obscurity  of  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  in  uncertainty  itself,  in  the  very  assaults 
of  doubt,  threatening  to  destroy  in  one  instant  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  human  mind  only  in  the  space  of 
long  ages.  The  greatest  men  have  at  all  times  enjoyed 
the  contemplation  of  these  mysteries.  The  genius  which 
spread  its  wings  over  the  east,  over  Greece  and  Eome, 
over  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  same  we  now 
behold  in  modern  Europe.     Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine, 
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Abelard,  St,  Anselm,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Luis  Vives, 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Malebranclie,  and  Leibnitz,  all,  eacb  in 
liis  OAvn  way,  felt  tbe  sublime  inspiration  of  pbilosopby. 

Whatever  tends  to  raise  man  to  lofty  contemplation  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  soul,  contributes  to  his  aggrandizement; 
for  it  separates  him  from  natural  objects,  reminds  him  of 
his  noble  origin,  and  proclaims  to  him  his  high  destiny. 
In  a  mechanical  and  sensual  age,  when  every  thing  seems 
opposed  to  the  activity  of  the  ]30wers  of  the  soul,  except 
when  they  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  it  is  well 
to  renew  those  great  questions  in  which  the  mind  roams 
free  and  untrammelled  over  unbounden  realms  of  space. 

Only  intellect  can  examine  itself  The  stone  falls,  but 
knows  not  that  it  falls;  the  ray  calcines  and  pulverizes, 
ignorant  of  its  power ;  the  flower  knows  not  that  its  beauty 
is  enchanting ;  and  the  brute  beast  follows  his  instincts,  but 
asks  not  the  reason  of  them.  Man  alone,  a  fragile  organi- 
zation, appearing  for  a  moment  on  earth  again  to  return  to 
the  dust,  harbors  a  spirit,  which  first  inspects  the  external 
world,  and  then,  anxious  to  ascertain  its  own  nature,  enters 
into  itself  as  into  a  sanctuary,  and  becomes  its  own  oracle. 
What  am  I?  What  do  I  do?  What  do  I  think ?  What 
phenomena  do  I  experience  within  myself?  Why  am  I 
subject  to  them?  What  is  their  cause,  their  order  of  pro- 
duction, their  relations  ?  The  mind  asks  itself  these  ques- 
tions,— serious  and  difficult  indeed,  but  noble  and  sublime 
questions ;  an  unfailing  proof  that  there  is  within  us  some- 
thing superior  to  inert  matter  susceptible  only  of  motion 
and  a  variety  of  forms,  that  there  is  something,  which,  by 
an  internal  activity,  spontaneous  and  rooted  in  our  very  na- 
ture, presents  us  an  image  of  that  infinite  Activity,  a  single 
act  of  whose  will  created  the  world  from  nothing.  (1) 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

TRUE     STATE     OF     THE     QUESTION. 

5.  That  we  have  certainty,  common  sense  assures  us,  but 
wliat  is  its  basis,  and  liow  it  is  acquired,  are  two  difficult 
questions,  wliicla  it  is  for  philosophy  to  answer. 

Three  very  different  questions  are  involved  in  that  of 
certainty ;  and  if  confounded,  they  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  creation  of  difficulties,  and  the  confusion  of  matters 
which,  even  when  they  have  their  various  aspects  most  ac- 
curately marked,  are  sufficiently  hard  and  complicated. 

It  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  due  determination  of  our 
ideas,  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  existence  of  cer- 
tainty, its  basis,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acquired.  Its 
existence  is  an  indisputable  fact;  its  basis  the  object  of 
philosophical  researches,  and  the  mode  of  acquiring  it  fre- 
quently a  concealed  phenomenon  not  open  to  observation. 

6.  That  bodies  exist  is  a  fact  that  no  man  of  sane  mind  can 
doubt.  No  questions  raised  upon  this  point  can  ever  shake 
our  firm  conviction  in  the  existence,  without  us,  of  what 
we  call  the  corporeal  world.  This  conviction  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  our  existence.  Explain  it,  perhaps  we  cannot ; 
but  we  certainly  cannot  deny  it ;  we  submit  to  it  as  to  an 
inevitable  necessity. 

What  is  the  basis  of  certainty?  Here  we  have  not  a 
simple  fact,  but  a  question  solved  by  every  philosopher  in 
his  own  way.  Descartes  and  Malebranche  recur  to  the 
veracity  of  God;  Locke  and  Condillac  to  the  peculiar 
character  and  evolution  of  certain  sensations. 

How  does  man  acquire  this  certainty  ?     He  knows  not : 
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lie  had  it  before  reflecting  on  it ;  lie  is  astounded  to  liear  it 
made  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  lie  might  never  have  sus- 
pected it  could  be  asked,  why  we  are  certain  that  what  af- 
fects our  senses  exists.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  him  how  he 
made  so  precious  an  acquisition;  he  regards  it  as  a  fact 
scarcely  distinct  from  his  own  existence.  He  has  no  recol- 
lection of  the  order  of  sensations  in  his  infancy ;  he  finds 
his  mind  now  developed,  but  is  as  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
its  development  as  he  is  of  those  which  presided  over  the 
generation  and  growth  of  his  body. 

7.  Philosophy  should  begin  by  explaining,  not  by  dis- 
puting the  fact  of  certainty.  If  we  are  certain  of  nothing, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  advance  a  single  step  in 
any  science,  or  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  A  thorough-going  skeptic  would  be  insane,  and  that 
too  with  insanity  of  the  highest  grade.  To  such  a  one,  all 
communication  with  other  men,  all  succession  of  external 
actions,  all  thoughts,  and  even  acts  of  the  will  would  be  im- 
possible. Let  us,  then,  admit  the  fact,  and  not  be  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  say  that  madness  sits  on  the  threshold  of 
philosophy. 

It  is  the  part  of  philosophy  to  analyze,  not  to  destroj'- 
its  object;  for  by  destroying  its  object  it  destroys  itself. 
Every  argument  must  have  a  resting -point,  which  must 
be  a  fact.  Whether  it  be  internal  or  external,  idea  or  ob- 
ject, the  fact  must  exist:  we  must  begin  by  supposing 
something,  and  this  something  we  call  a  fact.  Whoever 
begins  by  denying  or  doubting  all  facts,  is  like  the  anato- 
mist, who,  before  dissecting  a  corpse,  burns  it,  and  casts  its 
ashes  to  the  wind. 

8.  Philosophy  then,  it  may  be  said,  commences  not  with 
an  examination,  but  with  an  affirmation.  Granted,  and  this 
is  a  truth  whose  admission  closes  the  door  on  much  soph- 
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istry,  and  sheds  a  brilliant  light  over  the  whole  theory  of 
certainty. 

Philosophers  are  deceived  when  they  imagine  that  they 
begin  by  doubting.  ISTothing  is  more  false ;  when  they 
think,  they  af&rm,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  their  own  doubt : 
whenever  they  reason,  they  assert  the  connection  of  ideas, 
that  is,  the  whole  logical  world. 

Fichte,  who  certainly  was  not  easily  satisfied  with  any- 
thing, begins  to  treat  of  the  basis  of  human  knowledge  by 
making  an  afiirmation,  and  this  he  confesses  with  an  ingen- 
uousness that  does  him  honor.  Speaking  of  reflection, 
the  foundation  of  his  philosophj^,  he  says :  "  The  rules  to 
which  this  reflection  is  subject,  are  not  proved  to  be  valid, 
but  are  tacitly  presupj^osed  to  be  known  and  admitted. 
They  are,  in  their  remotest  origin,  derived  from  a  principle, 
the  legitimacy  of  which  can  only  be  established  on  con- 
dition that  they  are  valid.  This  is  a  circle,  but  an  inevitable 
circle.  But  supposing  it  to  be  inevitable,  and  that  we 
frankly  confess  it  so  to  be,  it  is,  in  order  to  establish  the 
highest  principle,  allowable  to  trust  all  the  laws  of  general 
logic.  We  must  start  on  the  road  of  reflection  with  a  prop- 
osition conceded  by  all  the  world  without  any  contradic- 
tion."* 

9.  Certainty  is  to  us  a  happy  necessity ;  nature  imposes 
it,  and  philosophers  do  not  cast  off  nature.  Pyrrho  once 
came  very  near  being  hit  by  a  stone,  but  he  very  naturally 
took  good  care  to  get  out  of  its  way,  without  stopping  to 
examine  whether  it  was  a  real  stone,  or  only  the  appear- 
ance of  one.  The  bystanders  laughed  at  him  for  this,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  showed  how  inconsistent  this  act  was  with 
his  doctrine ;  but  he  gave  this  answer,  which,  under  the 


*  Fichte,   Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wissonschaftslekre.      Theil.  i.,  §  1. 
Ed.  Berlin,  1845,  p.  92. 
1* 
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circumstances,  was  exceedingly  profound:  "It  is  liard  en- 
tirely to  throw  off  liuman  nature." 

10.  In  sound  philosophy,  then,  the  question  turns  not 
u|)on  the  existence  of  certainty,  but  upon  its  motives,  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  it.  It  is  an  inheritance  of  which 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves,  although  we  repudiate  those 
very  titles  which  guaranty  its  possession  to  us.  Who  is 
not  certain  that  he  thinks,  feels,  wills ;  that  he  has  a  bod}"", 
and  that  there  are  around  him  others  similar  to  his,  of 
which  the  corporeal  universe  consists  ?  Prior  to  all  sys- 
tems, humanity  was  in  possession  of  this  certainty,  so,  also, 
is  every  individual,  although  he  may  never  during  his  whole 
life  have  once  asked  himself  what  the  world  is,  what  bodies 
are,  or  in  what  sensation,  thought,  and  will  consist.  Not 
even  if  we  examine  the  foundations  of  certainty  and  ac- 
knowledge the  serious  difficulties  concerning  them,  which 
arise  from  ratiocination,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  everything. 
There  never  was,  in  all  the  rigor  of  the  word,  a  true  skeptic. 

11.  It  is  the  same  with  certainty  as  with  other  objects 
of  human  knowledge.  The  fact  is  presented  to  us  in  all 
its  magnitude,  and  with  all  clearness ;  but  we  do  not  pene- 
trate to  its  innermost  nature.  Our  understanding  is  as 
well  provided  with  means  to  acquire  knowledge  of  phenom- 
ena in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  material  order,  and  it  is  .suf- 
ficiently perspicacious  to  detect,  delineate,  and  classify  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  subject;  but  when  it  would  ascend 
to  the  cognition  of  the  very  essence  of  things,  or  would 
investigate  the  principles  of  the  science  which  makes  its 
boast,  it  feels  its  strength  fail,  and  the  ground  whereon  it 
stands,  tremble  and  sink  beneath  its  feet. 

Happily,  man  possesses  certainty  independently  of  philo- 
sophical systems,  not  limited  to  phenomena  of  the  soul,  but 
extending  as  far  as  is  needed  in  order  to  direct  his  conduct, 
both  with  regard  to  himself  and  to  external  objects.     Be- 
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fore  inquiring  if  there  is  certainty,  all  men  were  certain 
that  they  thought,  willed,  felt,  that  they  had  a  body  whose 
motions  were  governed  by  the  will,  and  that  there  existed 
an  assemblage  of  various  bodies,  called  the  universe.  Since 
inquiries  with  regard  to  certainty  were  first  instituted,  it 
has  remained  the  same  with  all  men,  even  with  those  who 
disputed  it ;  not  one  of  whom  could  ever  go  farther  than 
Pyrrho,  and  succeed  in  casting  off  human  nature. 

12-.  We  cannot  determine  to  what  extent  the  force  of 
mind  of  some  philosophers,  engaged  in  combatting  nature, 
may  have  succeeded  in  creating  doubt  on  many  points,  but 
certain  it  is :  first,  that  no  one  ever  went  so  far  as  to  doubt 
the  internal  phenomena  whose  presence  he  felt  inwardly ; 
second,  that  if  indeed  any  one  ever  did  persuade  himself 
that  no  external  object  corresponded  to  these  phenomena, 
this  must  have  been  so  strange  an  exception  as  to  merit,  in 
the  history  of  science,  and  in  the  eyes  of  sound  philosophy, 
no  more  weight  than  the  illusions  of  a  maniac.  If  Berkely 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  bodies,  thus  making 
the  sophisms  of  reason  triumph  over  the  instincts  of  nature, 
he  is  alone,  and  in  opposition  to  allinankind,  and  richly 
merits  to  have  this  saying  applied  to  him:  "Insanity  is 
insanity  still,  no  matter  how  sublime  it  may  be." 

Those  very  philosophers,  who  carried  their  skepticism 
the  farthest,  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
themselves  in  practice  to  the  appearances  of  the  senses,  and 
of  reserving  doubt  for  the  world  of  speculation.  Philoso- 
phers may  dispute  on  every  thing  as  much  as  they  please, 
but,  the  dispute  over,  they  cease  to  be  philosophers,  and 
are  again  men,  similar  to  other  men,  and,  like  them  all,  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  certainty.  This,  Hume,  who  denied  with 
Berkely  the  existence  of  bodies,  confesses:  "I  dine,"  he 
says;  "I  play  a  game  at  backgammon;  I  converse,  and 
am  happy  with  my  friends  ;  and  when,  after  three  or  four 
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hours  of  amusement,  I  would  return  to  these  speculations, 
they  appear  so  cold,  so  strained,  and  so  ridiculous,  that  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  them  any  farther. 
Here,  then,  I  find  mj-self  absolutely  and  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  live,  and  talk,  and  act,  like  other  people,  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life."* 

13.  We  must,  in  discussing  certainty,  guard  against  the 
feverish  desire  of  shaking  the  foundations  of  human  reason. 
We  should,  in  this  class  of  questions,  seek  a  thorough 
knoAvledge  of  the  principles  of  science,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  development  of  our  mind.  To  labor  to  destroy 
them  is  to  mistake  the  object  of  true  philosophy:  we  have 
only  to  make  them  a  matter  of  observation,  just  as  we  do 
those  of  the  material  world,  without  any  intention  of  dis- 
turbing the  admirable  order  prevailing  in  the  universe. 
Skeptics,  who,  in  order  to  render  their  philosophy  more 
solid,  begin  by  doubting  every  thing,  resemble  the  man, 
who,  desirous  of  ascertaining,  and  exactly  determining  the 
phenomena  of  life,  should  bare  his  bosom,  and  thrust  the 
knife  into  his  heart. 

Sobriety  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  to 
that  of  the  body :  there  is  no  wisdom  without  prudence, 
no  philosophy  "without  judgment.  In  the  soul  of  man 
there  is  a  divine  light  which  directs  him  with  admirable 
certainty.  If  we  do  not  persist  in  extinguishing  it,  its 
splendor  guides  us,  and  when  we  reach  the  term  of  science 
it  shows  it  to  us,  and  makes  us  read  in  distinct  characters 
the  words, — enough,  you  can  go  no  farther.  These  words  are 
written  by  the  Author  of  all  beings ;  he  it  is  that  has  given 
laws  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  and  he  contains  in 
his  infinite  essence  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  things. 

14.  The  certainty  which  is  prior  to  all  examination  is 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.,  p.  467. 
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not  blind ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  springs  either  from  the  clear- 
ness of  the  intellectual  vision,  or  from  an  instinct  conform- 
able to  reason :  it  is  not  opposed  to  reason,  but  is  its  basis. 
Our  mind,  in  discursive  reasoning,  knows  truth  by  the 
connection  of  propositions,  or  by  the  light  which  is  re- 
flected from  one  truth  upon  another.  In  primitive  cer- 
tainty the  vision  is  by  direct  light,  and  does  not  need 
reflection. 

When,  then,  we  note  the  existence  of  certainty,  we  do 
not  speak  of  a  blind  fact,  nor  do  Ave  seek  to  extinguish  the 
light  in  its  very  source ;  we  would  rather  say,  that  it  is 
more  brilliant  there  than  in  its  radiations.  "We  see  a  body 
whose  splendor  illumines  the  world  in  which  we  live ; 
ought  we,  if  requested  to  explain  its  nature  and  its  rela- 
tions with  other  objects,  to  begin  by  destrojdng  these? 
When  naturalists  would  examine  the  nature  of  light,  and 
determine  its  laws,  they  do  not  begin  by  removing  the 
light  itself,  and  placing  themselves  in  darkness, 

15.  True,  this  method  of  philosophizing  is  somewhat 
dogmatic,  but  dogmatic  as  it  is,  it  has  on  its  side,  as  we 
have  seen,  Pyrrho,  Hume,  and  Fichte.  It  is  not  simply  a 
method  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  voluntary  submission  of  our 
very  nature  to  an  inevitable  necessity,  the  combination  of 
reason  with  instinct,  a  simultaneous  attention  to  different 
voices  calling  from  the  depths  of  our  soul.  According  to 
Pascal,  "  nature  confounds  the  Pyrrhonians,  and  reason  the 
dogmatists."  This  passes  for  a  profound  sajdng,  and  is  so 
under  a  certain  aspect ;  but  it  is  notwithstanding  somewhat 
inexact.  The  confusion  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases : 
reason  does  not  confound  the  dogmatist,  unless  he  separ- 
ates it  from  nature ;  but  nature  confounds  the  Pyrrhonian, 
either  alone  or  joined  with  reason.  The  true  dogmatist 
founds  his  reason  upon  nature ;  it  knows  itself,  confesses 
the  impossibility  of  proving  every  thing,  and  does  not  arbi- 
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trarily  assume  any  principle  that  it  needs  unless  natm-e 
itself  furnislies  it.  And  tlius  it  does  not  confound  the 
dogmatist,  when  guided  by  it  he  seeks  a  sure  foundation 
for  it.  Nature,  when  it  confounds  the  Pyrrhonian,  attests 
the  triumph  of  the  reason  of  dogmatists,  whose  principal  ar- 
gument against  Pyrrhonians,  is  the  voice  of  nature  itself. 
Pascal's  thought  would  have  been  more  exact  if  thus 
worded :  nature  confounds  the  Pyrrhonian  and  is  neces- 
sary to  the  reason  of  dogmatists.  This  is  less  antithetical, 
but  more  true.  Dogmatists  do  not  deny  nature ;  reason 
without  it  is  impotent ;  to  exercise  its  strength  it  needs 
a  resting  point.  With  such,  Archimedes  offered  to  move 
the  earth,  without  this  his  immense  lever  could  not  stir  a 
single  atom.  (2) 


CHAPTEE    III. 

CERTAINTY    OF    THE    HUMAN    RACE,    AND    PHILOSOPHICAL 
CERTAINTY. 

16.  Certainty  does  not  originate  in  reflection  ;  it  is  the 
spontaneous  product  of  man's  nature,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
direct  act  of  the  intellectual  and  sensitive  faculties.  It  is  a 
condition  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  both,  and  without  it 
life  were  a  chaos  ;  we  therefore  possess  it  instinctively,  and 
without  any  reflection,  and  we  enjoy  the  fruit  of  this  as  of 
all  those  other  benefits  of  the  Creator,  which  are  insepar- 
ably joined  to  our  existence. 

17.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
certainty  of  tlie  human  race  and  philosophical  certainty, 
although,  to  speak  frankly,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what 
can  be  tlie  value  of  any  human  certainty  distinct  from  that 
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of  the  human  race.  If  we  set  aside  tlie  efforts  which  the 
philosopher  sometimes  makes  to  discover  the  basis  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  we  shall  readily  find  him  confounded  with 
the  rest  of  mankind.  This  cavil  leaves  no  trace  in  his 
mind  with  respect  to  the  certainty  of  all  that  the  human 
race  is  certain  of  He  then  discovers  that  the  doubt  which 
he  felt  was  not  a  real  doubt,  although  he  may  have  deluded 
himself  into  a  contrary  belief  His  doubts  were  simple 
suppositions,  nothing  more.  "When  his  meditation  is  over, 
and  perhaps  even  while  it  lasts,  he  finds  that  he  is  as  cer- 
tain as  the  most  ignorant  individual  of  his  internal  acts,  the 
existence  of  his  own  body,  of  other  bodies  around  him,  and 
of  a  thousand  other  things,  which  constitute  the  amount  of 
knowledge  requisite  to  the  wants  of  life. 

Question  all,  from  the  infant  of  a  few  summers,  to  the 
sage  of  many  years  and  mature  judgment,  on  the  certainty 
of  their  own  existence,  their  acts  internal  or  external,  their 
friends  and  relatives,  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell, 
objects  seen  or  heard  of,  and  you  will  not  detect  any  hesi- 
tation in  their  answers,  or  any  kind  of  difference  in  the 
grades  of  their  certainty.  If  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  philosophical  questions  touching  these  matters,  you 
may  read  in  their  countenances  wonder  and  astonishment 
that  any  one  should  seriously  investigate  things  so  evident. 

18.  Impossible  as  it  is  for  us  to  know  in  what  manner 
the  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of  children  are 
developed,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove  a  2^nori,  by 
analyzing  the  operations  of  his  mind,  that  reflex  acts  do 
not  concur  to  the  formation  of  certainty  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
difl&cult  to  find  proofs  of  this  in  the  exercise  of  these  facul- 
ties when  well  developed.  If  we  observe  attentively,  we 
shall  see  that  the  child's  faculties  habitually  operate  in  a 
direct,  not  a  reflex  manner ;  which  shows  that  the  devel- 
opment is  made   directly,  not  by  reflection.     Were  the 
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primitive  development  the  work  of  reflexion,  the  reflective 
power  would  be  great  in  the  child.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Yery  few  men  are  ever  endowed  with  it,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  them  it  is  very  nearly  null.  They  who 
attain  to  it,  acquire  it  only  by  assiduous  labor,  and  not 
Avithout  great  violence  to  himself,  can  any  one  pass  from 
direct  to  reflex  cognition. 

19.  No  matter  what  you  teach  a  child,  he  perceives  it 
indeed,  but  call  his  attention  to  the  perception  itself,  and 
his  understanding  is  at  once  obscured  and  confused.  Let 
us  make  the  experiment.  Suppose  we  would  teach  a  child 
the  elements  of  geometrj^ 

"Do  you  see  this  figure  bounded  by  three  lines ?  It  is 
called  a  triangle  ;  the  lines  are  called  sides,  and  the  points 
where  they  unite  the  vertices  of  the  angles." — "  I  under- 
stand that." — "  Do  you  see  this  other  figure  bounded  by 
four  lines  ?  It  is  called  quadrilateral,  and,  like  the  triangle, 
has  its  sides  and  vertices  of  angles." — "  Yery  well." — "  Can 
a  quadrilateral  figure  be  a  triangle,  or  vice  versa  V — "  It 
cannot."—"  Never  ?"— "  Never."—"  Why  not  ?"— "  One 
has  three,  and  the  other  four  sides  :  how  then  can  they  be 
the  same  thing?" — "Who  knows?  It  may  seem  so  to 
you,  but — " — "  See  here  !  This  has  three,  and  this  four 
sides  ;  and  three  and  four  are  not  the  same  thing." 

Torture  his  understanding  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
you  cannot  drive  him  fi'om  his  position :  and  thus  we  see 
that  his  perception  and  his  reason  operate  directly,  that  is, 
by  direct  application  to  the  object.  Of  himself  he  does  not 
direct  his  attention  to  his  own  internal  acts,  does  not  think 
upon  his  own  thoughts,  does  not  combine  reflex  ideas,  nor 
seek  in  them  the  certainty  of  his  judgment. 

20.  And  here  we  detect  a  vital  error  in  the  art  of  think- 
ing as  it  has  hitherto  been  taught.  The  young  intellect  is 
exercised  in  reflection,  the  most  difficult  part  of  science, 
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wliicli  is  as  inconsiderate  as  it  would  be  to  commence  his 
physical  development  by  the  most  painful  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Man's  scientific  development  should  be  governed  by 
his  natural  development,  which  is  direct  not  reflex, 

21.  Let  us  apply  this  remark  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses. 
" Do  you  hear  that  music?"  asks  the  child. — "What  mu- 
sic ?" — "  Did  you  not  hear  it  ?  Are  you  deaf  ?" — "  It  seems 
to  you  that  you  hear  it." — "  But,  sir,  I  hear  it  so  distinct- 
ly !  How  can  it  be  possible  ?" — "  But  how  do  you  know  ?" 
— "  I  hear  it." 

From  his  /  Aear  it  you  cannot  drive  him :  he  will  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  nor  will  he  appeal  to  an}^  reflex  act  in 
order  to  avoid  your  importunities.  ^^  I  hear  it:  do  not  you 
hear  it?"  He  asks  nothing  more,  and  all  your  philosophy 
cannot  equal  the  irresistible  force  of  sensation  which  assures 
him  that  there  is  music,  and  that  whoever  doubts  it  is 
either  deaf  or  in  jest. 

22.  Had  the  faculties  of  the  child  been  developed  by  al- 
ternate direct  and  reflex  acts;  had  he,  when  acquiring 
knowledge  of  things,  thought  of  something  besides  the 
things  themselves ;  evidently  a  continuation  of  such  acts 
would  have  left  some  impression  on  his  mind,  and  urged  to 
assign  the  motives  of  his  certainty,  he  would  indicate  those 
very  means  that  he  made  use  of  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties ;  he  would  abstract  the  object,  retire 
into  himself,  think  upon  his  own  thought  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  thus  encounter  the  difficulty.  Nothing  of 
this  character  takes  place,  which  proves  that  no  such  reflex 
acts  have  been  performed,  that  there  have  been  only  per- 
ceptions accompanied  by  internal  consciousness  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence ;  but  all  in  a  confused,  instinctive 
manner,  without  any  thing  like  philosophical  reflection. 

23.  What  has  been  said  of  the  child,  may  be  proved 
true  also  of  adults,  however  clear  and  perfect  their  intel- 
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lect.  If  not  initiated  into  questions  of  pliilosopliy,  they 
will  give  very  nearly  the  same  answers  to  dif&culties  pro- 
posed on  the  same  matters,  and  even  upon  many  others 
more  exposed  to  doubt.  Experience  proves  better  than  all 
ratiocination  that  no  one  acquires  certainty  by  reflex  acts. 

24.  Philosophers  teach  that  the  sources  of  certainty  are 
the  internal  sense  or  consciousness  of  acts,  the  external 
senses,  common  sense,  reason,  and  authority.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  show  us  that  there  is  reflection  in  all  these, 
and  how  most  men,  and  even  philosophers,  when  they  act 
like  men  and  not  like  philosophers,  think. 

25.  Suppose  a  clear-headed  person,  one  however  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  questions  of  certainty,  has  just  seen  some 
monument,  the  Escurial  for  instance,  which  leaves  a  lively 
and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  while  he  recollects 
his  gratification  on  seeing  it,  try  to  make  him  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  this  recollection  in  his  mind,  and  its  correspond- 
ence as  well  with  the  act  of  seeing  as  with  the  edifice  itself, 
and  he  will  very  certainly  think  you  are  in  jest,  or  will  be 
astounded,  and  will  suspect  you  of  being  out  of  your 
senses.  He  discovers  no  difference  between  things  differ- 
ent as  are  the  actual  existence  of  his  recollection,  its  cor- 
respondence with  the  past  act  of  seeing,  and  the  agreement 
of  both  with  the  edifice  seen.  He  knows  in  this  case  no 
more  than  a  child  of  six  years :  "I  recollect  it,  I  saw  it,  it 
is  as  I  recollect  it."  This  is  all  his  science:  he  neither  re- 
flects, nor  separates ;  all  is  direct  and  simultaneous. 

No  matter  what  suppositions  you  make,  you  can  never 
get  fi'om  the  majority  of  men  any  better  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  internal  sense,  than  you  got  from  the 
supposed  individual's  recollection  of  the  Escurial:  "  all  that 
I  know  is  that  it  is  so."  There  are  here  no  reflex  acts ; 
certainty  attends  the  direct  act,  and  no  philosophical  con- 
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siderations  can  add  one  iota  to  the  security  given  by  the 
very  force  of  things,  and  the  instinct  of  nature. 

26.  Example  of  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 

If  "vve  see  any  object,  no  matter  what,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance and  in  sufficient  light,  we  judge  of  its  size,  figure,  and 
color,  and  we  are  very  confident  of  the  truth  of  our  judg- 
ment, although  we  may  never,  in  all  our  life,  have  thought 
of  a  theory  of  sensation,  or  of  the  relations  of  our  organs, 
either  to  each  other  or  to  external  objects.  No  reflex  act 
accompanies  the  formation  of  our  judgment ;  all  is  done 
instinctively,  and  without  the  intervention  of  philosophical 
considerations.  We  see  it,  and  nothing  else  :  this  is  enough 
for  certainty.  It  is  only  after  having  handled  books  in 
which  the  question  of  certainty  is  agitated,  that  we  turn 
our  attention  to  our  own  acts ;  but  this  attention,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  lasts  only  so  long  as  we  are  engaged  in  the 
scientific  analysis ;  when  this  is  forgotten,  Avhich  it  very 
soon  is,  we  return  to  our  general  routine,  and  seldom  recur 
to  philosophy. 

Note  well  that  we  speak  here  of  the  certainty  of  the 
judgment  formed  in  consequence  of  sensation  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  uses  of  life,  and  not  at  all  of 
its  greater  or  less  exactness  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
things.  Thus  it  matters  little  that  we  consider  colors  as  in- 
herent qualities  of  bodies,  although  in  reality  they  are  not ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  judgment  formed  does  not  in  any 
sense  change  our  relations  to  objects,  whatever  may  be  the 
philosophical  theory. 

27.  Example  of  common  sense. 

In  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly,  throw  a  quan- 
tity of  printer's  types  at  random  upon  the  ground,  and  tell 
the  bystanders  that  their  names  will  all  be  found  printed. 
They  will  all  with  one  accord  laugh  at  your  folly.     But 
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what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?     Have  they  all  reflected  upon 
the  basis  of  their  certainty  ?     Assuredly  they  have  not. 

28.  Example  of  reason. 

We  all  reason,  and  in  many  cases  rightly.  AVithout  art 
or  reflection  of  any  kind,  we  often  distinguish  the  solid 
from  the  futile,  the  sophistical  from  the  conclusive.  This 
does  not  require  us  to  regard  the  course  of  our  understand- 
ing ;  without  scarcely  noticing  it  we  follow  the  right  road ; 
and  a  man  may,  in  his  life,  have  formed  a  thousand  rigor- 
ous and  exact  ratiocinations  without  ever  having  once  at- 
tended to  his  method  of  reasoning.  Even  those  most 
versed  in  the  dialectic  art,  repeatedly  forget  it ;  they  per- 
haps follow  it  very  correctly  in  practice,  but  they  pay  no 
express  attention  to  any  one  of  its  rules. 

29.  Ideologists  have  written  whole  volumes  on  the  oper- 
ations of  our  understanding,  and  the  simple  rustic  performs 
these  operations  without  thinking  that  he  performs  them. 
How  much  has  been  written  on  abstraction,  generalization, 
and  universals !  Yet  this  is  all  well  regulated  in  the  mind 
of  every  man,  ignorant  as  he  may  be  of  a  science  which 
examines  it.  In  his  language  you  will  find  the  universal 
and  the  particular  expressed,  and  every  thing  occupying  its 
proper  place  in  his  discourse:  he  encounters  no  difficulty 
in  his  direct  acts.  But  call  his  attention  to  these  acts 
themselves,  to  abstraction  for  example;  and  what  was  in 
the  direct  act  so  clear  and  lucid,  becomes  a  chaos  the  mo- 
ment it  passes  to  the  reflex  order. 

Thus  we  see  that  reflection,  whose  object  is  the  act  per- 
formed, is  of  very  little  importance  even  in  reasoning,  its 
most  reflective  medimn. 

30.  Example  of  authority. 

All  civilized  people  know  the  existence  of  England, 
but  most  of  them  know  this  only  from  having  heard  or 
read  of  it,  that  is,  by  authority.     Their  certainty  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  England  evidently  is  not  surpassed  by  tliat  of 
objects  of  tlieir  own  vision;  and  yet  bow  many  of  them 
have  ever  thought  of  analyzing  the  foundations  of  such  a 
certainty?  Yet  is  the  certainty  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined it  greater  than  that  of  those  who  have  not  ex- 
amined it  ?  In  the  present  case,  as  in  an  infinity  of  others 
analogous  to  it,  there  is  no  intervention  of  reflex  acts :  cer- 
tainty is  here  formed  instinctively,  and  needs  no  medium 
invented  by  philosophers. 

81.  These  examples  show  that  philosophers  take  a  very 
different  road  to  certainty  from  that  taught  l^y  nature.  He 
who  created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  has  provided  them 
with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
according  to  their  respective  positions  in  the  universe ;  and 
one  of  the  first  necessities  of  an  intelligent  being  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  some  truths.  What  would  become  of  us,  if  before 
beginning  to  receive  impressions,  and  before  the  germina- 
tion of  primary  ideas  in  our  understanding,  we  were  obliged 
to  perform  the  painful  task  of  elaborating  some  system  ca- 
pable of  saving  us  from  uncertainty  ?  Were  it  thus,  our 
intellect  would  perish  at  its  very  birth,  for  no  sooner  would 
it  open  its  eyes  to  the  light  than  it  would  be  involved  in  the 
chaos  of  its  own  cavils,  and  it  could  never,  with  its  scattered 
forces,  succeed  in  dissipating  the  clouds  which  would  arise  on 
all  sides,  and  which  woidd  finally  sink  it  in  total  darkness. 

If  the  greatest  philosophers,  the  most  clear  and  acute 
intellects,  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  geniuses  have 
labored  to  so  little  purpose  to  establish  solid  principles, 
such  as  might  serve  for  the  foundations  of  science,  what 
would  have  happened  had  not  the  Creator  succored  us  in 
this  necessity,  and  given  certainty  to  the  tender  intellect, 
just  as  he  prepared  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  the 
milk  that  nourishes  and  the  air  that  vivifies  it  ? 

32.  If  any  part  of  science  ought  to  be  regarded  as  purely 
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speculative,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  part  wliicli  concerns  cer- 
tainty ;  and  this  proposition,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  is  true,  and  can  be  easily  demonstrated. 

83.  What  does  philosophy  here  propose  to  do  ?  To  pro- 
duce certainty  ?  But  it  exists  independently  of  all  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  mankind  were  certain  of  many  things 
before  ever  any  one  thought  of  such  questions.  Moreover, 
since  the  question  was  first  raised,  few,  compared  with  the 
whole  human  race,  have  examined  it ;  so  it  is  now,  and  so 
it  will  be ;  and  all  the  theories  invented  on  this  point  can 
have  no  efiect  upon  the  fact  of  certainty.  What  has  been 
said  of  its  production  may  be  said  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
solidate it.  When  have  the  generality  of  men  had,  or 
when  will  they  have,  time  and  opportunity  to  examine 
these  questions? 

34.  Philosophy  could  here  have  produced  nothing  but 
skepticism,  for  the  variety  and  opposition  of  sj^stems  were 
more  calculated  to  create  than  to  dissipate  doubts.  Happily 
nature  is  the  most  invincible  opponent  of  skepticism ;  the 
sage's  dreams  pass  not  from  his  library  to  the  every  day 
uses  of  the  life  of  ordinary  men,  or  even  of  those  who 
labor  under  or  imagine  them. 

85.  Philosophy  here  can  propose  to  itself  no  more  rea- 
sonable object  than  sunply  to  examine  the  foundations  of 
certainty,  with  the  sole  view  of  more  thoroughly  knowing 
the  human  mind,  not  of  making  any  change  in  practice ; 
just  as  astronomers  observe  the  course  of  the  stars,  inves- 
tigate and  determine  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject, 
without  therefore  presuming  to  be  able  to  modify  them. 

36.  But  even  this  supposition  places  philosophy  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  position ;  for  if  we  recollect  what  we  have 
already  established,  we  shall  see  that  science  observes  a 
real  and  true  phenomenon,  but  gives  it  a  gratuitous  expla- 
nation, by  making  an  imaginary  analysis  of  it. 
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Experience  lias  in  fact  sliown  our  understanding  to  be 
guided  by  no  one  of  the  considerations  made  by  pliiloso- 
pliers ;  its  assent,  wlien  it  is  accompanied  by  the  greatest  cer- 
taint};^,  is  a  spontaneous  product  of  a  natural  instinct,  not  of 
combinations ;  it  is  a  firm  adhesion  exacted  by  the  evidence 
of  the  truth,  the  power  of  the  internal  sense,  or  the  impulse 
of  instinct ;  not  a  conviction  produced  by  a  series  of  ratioci- 
nations. These  combinations  and  ratiocinations  therefore 
exist  only  in  the  mind  of  philosophers,  not  in  reality; 
when,  therefore,  they  attempt  to  designate  the  foundations 
of  certainty,  we  are  told  what  could  or  should  have  been, 
but  not  what  is. 

If  philosophers  would  only  be  guided  by  their  own  sys- 
tems, and  would  not  forget  them  nor  set  them  aside  as  soon 
as,  or  even  before,  thej  have  finished  explaining  them,  it 
might  be  said,  that  even  if  no  reason  can  be  given  for  human 
certainty,  one  can  be  given  for  philosophical  certainty ;  but 
since  these  same  philosophers  make  no  use  of  these  scien- 
tific means  save  when  developing  them  ex  professo,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  pretended  foundations  are  a  mere  theory, 
having  little  or  no  connection  with  the  reality, 

87.  This  demonstration  of  the  vanity  of  philosophical 
systems  relating  to  the  foundation  of  certainty,  far  from 
leading  to  skepticism,  has  a  directly  contrary  tendency ;  for 
it  makes  us  appreciate  at  their  true  value,  the  emptiness  of 
our  cavils,  compares  their  impotence  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  nature,  and  thus  destroys  that  foolish  pride  Avhich 
would  make  us  superior  to  the  laws  imposed  upon  our  un- 
derstanding by  the  Creator  himself;  it  places  us  in  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  torrent  of  humanity  has  for  ages 
run ;  and  it  disposes  us  to  receive  with  sound  philosophy 
.  what  the  laws  of  our  nature  force  us  to  accept.  (3) 
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CHAPTBE    IV. 

EXISTENCE    OF    TRANSCENDENTAL    SCIENCE    IN    THE    ABSOLUTE 
INTELLECTUAL    ORDER. 

38.  Philosophers  have  souglit  a  first  principle  of  liuman 
knowledge ;  each  has  assigned  his  own,  and  now  after  so 
much  discussion  it  is  doubtful  who  is  right,  or  even  if  any 
one  is  right. 

Before  inquiring  what  the  first  princi23le  is,  they  ought 
to  have  ascertained  whether  there  be  any  such  principle. 
We  cannot  suppose  this  last  question  to  be  answered  affirm- 
atively ;  for  it  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  susceptible  of 
different  solutions,  according  to  the  aspect  under  which  it 
is  seen. 

The  first  principle  of  knowledge  may  be  understood  in 
either  of  two  senses  ;  as  denoting  one  first  truth  from  which 
all  others  flow,  or  as  expressing  a  truth  which  we  must  sup- 
pose if  we  would  not  have  all  other  truths  disappear.  In 
the  former  sense  it  is  a  spring  from  which  the  waters  flow, 
which  fertilize  the  intellect ;  in  the  second  sense  it  is  a  point 
whereon  to  rest  a  great  weight. 

39.  Is  there  any  one  truth  from  which  all  others  flow  ? 
There  is  in  reality,  in  the  order  of  beings,  in  the  universal 
intellectual  order;  but  in  the  human  intellectual  order 
there  is  none. 

40.  There  is  in  the  order  of  beings  one  truth,  the  origin 
of  all  truths ;  for  truth  is  reality,  and  there  is  one  Being, 
au.thor  of  all  beings.  This  being  is  a  truth, — ^truth  itself, — 
the  plenitude  of  truth, — for  he  is  being  by  essence,  the 
plenitude  of  being. 
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Every  school  of  pliilosopliy  has  in  some  sense  recognized 
this  unity  of  oiigin.  The  atheist  talks  of  the  force  of  na- 
ture ;  the  pantheist  of  an  only  substance,  of  the  absolute, 
of  the  unconditioned;  both  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
God,  and  now  labour  to  replace  it  by  something  which  may 
be  made  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  development  of  its  phenomena. 

41.  There  is  in  the  universal  intellectual  order  one  truth 
from  which  all  others  flow ;  it  is,  that  the  unity  of  origin 
of  all  truths  is  not  only  found  in  realized  truths,  that  is,  in 
beings  considered  in  themselves,  but  likewise  in  the  concat- 
enation of  ideas  representing  these  beings.  And  thus  if 
our  understanding  could  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
truths,  and  embrace  them  in  their  unity  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions uniting  them,  it  would  see  them  after  arriving  at  a 
certain  height,  notwithstanding  their  dispersion  and  diver- 
gence as  now  perceived  by  us,  converge  to  a  centre,  in 
which  they  unite,  like  rays  of  light  in  the  luminous  object 
from  which  they  issued. 

42.  The  most  profound  philosophical  doctrines  often  ap.- 
pear  in  the  treatises  of  theologians  explaining  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  Thus  St.  Thomas,  in  his  questions  on  the 
understanding  of  angels,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  works, 
has  left  us  a  very  luminous  and  interesting  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  spirits  understand  by  a  number  of  ideas  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  their  order ;  and  so  the 
diminution  goes  on  even  to  God,  who  understands  by  means 
of  a  single  idea  which  is  his  own  essence.  And  thus  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  doctor,  not  only  is  there  one  being, 
author  of  all  beings,  but  also  one  infinite  idea  which  in- 
cludes all  ideas.  Whoever  fully  possesses  this  idea  will 
see  every  thing  in  it ;  but  since  this  full  possession,  called 
comprehension  in  theology,  is  solely  a  property  of  the  in- 
finite intelligence  of  God,  creatures,  when  in  the  other  life 
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they  sliall  have  obtained  the  beatific  vision,  will  see  more  or 
fewer  objects  in  God  according  to  the  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion in  which  they  possess  it.  How  wonderful!  The 
dogma  of  beatiiic  vision  well  understood,  is  also  a  truth 
which  sheds  much  light  upon  philosophical  theories. 
Malebranche's  sublime  dream  about  ideas  was,  perhaps,  a 
reminiscence  of  his  theological  studies. 

43.  The  transcendental  science  which  embraces  and  ex- 
plains them  all,  is  a  chimera  to  our  mind  so  long  as  we 
inhabit  this  earth,  but  it  is  a  reality  to  other  spirits  of  a 
higher  order,  and  it  will  also  be  so  to  us  when,  freed  from 
this  mortal  body,  we  attain  the  regions  of  light. 

44.  So  far  as  we  may  conjecture  from  analogy,  we  have 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  transcendental  science,  which 
includes  all  sciences,  and  is  in  its  turn  contained  in  one 
sole  principle,  or  rather,  in  one  only  idea,  in  one  only  in- 
tuition. If  we  observe  the  scale  of  beings,  the  grades  of 
distinction  between  individual  intelligences,  and  the  succes- 
sive progress  of  science,  the  image  of  this  truth  will  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  verj^  striking  manner. 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  oui-  mind  is  its 
power  of  generalization,  of  perceiving  the  common  in  the 
various,  of  reducing  the  multiplex  to  unity ;  and  this  power 
is  proportional  to  its  degTee  of  intelligence. 

45.  The  brute  is  limited  to  its  sensations  and  the  objects 
causing  them.  It  has  no  power  of  generalization  or  of 
classification ;  nothing  beyond  the  impression  received  or 
the  instinct  of  satisfying  its  wants.  Man,  however,  as  soon 
as  he  opens  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  perceives  un- 
numbered relations ;  he  applies  what  he  has  seen  in  one 
case  to  different  cases ;  he  generalizes  and  infolds  very 
many  ideas  in  a  single  idea.  The  child  desires  an  object 
above  his  reach  ;  he  immediately  takes  a  chair  or  a  stool, 
and  improvises  a  ladder.     A  brute  will  watch  the  object 
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of  its  appetite  Avhole  hours  when  placed  beyond  its  reach, 
witliout  ever  thinking  of  doing  hke  the  child,  and  form- 
ing a  ladder.  If  every  thing  be  so  disposed  as  to  enable 
it  to  climb,  it  will  climb,  but  it  is  incapable  of  thinking 
that  in  similar  circumstances  it  ought  to  act  in  like  man- 
ner. In  the  former  case,  we  see  a  being  having  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  mecms,  and  its  relation  to  the  end,  of  which 
it  makes  use  when  necessary  :  in  the  latter  we  see  another 
being  having  indeed  before  its  eyes  the  end  and  the  means, 
but  not  perceiving  their  relation,  unable  to  go  beyond  the 
material  individuality  of  objects. 

In  the  former  there  is  perception  of  unity ;  in  the  latter 
there  is  no  bond  to  join  the  variety  of  particular  facts. 

It  is  seen  by  this  simple  example  that  the  child  will  re- 
duce all  the  infinity  of  cases,  in  which  an  object  may  be 
placed  beyond  his  reach,  to  this  one  case ;  he  possesses,  so 
to  speak,  the  formula  of  this  little  problem.  True,  he  does 
not  render  himself  an  account  of  this  formula,  that  is,  does 
not  reflect  upon  it ;  but  he  has  it  in  reality ;  and  if  you 
give  him  an  opportunity  he  will  at  once  apply  it,  ^vhich 
proves  that  he  has  it.  Or  speak  to  him  of  things  placed 
too  high  for  his  reach,  and  point  rapidly  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  objects  before  him ;  he  will  at  all  times  in- 
stantly apply  the  general  idea  of  an  auxiliary  medium ;  he 
will  avail  himself  perhaps  of  his  father's  arm,  or  that  of  a 
servant,  a  chair,  if  in  the  house,  a  heap  of  stones,  if  in  the 
fields;  he  discovers  in  all  things  the  relation  of  the  yneans 
to  the  end.  When  he  sees  the  end,  he  immediately  turns 
his  attention  to  the  means  of  attaining  it :  the  general  idea 
seeks  individualization  in  a  particular  case, 

46,  Art  is  the  collection  of  rules  for  doing  any  thing  well ; 
and  is  the  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  each  rule  embraces 
a  greater  number  of  cases,  and  consequently  as  the  number 
of  these  rules  is  smaller.     Doubtless,  buildings  that  were 
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solid,  well  proportioned,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  destined,  had  been  constructed  before  the 
rules  of  architecture  were  reduced  to  formulas  ;  but  the  great 
progress  of  intelligence  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
consisted  in  ascertaining  what  there  was  common  to  all 
well-built  houses,  in  determining  the  cause  of  beauty  and 
of  solidity,  in  themselves  considered,  by  passing  from  the 
individual  to  the  universal,  that  is,  by  forming  general  ideas 
of  beauty  and  solidity  applicable  to  an  indefinite  number 
of  particular  cases,  by  simplifying. 

47.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  liberal  and  me- 
chanical arts :  the  progress  of  intelligence  in  all  of  them 
consists  in  reducing  multiplicity  to  unity,  and  including  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  applications  in  the  least  possible 
number  of  ideas.  This  is  why  lovers  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  labor  to  discover  an  idea  of  beauty  in  general,  in 
order  to  attain  a  type  appHcable  to  all  literary  and  artistic 
objects.  It  is  also  obvious  that  those  engaged  in  mechani- 
cal arts  always  endeavor  to  govern  their  j^roceedings  by  a 
few  rules,  and  he  is  held  to  be  the  most  skilful  who  suc- 
ceeds in  combining  the  greatest  variety  of  results  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  means,  by  making  that,  which  others 
connect  with  many  ideas,  depend  upon  one  idea  alone. 
When  we  see  a  machine  produce  wonderful  effects  by  a 
very  simple  process,  we  praise  the  artificer  not  less  for  the 
means  than  for  the  end:  this  we  say,  is  gTand,  and  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  works  is  the  most  astonishing. 

48.  Let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  natural  and  exact 
sciences. 

The  merit  of  our  actual  system,,  of  numeration  consists 
in  including  the  expression  of  all  numbers  in  a  single  idea, 
making  the  value  of  each  figure  ten  times  that  to  the  right, 
and  filling  all  intervals  with  zeros.  The  expression  of  in- 
finite numbers  is  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  a  single  rule 
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based  upon  a  single  idea ;  the  relation  of  position  with  a 
tenfold  value.  Logarithms  have  enabled  arithmetic  to 
make  a  great  advance  by  diminishing  the  number  of  its 
fundamental  operations,  since,  with  them  it  reduces  multi- 
plication and  division  to  addition  and  subtraction.  Alge- 
bra is  only  the  generalization  of  arithmetical  expressions 
and  operations,  their  simplification.  The  application  of 
algebra  to  geometry  is  the  generalization  of  geometrical  ex- 
pressions ;  formulas  of  lines,  figures,  bodies,  only  the  ex- 
pression of  their  universal  idea.  In  this  idea  as  in  a  type, 
geometry  preserves  its  first  and  generative  idea,  and  it  re- 
quires only  the  simplest  applications  in  order  to  form  an 
exact  calculation  of  all  lines  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
which  can  possibly  be  met  with  in  practice.  In  the  simple 
cxpresssion  ^4=^;  called  the  difierential  co-efficient,  is  con- 
tained the  whole  idea  of  infinitesimal  calculus.  It  origi- 
nated in  geometrical  considerations,  but  so  soon  as  its  uni- 
versality was  conceived,  it  ponred  a  flood  of  light  upon 
every  branch  of  mathematical  and  natural  science,  and  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  whose  confines  are  still 
unknov/n.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of  this  calculus  ema- 
nates from  its  simplicity,  its  prompt  generalization  of  both 
.algebra  and  geometry,  and  its  uniting  them  in  a  single 
point  which  is  the  relation  of  the  limits  of  the  differentials 
of  any  function. 

49.  It  is  to  this  unity  of  idea  that  the  human  intellect  in 
its  ambition  aspires,  and  once  obtained,  it  proves  the  cause 
of  great  progi-ess.  The  glory  of  the  greatest  geniuses  is 
that  they  discovered  it :  the  advance  of  science  has  consisted 
in  profiting  by  it.  Vieta  explained  and  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  general  expression  of  arithmetical  quantities ; 
Descartes  extended  this  to  geometrical  quantities,  Newton 
established  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation ;  and  he, 
at  the  same  time  with  Leibnitz,  invented  the  infinitesimal 
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calculus ;  and  tlie  exact  and  natural  sciences  march,  by  the 
light  of  a  vast  flambeau,  with  gigantic  strides  along  paths 
never  before  trodden.  And  all  this  because  intelligence 
has  approached  unity,  and  become  possessed  of  a  genera- 
tive idea,  involving  infinite  other  ideas. 

50.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  we  advance  in 
science,  we  meet  numerous  points  of  contact,  close  relations, 
which  no  one  at  first  sight  would  have  suspected.  Ancient 
mathematicians  discussed  the  conic  sections,  but  were  fitr 
from  imagining  that  the  idea  of  the  ellipse  could  be  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  astronomy:  the  foci  to  them  were 
simple  points,  the  curve  a  line,  and  the  relations  of  both  the 
object  of  combinations  at  once  profitless  and  without  appli- 
cation. Ages  0pa.&s  away,  and  these  foci  are  the  sun,  the 
curve  the  orbit  of  planets.  The  lines  on  the  geometrician's 
table  represented  a  world ! 

The  intimate  connection  of  mathematical  and  natural 
science  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  who  shall  say  to  what 
extent  both  are  connected  with  ontological,  psychological, 
theological,  and  moral  science  ?  The  extended  scale  over 
which  beings  are  distributed  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
an  assemblage  of  unconnected  objects,  but  seen  with  the 
eyes  of  science,  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  delicately  worked 
chain,  whose  links  present,  as  we  advance,  greater  beauty 
and  perfection.  "We  see  the  different  realms  of  nature 
united  by  close  relations :  the  sciences,  of  which  they  are 
the  objects,  mutually  borrow  each  other's  light,  and  enter 
on  each  other's  territory.  The  complication  of  objects 
among  themselves  involves  this  complication  of  science  ; 
and  the  unity  of  the  laws  imposed  upon  different  orders  of 
beings  makes  all  sciences  approach,  and  tend  to  form, 
one  only  science.  If  it  were  given  us  to  see  the  identity 
of  their  origin,  the  unity  of  the  end  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  means,  we  should  come  into  the  possession  of  the  true 
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transceudental  science,  tlie  only  science  whicli  involves  all 
others,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  only  idea  in  which 
every  thing  is  represented  as  it  is,  and  every  thing  seen 
without  any  necessity  of  combination,  or  effort  of  any  kind, 
just  as  a  magnificent  landscape,  its  outlines,  form,  and 
colors  are  pictured  on  a  perfectly  clear  mirror.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  shadows  of  reality, 
and  must  see  in  the  instinctive  tendenc}^  of  our  understand- 
ing to  simplify,  to  reduce  every  thing  or  make  it  approach 
as  much  as  possible  to  unity,  the  announcement,  the 
sign  of  this  single  science,  this  intuition  of  the  one  infinite 
idea ;  just  as  in  the  desire  for  happiness  which  agitates  our 
heart,  the  thirst  after  enjoyment  which  torments  us  we  dis- 
cover a  proof  that  all  is  not  ended  here  below,  and  that  our 
soul  has  been  created  for  the  possession  of  a  good  not  to  be 
attained  in  this  mortal  life. 

51.  If  we  compare  men  with  men,  and  pay  attention  to 
the  character  of  genius,  the  most  elevated  point  of  human 
intelligence,  we  shall  see  the  truth  of  wliat  has  been  said  of 
the  scale  of  human  beings,  and  the  progress  of  science. 
Men  of  true  genius  are  distinguished  by  the  unity  and  ex- 
tent of  their  conceptions.  If  they  treat  a  difiicult  and 
complicated  question,  they  simplify  it,  consider  it  from  a 
high  point  of  view,  and  determine  one  general  idea  which 
sheds  light  upon  all  the  others.  If  they  have  a  difiiculty 
to  solve,  they  show  the  root  of  the  error,  and  with  a  word 
dispel  all  the  illusion  of  sophistry.  If  they  use  synthesis, 
they  first  establish  the  principle  which  is  to  serve  as  its 
basis,  and  with  one  dash  trace  the  road  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  reach  the  wished-for  result.  If  they  make  use  of 
analysis,  they  strike  in  its  secret  resort  the  point  where  de- 
composition is  to  commence,  they  at  once  open  the  object, 
and  reveal  to  us  its  most  obscure  mysteries.  If  there  is 
question  of  a  discovery,  while  others  are  seeking  here  and 
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tliere,  they  strilve  tlie  ground  witli  their  foot,  and  exclaim, 
"the  treasure  is  here."  They  make  no  long  arguments, 
nor  evasions ;  their  thoughts  are  few  but  pregnant ;  their 
words  are  not  many,  but  in  each  of  them  is  set  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value. 

52.  No  doubt  there  is  in  the  intellectual  order  a  single 
truth  from  which  all  other  truths  emanate,  one  idea  which 
includes  all  other  ideas.  This  philosophy  teaches,  and  the 
efforts,  the  natural  and  instinctive  tendencies  of  every  in- 
telligence, toiling  after  simphcity  and  unity,  show  it :  such 
also  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  which  considers  that 
thought  the  highest  and  most  noble  which  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  the  most  sunple.  (4) 


CHAPTEE    V. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    SCIENCE    IN    THE    HUMAN    INTELLECTUAL    ORDER 
CANNOT    EMANATE    FROM    THE    SENSES, 

63.  In  the  human  intellectual  order,  such  as  it  is  in  this 
life,  there  is  no  one  truth  from  which  all  others  flow :  philo- 
sophers have  sought  one  in  vain ;  they  have  found  none, 
for  there  was  none  to  be  found.  In  fact,  where  could  it  be 
found  ? 

54.  "Would  it  emanate  from  the  senses , 

Sensations  are  as  various  as  the  objects  which  produce 
them :  by  them  we  acquire  knowledge  of  individual  and 
material  things ;  but  no  one  truthj'^urce  of  all  other  truths, 
can  be  found  in  any  one  of  these,  or  the  sensations  proceed- 
ing from  them. 

55.  If  we  observe  our  impressions  received  through  sen- 
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sation,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  are  all  equal  so  far  as  the 
production  of  certainty  is  concerned.  We  are  just  as  cer- 
tain of  the  sensation  caused  by  any  noise  whatever,  as  we 
are  of  that  produced  by  an  object  which  we  see,  an  odorous 
body  which  we  smell,  a  savory  morsel  which  we  taste,  or 
any  thiDg  which  strongly  affects  our  sense  of  touch.  There 
is  no  gradation  in  the  certainty  produced  by  these  sensa- 
tions :  they  are  all  equal ;  for  if  we  speak  of  sensation  itself, 
we  experience  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  nncer- 
tainty ;  and  if  we  speak  of  the  relation  of  sensation  with 
the  existence  of  the  object  causing  it,  we  are  just  as  certain 
that  the  sensation  called  sight  corresponds  to  an  external 
object  seen^  as  we  are  that  an  external  object  toucJied  corre- 
sponds to  the  sensation  called  touch. 

Hence  we  infer  that  no  one  sensation  is  the  origin  of  the 
certainty  of  other  sensations ;  in  this  they  are  all  alike :  and 
most  men  have  no  other  reason  than  their  experience  why 
they  should  be  sure  of  this  certainty.  We  are  aware  that 
what  happens  to  individuals  from  whose  eyes  cataracts 
have  been  removed,  shows  that  simple  sensation  does  not 
suflEice  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  object  perceived,  and 
that  one  sense  aids  another :  but  this  does  not  prove  any 
one  of  them  to  be  preferable ;  for  as  the  blind  man,  whose 
sight  was  suddenly  restored,  did  not  form  an  exact  judg- 
ment as  to  the  size  and  distance  of  objects  seen  by  sight 
only,  but  required  the  assistance  of  touch ;  so  is  it  very 
probable  that  if  a  person  of  good  eyesight  had  been  de- 
prived from  his  birth  of  the  sense  of  touch,  he  would  not 
be  able,  were  this  sense  given  him  suddenly,  to  form  an  ex- 
act judgment  concerning  objects  touched,  until,  by  the  aid 
of  sight,  he  had  become  accustomed  to  combine  the  new 
and  the  old  order  of  sensations,  and  learnt  by  practice  to 
determine  the  relations  of  sensation  with  its  object,  or  to 
know  by  sensation  the  properties  of  its  object. 
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56.  This  fact  of  the  bhncl  man  is  however  contradicted 
by  others  which  lead  to  a  directly  opposite  result.  The 
youth,  upon  whom  the  oculist,  Jean  Janin,  performed  the 
same  operation,  and  other  persons  blind  from  their  birth, 
whose  eyesight  Luigi  de'  Gregori  partly  restored,  did  not, 
like  the  blind  man  of  Cheselden,  deem  these  objects  stuck 
to  their  eyes,  but  that  they  saw  them  as  things  really  ex- 
ternal and  separate.  Eosmini  thu.s  relates  it,*  although  he 
gives  the  preference  to  the  Cheselden  case,  which  he  says 
was  repeated  in  Italy  by  the  professor  Giacomo  di  Pavia 
with  precisely  the  same  results. 

57.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  this  combination  of 
one  sensation  with  another  enables  us  to  judge  rightly  of 
external  objects ;  chiefly  because  the  development  of  our 
sensitive  and  intellectual  faculties  is  completed  before  we 
can  reflect  upon  it :  and  thus  we  find  ourselves  certain  of 
the  existence  and  properties  of  things  before  we  have 
thought  of  certainty,  and  much  less  of  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it. 

58.  But  even  supposing  us,  after  occupying  ourselves 
with  sensations  and  their  relations  with  objects,  to  set  aside 
the  certainty  which  we  already  have,  and  to  act  as  if  we 
sought  it,  we  can  find  no  one  sensation  the  basis  of  the 
certainty  of  the  other  sensations.  We  should  meet  in  that 
all  the  difl&culties  to  be  encountered  in  the  others. 

59.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  upon  this  point  is  to  de- 
termine the  relations  of  the  sense  of  sight  with  that  of 
touch,  and  how  far  the  one  depends  upon  the  other.  We 
propose  hereafter  to  examine  these  questions  at  some 
length,  and  we  shall  therefore  now  refrain  from  entering 

*  Saffffio  sull^  origine  delle  idee,  p.  5,  c.  iv,,  Ir.  11,  p.  285,  where  he  cites 
the  theoretico-ehemical  observations  on  the  cataracts  of  those  born  blind, 
by  Luigi  do'  Gregori,  professor  of  chemistrj-  and  opthalmia,  published  at 
Rome  in  1S2G. 
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upon  tliem,  as  well  because  tliey  are  not  of  a  cliaracter  to 
be  incidentally  investigated,  as  because  whatever  their  so- 
lution, it  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  what  we  shall  here  estab- 
lish. 

60.  It  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  us  to  know  that  the 
certainty  of  all  sensations  was,  philosophically  speaking, 
founded  upon  that  of  some  one  sensation.  Every  sensa- 
tion is  a  contingent,  individual  fact :  how  then  are  we  to 
draw  from  it  light  to  guide  us  to  necessary  truths  ?  No 
matter  under  what  aspect  we  consider  sensation,  it  is  only 
an  impression  received  through  our  organs.  We  are  sure 
of  the  impression  because  it  is  intimately  present  to  our 
mind ;  and  its  repetition  aided  by  other  sensations,  whether 
of  the  same  or  another  sense,  makes  us  certain  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  object  producing  it:  but  every  thing  is  done 
instinctively,  with  little  or  no  reflection ;  and  we  are  al- 
ways condemned,  however  much  we  reflect,  to  reach  a  point 
beyond  which  we  cannot  pass,  for  nature  herself  there 
stops  us. 

61.  Far  then  from  finding  in  any  sensation  a  fundamental 
fact  on  which  to  found  a  philosophical  certainty,  we  discover 
a  collection  of  particular  and  mutually  distinct  facts,  equal, 
however,  so  far  as  the  production  in  us  of  "that  security 
which  we  call  certainty  is  concerned.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
decompose  man,  and  reduce  him  first  to  an  inanimate  ma- 
chine, then  allow  him  one  sense,  making  him  perceive 
different  sensations,  afterwards  grant  him  another  sense, 
maldng  him  combine  the  new  and  the  old  sensations,  and 
so  on  synthetically  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  them 
all.  These  things  may  do  to  entertain  one's  curiosity,  to 
nourish  philosophical  pretensions,  or  to  give  a  show  of  prob- 
ability to  imaginary  systems ;  but  they  are  in  reality  of 
little  or  no  use;  the  evolutions  which  the'  observer  im- 
agines  do   not  resemble   those  of  nature;   and   the   true 
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pliilosoplier  ought  to  examine  what  really  is,  not  what  is 
only  in  his  conception. 

Condillac,  animating  his  statue  by  degrees,  and  making 
the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge  flow  from  one  sensa- 
tion, is  like  those  priests  who  got  inside  the  statue  of  the 
idol,  and  thence  emitted  their  oracles.  It  is  not  the  statue 
which  receives  animation,  that  speaks  and  thinks,  it  is  Con- 
dillac from  within  it.  Let  us,  however,  gTant  to  the  sensist 
all  he  demands ;  let  us  allow  him-  to  regulate  as  he  pleases 
the  mutual  dependence  of  sensations ;  fbr  the  instant  we 
require  him  to  make  use  only  of  pure  sensations  in  his  dis- 
cussions, he  will  be  utterly  disconcerted,  how  much  soever 
he  may  suppose  them  to  be  transformed.  But  we  reserve 
these  questions  to  the  place  in  which  we  shall  examine  the 
nature  and  origin  of  ideas. 

62.  Why  are  we  sure  that  the  agreeable  sensation  which 
we  experience  in  our  sense  of  smell  proceeds  from  an  object 
called  a  rose^  Because  we  recollect  having  experienced 
the  same  sensation  on  a  thousand  other  occasions ;  because 
both  sight  and  touch  confirm  the  testimony  of  smell.  But 
how  do  Ave  know  that  these  sensations  are  something  beside 
the  impressions  received  in  our  soul  ?  Why  may  we  not 
believe  them  to  come  from  some  cause  or  other,  without  re- 
lation to  external  causes  ?  Is  it  because  other  men  say  the 
contrary  ?  Are  we  certain  that  they  exist  ?  How  do  they 
know  what  they  tell  us?  How  do  we  know  that  we  hear 
rightly  ?  There  is  the  same  difficulty  with  the  other  senses 
as  with  that  of  hearing,  and  if  we  doubt  the  testimony 
of  three  senses,  why  shall  we  not  doubt  that  of  four? 
Eeasoning  is  here  of  no  avail ;  it  would  lead  us  to  cavils 
Avhich  would  require  an  impassible  doubt,  and  would  tear 
from  us  a  security,  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts, 
we  cannot  despoil  ourselves. 

Moreover,  if  we  appeal  to  the  principles  of  reason,  in 
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order  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  sensation,  we  leave  the  territory 
of  sensations,  and  do  not  place  in  them  the  primitive  truth, 
origin  of  all  other  truths,  nor  accomplish  what  we  under- 
took. 

63.  Hence  it  follows :  First,  that  there  is  no  one  sensa- 
tion which  is  the  origin  of  the  certainty  of  all  others ;  this 
we  have  only  indicated  here,  reserving  the  demonstration 
of  it  to  our  treatise  on  sensations.  Secondly,  although 
such  a  sensation  were  to  exist,  it  could  not  serve  as  the 
basis  of  any  thing  in  the  intellectual  order,  for  with  sensa- 
tion alone  it  is  impossible  even  to  think.  Thirdly,  that  sen- 
sations, so  far  from  being  able  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  tran- 
scendental science,  cannot  serve  of  themselves  alone  to  estab- 
lish any  science;  because  necessary  truths  cannot  flow 
from  them,  since  they  are  contingent  facts.  (5) 


CHAPTEE    YI. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    SCIENCE. INSUFFICIENCY    OF    REAL    TRUTHS. 

64.  We  have  thought  proper  briefly  to  refute  Condillac's 
system,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  or  be- 
cause it  was  not  before  in  sufficiently  bad  repute,  but  in 
order  to  clear  the  field  for  higher  and  more  strictly  philo- 
sophical discussions.  "We  should  not  omit  to  guard  philo- 
sophy against  the  prejudice  cast  upon  it  by  a  system  as 
vain  as  it  is  profitless.  All  that  is  most  sublime  in  the 
science  of  the  mind  disappears  with  the  statue-man  and 
transformed  sensations :  we  vindicate  the  rights  of  human 
reason  by  showing  that  before  entering  upon  more  tran- 
scendental questions  it  is  indispensable  to  discard  Condillac's 
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system;  just  as  it  is  necessary  before  making  a  good  road 
to  clear  away  tlie  brusliwood  which  obstructs  the  passage. 

65.  We  come  now  to  the  proof  that  in  the  human  intel- 
lectual order,  such  as  it  is  in  this  life,  there  is  no  one  truth 
the  source  of  all  truths ;  because  no  one  truth  includes 
them  all. 

Truths  are  of  two  kinds,  real  and  ideal.  We  call  facts, 
or  whatever  exists,  real  truths ;  we  call  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  ideas  ideal  truths.  A  real  truth  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  to  he,  taken  substantively,  or  at  least 
it  supposes  a  proposition  in  which  this  verb  has  been 
taken  in  this  sense:  an  ideal  truth  is  expressed  by  the 
same  verb  taken  copulatively,  as  signifying  the  necessary 
relation  of  a  predicate  with  a  subject,  abstracting  it,  how- 
ever, from  both.  We  are,  that  is,  we  exist,  expresses  a  real 
truth,  a  fact.  Whoever  thinks  exists,  expresses  an  ideal  truth, 
for  it  does  not  affirm  that  there  is  any  one  who  thinks  or 
exists,  but  that  if  there  is  any  one  who  thinks,  he  exists ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  affirms  a  necessary  relation  between 
thought  and  being.  To  real  truths  corresponds  the  real 
world,  the  world  of  existences ;  to  ideal  truths  the  logical 
world,  that  of  possibility. 

The  verb  to  he,  is  sometimes  taken  copiilatively,  although 
the  relation  expressed  by  it  be  not  necessary :  such  is  the 
case  with  all  contingent  propositions,  and  when  the  predi- 
cate does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  subject.-  Some- 
times the  necessity  is  conditional,  that  is,  it  supposes  a  fact ; 
and  then  there  is  no  absolute  necessity,  since  the  supposed 
fact  is  always  contingent.  When  we  speak  of  ideal  truths, 
Ave  refer  to  those  that  express  an  absolute  necessary  rela- 
tion, abstracting  it  from  all  order  of  existence ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  understand  by  real  truths  all  those  that  sup- 
pose a  proposition  in  which  a  fact  has  been  established.    To 
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this  class  belong  the  truths  of  natural  science,  for  they  all 
suppose  some  fact  which  is  the  object  of  observation. 

6Q.  No  real  finite  truth  can  be  the  origin  of  all  others. 
Truth  of  this  kind  is  the  expression  of  a  particular  contin- 
gent fact,  and  consequently  can  neither  include  other  real 
truths  or  the  world  of  existences,  nor  ideal  truths  which 
refer  only  to  necessary  relations  in  the  world  of  possi- 
bility. 

67.  Were  we  to  see  intuitively  infinite  existence,  cause 
of  all  existences,  we  should  know  a  real  truth,  origin  of  all 
others ;  but  as  we  know  this  infinite  existence  only  by  dis- 
cursion  and  not  by  intuition,  it  follows  that  we  do  not 
know  the  fact  of  that  existence  in  which  the  reason  of  all 
other  existences  is  contained.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  us, 
after  having  by  means  of  discursion  reached  this  cognition, 
to  explain  from  this  point  of  view  the  existence  of  the 
finite  by  the  sole  existence  of  the  infinite;  for  if  we 
abstract  the  existence  of  the  finite,  the  discursion,  by 
which  we  attained  to  the  cognition  of  the  infinite,  disap- 
pears, and  then  our  whole  scientific  fabric  tumbles  to  the 
ground.  Demonstrate  to  a  man  by  means  of  discursion  the 
existence  of  Grod,  and  require  him,  setting  aside  the  point 
of  departure,  and  depending  upon  the  sole  idea  of  the  in- 
finite, to  explain  not  only  the  possibility,  but  also  the  reality 
of  creation ;  and  he  cannot  do  it.  If  he  only  sets  aside  the 
finite  all  his  reasoning  fails,  and  no  effort  can  prevent  its 
failing ;  he  is  like  an  architect  who,  after  having  built  a 
superb  cupola,  is  required  to  support  it  although  the  foun- 
dations of  the  edifice  are  removed. 

68.  Take  any  real  truth  whatever,  the  plainest  and  most 
certain  fact,  and  yet  we  can  derive  nothing  from  it  if  ideal 
truth  comes  not  to  fecundate  it.  "We  exist,  we  think,  we 
feel;  these  are  indubitable  facts,  but  science  can  deduce 
nothing  froni  them ;  they  are  particular  contingent  facts. 
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whose  existence  or  non-existence  neither  affects  other  facts 
nor  reaches  the  world  of  ideas. 

These  truths  are  of  the  purely  sensible  order,  have  not 
of  themselves  any  relation  with  the  order  of  science,  nor 
can  they  be  elevated  to  it  if  not  combined  with  ideal  truths. 
Descartes,  when  he  brought  forward  the  fact  of  thought  and 
existence,  driven  as  he  was  by  his  attempt  to  raise  a  scien- 
tific edifice,  passed  unawares  from  the  real  to  the  ideal 
order.  I  thinks  he  said ;  and  had  he  stopped  here  he  would 
have  reduced  his  philosophy  to  a  simple  intuition  of  con- 
sciousness ;  but  he  wished  to  go  farther,  he  wished  to  rea- 
son, and  then  of  necessity  availed  himself  of  an  ideal  truth  : 
lolioever  thinks  exists.  Thus  with  a  universal  and  necessary 
truth  he  fecundated  his  individual  and  contingent  fact ;  and 
as  he  needed  some  rule  to  guide  him  in  his  onward  march, 
he  sought  one  in  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  ideas. 
And  thus  also  we  see  how  this  philosopher,  who  so  toiled 
in  search  of  unity,  came  all  at  once  in  contact  with  tripli- 
cit}'-:  a  fact ^  an  objective  truth,  a  criterion:  a  fact  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  subject;  an  objective  truth  in  the  ne- 
cessary relation  of  thought  with  existence ;  a  criterion  in 
the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  ideas. 

We  may  defy  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  to  reason 
upon  any  fact  whatever  without  the  aid  of  ideal  truth.  We 
shall  find  in  all  facts  the  same  sterility  as  in  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  no  conjecture,  but  a  rigid  demonstra- 
tion. Only  one  existence  contains  the  reason  of  all  other 
existences ;  if,  then,  we  do  not  immediately  and  intuitively 
know  it,  we  cannot  discover  any  one  real  truth,  origin  of 
all  others. 

69.  Even  supposing  there  to  be  in  the  order  of  creation 
a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  whole  universe  is  only  a 
simple  development  of  it,  we  should  not  therefore  have 
found  the  real  truth  source  of  all  science,  for  it  would  not 
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enable  us  to  make  any  advance  towards  tlie  world  of  pos- 
sibilitj^j  the  ideal  order,  infinitely  sujDerior  to  that  of  finite 
existences. 

If  we  suppose  the  progi-ess  of  natural  science  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  single,  simple  law,  which  presides  over 
the  development  of  all  others,  and  the  application  of  which, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  is  a  sufficient  reason  of 
all  the  phenomena  now  referred  to  many  and  very  compli- 
cated laws ;  this  would,  without  doubt,  be  an  immense  pro- 
gress in  sciences  the  object  of  which  is  the  visible  world ; 
but  what  would  it  give  us  to  know  of  the  world  of  intel- 
ligences ?     What  of  the  world  of  possibility  ?  (6) 


CHAPTEK    VII. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    ME    CANNOT     PRODUCE     TRANSCENDENTAL 
SCIENCE. 

70.  The  testimony  of  consciousness  is  sure  and  irresist- 
ible, but  it  has  no  connection  with  that  of  evidence.  The 
object  of  the  one  is  a  particular  and  contingent  fact ;  that 
of  the  other,  a  necessary  truth.  That  I  now  think,  is  to  me 
absolutely  certain ;  but  this  thought  of  mine  is  not  a  neces- 
sary but  a  decidedly  contingent  truth ;  for  I  might  never 
have  thought,  or  even  existed :  it  is  a  purely  individual 
fact,  is  confined  to  me,  and  its  existence  or  non-existence  in 
nowise  affects  universal  truths. 

Consciousness  is  an  anchor,  not  a  beacon :  it  saves  the 
understanding  from  shipwreck,  but  does  not  light  it  on  its 
way ;  in  the  assaults  of  universal  doubt,  consciousness  is 
at  hand  to  shield  it  from  destruction  ;  but  if  asked  to  direct 
us,  it  gives  us  only  particular  facts. 
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These  facts  liave  no  scientiiic  value,  except  when  made 
objective,  or  ratlier,  -when  the  mind,  reflecting  upon  them, 
bathes  them  in  the  light  of  necessary  truths. 

"We  think,  we  feel,  we  are  free ;  these  are  facts ;  but  of 
themselves  they  are  barren.  If  we  would  fecundate  them, 
we  must  take  them  as  a  kind  of  material  of  universal 
truths.  Thought  becomes  immovable,  it  congeals,  if  de- 
prived of  the  impulse  of  these  ideas ;  sensation  is  common 
to  us  and  the  brutes ;  and  liberty,  without  combination  of 
motives  presented  by  reason,  has  no  object,  no  life. 

71.  Here  we  discover  the  cause  of  the  obscurity  and 
sterility  of  German  philosophy  since  Fichte.  Kant  fixed 
himself  upon  the  subject,  without,  however,  destroying 
objectivity  in  the  internal  world ;  and  therefore  his  philos- 
ophy, although  containing  many  errors,  offers  to  the  mind 
some  luminous  points :  but  Fichte  went  farther,  planted 
himself  upon  the  me^  and  made  no  use  of  objectivity,  save 
when  it  was  necessary  to  the  more  solid  establishment  of  a 
fact  of  consciousness ;  and  so  he  found  only  realms  of 
darkness  and  contradiction. 

Men  of  gifted  minds  have  labored  in  vain  to  make  some 
ray  of  light  emanate  from  a  point  condemned  to  obscurity. 
The  soul  sees  itself  in  its  own  acts ;  and  that  it  presents 
immediately  to  itself  facts  conducing  to  its  own  cognition 
is  the  only  title  it  has,  more  than  other  beings  distinct  from 
it,  to  be  conceived  by  itself  What  would  it  know  were 
it  not  to  perceive  its  own  thought,  its  will,  and  the  exercise 
of  all  its  faculties  ?  How  is  it  to  discuss  its  own  nature,  if 
not  from  data  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  its  own  acts  ? 
The  me  then  does  not  see  itself  intuitively ;  is  offered  to 
itself  only  mediately,  by  its  acts ;  that  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  it  is  in  the  same  category  as  all  other  external 
beings,  which  are  all  known  by  their  effects  upon  us. 
The  me^  in  itself  considered,  is  not  a  luminous  point ;  it 
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supports  tlie  fabric  of  reason,  but  is  not  the  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  to  be  constructed.  The  true  Hght  is 
found  in  objectivity,  for  it  is  properly  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge. The  me  can  neither  be  known  nor  thought,  save 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  itself  its  own  object,  and  consequently 
places  itself  on  a  level  with  other  beings  subject  to  intellectual 
activity,  which  operates  only  by  virtue  of  objective  truths. 
72.  Intelligence  cannot  be  conceived  without  at  least 
internal  objects  ;  but  if  the  understanding  do  not  conceive 
relations  and  consequently  truths  in  them,  they  will  be 
sterile.  These  truths  will  have  no  connection,  will  be 
isolated  facts,  if  they  involve  no  necessity ;  and  even  those 
relations  which  refer  to  particular  facts  furnished  by  ex- 
perience will  not  be  susceptible  of  any  combination  if  they 
do  not,  at  least  condition all}^,  involve  some  necessity.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  light  in  the  room  where  I  now  write  is 
in  itself  a  particular,  contingent  fact,  and  science,  as  such, 
cannot  make  it  its  object  except  by  subjecting  the  move- 
ment of  the  light  to  geometrical  laws,  that  is,  to  necessary 
truths. 

Science  then  may  find  a  resting- point  in  the  me  itself  as 
subject,  but  no  point  of  departure.  The  individual  is  of 
no  service  to  the  universal,  nor  the  contingent  to  the  neces- 
sary. Assuredly  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  the 
individual  A's  science,  if  the  individual  A  himself  did  not 
exist ;  but  the  science  which  stands  in  need  of  the  individual 
subject  is  not  science  properly  so  called,  but  the  collection 
of  individual  acts  by  which  the  individual  perceives  science. 
This  collection  of  acts  is  not  the  science  perceived,  which 
is  something  common  to  all  intellects,  and  does  not  need  this 
or  that  individual :  the  fund  of  truths  constituting  science 
does  not  spring  from  this  collection  of  individual  acts, 
particular  facts,  which  are  lost  like  minutest  drops  in  the 
ocean  of  intelligence. 
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How  then  can  science  be  based  solely  upon  tbe  subjective 
mef  How  can  the  object  be  made  to  spring  from  this  sub- 
ject? Consciousness  has  no  connection  with  science,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  facts  to  which  we  may  apply 
objective,  universal,  and  necessary  principles,  independent 
of  all  finite  individuality,  constituting  the  patrimony  of 
human  reason,  but  not  requiring  the  existence  of  any 
man. 

73.  No  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  will  produce 
the  origin  of  the  lights  of  science.  Such  an  act  would  be 
either  direct  or  reflex.  If  direct,  its  value  is  objective  not 
subjective,  the  act  does  not  found  science,  but  the  truth 
perceived,  not  the  subject  but  the  object,  not  the  we,  but 
that  which  is  seen  by  the  me.  If  reflex,  it  supposes  another 
previous  act,  to  wit,  the  object  of  .reflection,  Avhich  is  primi- 
tive, and  not  the  act. 

Neither  is  the  combination  of  the  direct  with  the  reflex 
act  of  any  service  to  science,  except  as  connected  with 
necessary  and  .objective  truths,  which  are  independent  of 
the  subject.  An  act  individually  considered,  is  an  internal 
phenomenon,  which,  apart  from  objective  truths,  teaches  us 
nothing.  It  has,  indeed,  a  scientific  value,  if  considered 
under  the  general  ideas  of  being,  cause,  effect,  principle  or 
product  of  activity,  modification,  or  its  relations  with  its 
subject,  which  is  the  substratum  of  other  similar  acts;  that 
is,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  particular  case,  comprised  in  the 
general  ideas  as  a  contingent  phenomenon,  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  help  of  necessary  truths,  as  an  experimental  fact  to 
which  a  theory  may  be  applied. 

The  reflex  act  is  only  a  cognition  of  a  cognition,  feeling, 
or  some  other  internal  phenomenon ;  and  therefore  all  re- 
flection upon  consciousness  presupposes  a  prior  direct  act. 
The  object  of  this  direct  act  is  not  the  me;  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  cognition  therefore  is  not  the  me,  as  the 
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object  known,  but  only  as  tlie  necessary  condition,  since 
there  cannot  be  tbougbt  without  a  thinking  subject. 

74.  These  considerations  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
the  system  of  Fichte,  and  that  of  all  who  take  the  human 
me  as  their  point  of  departure  on  the  voyage  of  science. 
The  me,  in  itself,  is  not  presented  to  us ;  we  know  it  only 
by  its  acts ;  and  herein  it  participates  of  a  quality  of  other 
objects,  the  essence  of  which  is  not  immediately  offered  to 
us,  but  only  what  emanates  from  it  by  the  exercise  of 
their  activity  upon  us. 

Thus  guided  by  objective  and  necessary  truths,  which  are 
the  laws  of  our  understanding,  the  type  of  the  relations  of 
beings,  and  consequently  a  sure  standard  of  them,  we 
ascend  by  reasoning  to  the  cognition  of  things  themselves. 
We  know  that  our  mind  is  simple,  because  it  thinks,  whereas 
the  composite,  the  multiplex  cannot  think.  It  is  thus  we  know 
the  me.  We  are  conscious  of  its  thinking  activity,  and  this 
is  the  material  furnished  by  the  fact,  but  then  comes  the 
principle,  the  objective  truth  to  illumine  the  fact,  and  show 
the  repugnance  between  thought  and  composition,  and  the 
necessary  connection  between  simplicity  and  consciousness. 

Upon  examination,  this  reasoning  will  be  found  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  me,  but  to  every  thinking  being ;  and  this 
is  why  we  can  extend  our  demonstration  to  all  such  beings : 
the  me,  therefore,  which 'applies  this  truth,  does  not  create, 
it  only  knows  it,  and  knows  itself  to  be  a  particular  case 
comprised  in  the  general  rule. 

75.  To  pretend  that  truth  has  its  source  in  the  subjective 
me,  is  to  begin  by  supposing  the  me  to  be  an  absolute,  infinite 
being,  the  origin  of  all  truths,  and  the  reason  of  all  beings ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  making  philosophy  commence  by 
deifying  the  human  understanding.  But  as  one  individual 
has  no  more  right  to  this  deification  than  another,  to  admit 
it  is  to  establish  a  rational  pantheism,  which,  as  we  shall 
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hereafter  see,  is  nearh^,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  absolute 
pantheism. 

If  we  suppose  individual  reason  to  be  only  a  phenome- 
non of  the  one  absolute  reason,  and  consequently  what  we 
call  spirits  not  to  be  true  substances,  but  modifications  of 
a  single  spirit,  and  each  particular  consciousness  to  be  only 
a  manifestation  of  the  universal  consciousness,  we  can  then 
conceive  why  the  source  of  all  truth  is  sought  in  the  me, 
and  why  we  interrogate  our  own  consciousness  as  a  kind  of 
oracle  through  Avhich  the  universal  consciousness  speaks. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  such  a  supposition  is  gratuitous, 
and  that  they  who  thus  seek  the  reason  of  all  truths,  begin 
by  establishing  the  most  incomprehensible  and  absurd  of 
propositions.  Who  will  persuade  us  that  our  consciousness 
is  only  the  modification  of  another  ?  Who  will  make  us 
believe  that  what  we  call  the  me  is  common  to  all  men,  to 
all  intelligent  beings,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  the  difference  of  the  modifications  of  one  absolute 
being  ?  Why,  then,  is  not  this  absolute  being  conscious  of 
every  consciousness  which  it  comprises  ?  Why  does  it  not 
know  that  which  it  contains,  and  by  which  it  is  modified  ? 
Why  does  it  believe  itself  multiplex,  if  indeed  it  be  one  ? 
Where  is  the  bond  of  this  multiplicity  ?  If  each  particular 
consciousness  were  only  a  modification,  would  it  preserve 
its  unity,  and  a  connected  series  of  all  that  happens  to  it, 
when  this  series,  this  unity  is  wanting  to  the  substance 
which  it  modifies  ? 

76.  However  this  may  be,  not  even  by  supposing  pan- 
theism, can  the  friends  of  subjective  philosophy  at  all 
advance  their  pretensions.  With  pantheism  they  legit- 
imate, so  to  speak,  their  pretension,  but  do  not  realize  it. 
The}^  call  themselves  gods,  and  as  such,  have  a  reason 
for  the  source  of  truth  being  in  them ;  but  as  there  is  in 
their  consciousness  only  one  apparition  of  their  divinity 
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only  one  phase  of  the  orb  of  light,  they  can  only  see  in  it 
what  it  presents  to  them;  and  their  divinity  finds  itself 
subjected  to  certain  laws  which  make  it  impossible  for  it  to 
give  the  light  demanded  by  philosophy, 

77.  If  we  interrogate  our  consciousness  upon  necessary 
tj-uths,  -^ve  shall  perceive  that,  far  from  pretending  to  found 
or  to  create  them,  it  both  knows  and  confesses  them  to  be 
independent  of  itself  If,  thinking  of  this  proposition :  "It 
is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time ;"  Ave  ask  ourselves  if  the  truth  of  this  originates 
in  our  thought,  consciousness  at  once  answers  that  it  does 
not.  The  proposition  was  true  before  our  consciousness 
existed ;  and  should  it  now  cease  to  exist,  the  proposition 
would  still  be  true  ;  true,  also,  when  we  do  not  think  of  it : 
the  soul  is  as  an  eye  which  contemplates  the  sun,  l^ut  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  sun. 

78.  Another  consideration  demonstrates  the  sterility  of 
all  philosophy  which  seeks  in  the  7ne  alone  the  sole  and 
universal  origin  of  human  knowledge.  Every  cognition 
requires  an  object ;  purely  subjective  cognition  is  inconceiv- 
able; although  we  suppose  the  subject  and  object  to  be 
identified,  duality  of  relation,  real  or  conceived,  is  still  ne- 
cessary ;  that  is,  the  subject  as  known  must  stand  in  a  cer- 
tain opposition, — opposition  at  least  conceived, — with  itself 
as  subject  knowing.  Now,  what  is  the  object  sought  in 
the  primitive  act  ?  Is  it  something  not  the  subject  ?  Then 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  falls  into  the  current  of  other 
philosophies,  since  in  this  something  which  is  not  the  sub- 
ject are  objective  truths.  Is  it  the  subject  itself?  Then 
we  ask,  is  it  the  s abject  in  itself  or  in  its  acts ;  if  the  sub- 
ject in  its  acts,  then  the  philosophy  is  reduced  to  ideological 
analysis,  and  has  no  special  characteristic ;  if  the  subject  in 
itself,  we  say  it  is  not  known  intuitively,  and  least  of  all 
can  they  who  call  it  the  absolute  pretend  to  this  cognition ; 
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it  is  for  tliem  even  more  than  for  others  a  dark  abyss.  In 
vain  will  you  stoop  over  this  abyss,  and  shout  for  truth ; 
the  dull  rumbling  which  reaches  your  ears  is  only  the  echo 
of  your  own  voice ;  the  profound  cavern  rolls  back  to  you 
only  your  own  words  still  more  hollow  and  mysterious. 

79.  Eminent  among  the  philosophers  most  given  to 
empty,  cavils  is  the  author  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science, 
Fichte,  of  whose  system  Madame  de  Stael  ingenuously  re- 
marked, that  it  very  much  resembled  the  awakening  of 
Pygmalion's  statue  from  sleep,  which,  turning  alternately 
to  itself  and  to  its  pedestal  said,  I  am,  I  am  not. 

Fichte  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  entitled  Doc- 
trine of  Science,  that  he  proposes  to  seek  the  most  absolute 
principle,  the  absolutely  unconditioned  principle  of  all 
human  knowledge.  This  his  method  is  erroneous :  he  be- 
gins by  supposing  what  is  unknown,  and  does  not  even  sus- 
pect that  there  may  be  a  true  multiplicity  in  the  basis  of 
human  cognitions.  "We  believe  that  there  may  be,  and  that 
there  really  is  such  a  multipHcit}^,  that  the  sources  of  our 
know'ledge  are  various,  and  of  different  orders,  and  that  we 
cannot  reduce  them  to  unity  without  leaving  man  and  as- 
cending to  God.  We  repeat  it,  this  equivocation  has  be- 
come exceedingly  general,  and  its  only  result  has  been  use- 
lessly to  fatigue  inquiring  minds  or  to  drive  them  to  ex- 
travagant systems. 

Few  philosophers  have  toiled  harder  than  Fichte  after 
this  absolute  principle ;  and  yet,  to  speak  plainly,  he  accom- 
plishes nothing ;  he  either  repeats  Descartes'  principle,  or 
amuses  himself  with  a  play  upon  words.  We  feel  pity  at 
seeing  Mm  labor  so  earnestly  to  so  little  purpose.  We  beg 
the  reader  to  follow  us  with  patience  in  our  examination  of 
the  German  philosopher's  doctrine,  not  mth  the  hope  of 
finding  a  thread  to  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  Dsedalus  of  phil- 
osophy, but  in  order  to  judge,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
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cause,  doctrines  wliicli  have  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world. 

"  If  this  principle,"  says  Ficlite,  "  is  absolutely  the  first,  it 
can  neither  be  defined  nor  demonstrated.  It  must  express 
the  act,  which  neither  is  nor  can  be  presented  among  the 
empirical  determinations  of  our  consciousness,  but  rather 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  consciousness,  and  alone  makes  con- 
sciousness possible."" 

"Without  any  antecedent,  or  any  reason,  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  show  on  what  he  bases  it,  Fichte  as- 
sui'es  us  that  the  first  principle  must  express  an  act.  Why 
may  it  not  be  an  objective  truth?  This,  at  least,  would 
have  deserved  some  attention,  for  all  preceding  schools,  the 
Cartesian  included,  located  the  first  principle  among  objec- 
tive truths,  not  among  acts.  Descartes  himself  needed  an 
objective  truth  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  thought  and 
existence.  "Whoever  thinks  exists,"  or,  in  other  words, 
"  whoever  does  not  exist  cannot  think." 

80.  This  last  remark  shows  one  of  the  radical  vices 
affecting  the  doctrine  of  Fichte  and  other  Germans,  who 
attribute  an  altogether  unmerited  importance  to  subjective 
philosophy.  They  accuse  others  of  too  easily  making  the 
transition  from  the  subject  to  the  object,  but  forget  that 
they,  at  the  same  time  pass,  unauthorised  by  any  reason  or 
title,  from  objective  thought  to  the  pure  subject.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  passage  of  Fichte  just  cited,  what,  we  ask, 
will  an  act  be  which  neither  is  nor  can  be  presented  among 
the  empirical  determinations  of  our  consciousness?  The 
principle  in  question  is  not  exempted  from  being  known 
because  it  is  absolute ;  for  if  we  do  not  know  it,  we  cannot 
assert  that  it  is  absolute ;  and  if  it  is  Jiot,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sented among  the   empirical  determinations  of  our  con- 

*  WissenschafislfJtre,  Th.  1,  §  1 
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scioiisness,  it  ueitlier  is  uor  can  be  known.  Man  knows 
not  tliat  wliicli  is  not  present  in  liis  consciousness. 

The  absolute  principle  upon  wliick  all  consciousness  rests, 
and  wliick  makes  it  possible,  eitker  does  or  does  not  belong 
to  consciousness.  If  tlie  former,  it  is  liable  to  all  tke  diffi- 
culties affecting  tke  otker  acts  of  consciousness ;  if  tke  latter, 
it  cannot  be  tke  object  of  observation,  and  tkerefore  we  can 
know  notking  of  it. 

Fickte  confesses  tkat  in  order  to  arrive  at  tke  primitive 
act,  and  separate  from  it  all  tkat  does  not  really  belong  to 
it,  we  must  suppose  tke  rules  of  all  reflection  to  be  valid, 
and  start  witk  some  one  of  tke  many  universally  admitted 
propositions.  "Conceding  us,"  ke  says,  "tkis  proposition, 
you  must,  at  tke  same  time,  concede  as  act  tkat  wkick  we  de- 
sire to  place  as  tke  principle  of  tke  wkole  Doctrine  of  Science ; 
and  tke  result  of  tke  reflection  must  be  tkat  tkis  act  is 
conceded  to  us  as  tke  principle  togetker  witk  tke  proposition. 
"VVe  take  any  fact  of  empirical  consciousness,  and  strip  it  one 
after  anotker  of  all  its  empirical  determinations,  until  reduced 
to  all  its  purity  it  contains  tkat  only  wkick  tkougkt  cannot 
absolutely  exclude,  and  from  wkick  notking  furtker  can  be- 
taken."* 

Tkese  words  skoAv  tkat  tke  German  pkilosopker  proposed 
ascending  to  a  perfectly  pure  and  wkolly  indeterminate  act 
of  consciousness,  wkick,  kowever,  is  impossible.  Eitker  ke 
takes  tke  act  in  a  very  broad  sense,  and  understands  by  it 
tke  substratum  of  all  consciousness,  in  wkick  case  ke  only 
expresses  in  otker  words  tke  idea  of  substance ;  or  else  ke 
speaks  of  an  act  properly  so  called,  tkat  is,  of  some  exer- 
cise of  tkat  activity,  tkat  spontaneity  wkick  we  feel  witkin 
ourselves  ;  and  in  tkis  sense  tke  act  of  consciousness  cannot 
be  separated  from  all  determination  witkout  destroying  its 
individuality  and  existence.     Man   cannot  tkink  witkout 

*  Ibid. 
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thinking  something,  desire  witliout  desiring  something, 
feel  without  feehng  something,  or  reflect  U23on  internal  acts 
Avithout  fixing  his  reflection  npon  something.  There  is 
some  determination  in  every  act  of  consciousness :  an  act 
perfectly  jd^^©)  abstracted  from  every  thing,  and  wholly  in- 
determinate, is  impossible,  absolutely  impossible ;  subject- 
ively, because  the  act  of  consciousness,  although  considered 
in  the  subject,  requires  some  determination;  objectively, 
because  such  an  act  is  inconceivable  as  individual,  and  con- 
sequentl}^  as  existing,  since  it  offers  nothing  determinate  to 
the  mind. 

81.  Fichte's  indeterminate  act  is  only  the  idea  of  act  in 
general.  He  imagined  he  had  made  a  great  discovery  when 
he  conceived  nothing  in  the  groundwork  but  the  principle 
of  act,  that  is,  the  idea  of  substance  ap|)lied  to  that  active  be- 
ing whose  existence  consciousness  itself  makes  known  to  us. 

If  ^yG  may  be  allowed  to  say  candidly  what  we  think, 
our  opinion  is,  that  Fichte,  with  all  his  analytical  investiga- 
tions, has  not  advanced  philosophy  one  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  first  principle.  We  see  from  what  has 
already  been  said  how  easy  it  is  to  stop  him  by  simply  de- 
manding an  account  of  the  suppositions  made  on  the  first 
page  of  his  book.  Still,  wishing,  as  we  do,  to  oppose  him 
with  all  fairness,  we  will  not  take  up  his  ideas  without 
allowing  him  to  explain  them  himself 

"Every  one  admits  the  proposition:  A  is  A;  just  as 
that  A=  A,  becaiise  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  logical 
copula ;  and  indeed  without  the  least  deliberation  we  per- 
ceive and  afiirm  its  complete  certainty.  Should  any  one 
ask  a  demonstration  of  it,  we  should  by  no  means  give  any, 
but  should  maintain  that  the  proposition  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  is,  without  any  further  foundation.  Thus  incon- 
testibly  proceeding  with  general  consent,  avc  claim  the  right 
to  suppose  something  ahsolutehj. 
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"  We  do  not,  in  affirming  the  preceding  proposition  to  be 
certain  in  itself,  suppose  that  A  is.  Tlie  proposition  A  is  A, 
is  not  equivalent  to  this:  A  is,  or,  there  is  an  A.  {To  be 
placed  without  a  predicate  has  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing from  to  he  with  a  predicate,  whereof  more  hereafter.) 
If  we  make  A  denote  a  space  contained  between  two 
straight  lines,  the  proposition  remains  exact,  although  the 
projDOsition,  A  z>,  be  evidently  false.  Biit,  Ave  assert:  ?/A 
is,  A  is  thus.  The  question  is  in  no  wise  whether  A  is  in 
general  or  not.  The  question  is  not  of  the  contents  of  the 
proposition,  but  only  of  its  form ;  not  whereof  we  know 
something,  but  what  we  knoAv  of  any  object  whatever. 

"Consequently,  by  the  above  assertion,  that  the  pro- 
position is  absolutely  certain,  this  is  established,  that 
between  the  if  and  the  thus  there  is  a  necessary  connection ; 
and  it  is  this  necessary  connection  between  both  which  is 
supposed  absolutely  2axdi  loithout  other  foundation.  I  call  this 
necessary  connection  provisionally =X." 

All  this  show  of  analysis  amounts  only  to  what  every 
logical  student  knows,  that  in  every  proposition  the  copula, 
or  the  verb  to  be,  denotes  not  the  existence  of  the  subject, 
but  its  relation  to  the  predicate.  There  was  no  need  of  so 
many  words  to  tell  us  so  simple  a  thing,  nor  of  such  affected 
efforts  of  the  understanding  in  treating  of  an  identical  pro- 
position. But  let  us  arm  ourselves  with  patience,  and  con- 
tinue to  listen  to  the  Grerman  philosopher  : 

"But  to  return  to  A  itself,  ivhether  A  is  or  not;  nothing 
is  as  yet  affirmed  thereon.  The  question  then  occurs : 
under  what  condition  is  A  ? 

"X  at  least  is  supposed  in  and  by  the  me,  for  it  is  the  me 
which  judges  in  the  above  proposition,  and  indeed  judges 
by  X  as  by  a  law,  which  consequently  being  given  to  the  me, 
and  by  it  established  absolutel}^  and  without  other  founda- 
tion, must  therefore  be  given  to  the  me  by  the  me  itself." 
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82.  What  does  all  this  Sanscrit  mean  ?  We  will  translate 
it  into  English  :  in  identical  or  equivalent  propositions  there 
is  a  relation  which  the  mind  knows,  judges,  and  according 
to  which  it  decides  upon  the  rest :  this  relation  is  given  to 
our  mind ;  identical  propositions  need  no  proof  in  order  to 
obtain  assent.  All  this  is  very  true,  very  clear,  and  very 
simple ;  but,  when  Fichte  adds  that  this  relation  must  be 
given  to  the  me  by  the  me  itself,  he  asserts  what  he  neither 
does  nor  can  know.  Who  told  him  that  objective  truths 
come  to  us  from  ourselves  ?  Is  one  of  the  principal  philo- 
sophical questions,  such  as  is  that  of  the  origin  of  truth,  to 
be  thus  easily  solved  with  a  dash  of  the  jDen  ?  Has  he,  per- 
chance, defined  his  me,  or  given  us  any  idea  of  it  ?  Either 
his  words  mean  nothing,  or  they  mean  this :  I  judge  of  a 
relation;  this  judgment  is  in  me;  this  relation,  as  known 
and  abstracted  from  real  existence,  is  in  me  ;  all  which  may 
be  reduced  to  Descartes'  more  natural  and  simple  expres- 
sion :  "  I  think,  therefore  I  exist." 

83.  Upon  carefully  examining  Fichte's  words,  we  clearly 
see  that  he  made  no  more  progress  than  the  French  philos- 
opher. He  goes  on :  "  Whether  and  how  A  in  general  is 
supposed,  we  know  not ;  but  as  X  must  mark  a  relation  be- 
tween an  unknown  supposition  of  A  and  an  absolute  suppo- 
tion  of  A  under  the  condition  of  this  supposition,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  that  relation  is  supposed,  A  exists  in  the  me,  and 
is  supposed  6?/ the  me,  just  as  X.  X  is  possible  only  in  relation 
to  an  A:  but  X  is  really  supposed  in  theme,  therefore  A" 
also  must  be  supposed  in  the  me  in  so  far  as  X  is  referred  to  it. 

What  confusion  and  mystery  in  the  expression  of  the 
commonest  things!  How  great  Descartes  appears  beside 
Fichte !     Each  makes  the  fact  of  consciousness  revealin* 

o 

existence  the  beginning  of  his  philosophy.  The  one  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  clearly,  with  simplicity  and  in  a  lan- 
guage which  all  the  world  does  or  may  understand ;  the 
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other,  in  order  to  seem  an  inventor,  and  to  sliow  tliat  he  has 
no  master,  envelops  himself  in  a  cloud  of  mj^ster}-,  with 
darkness  all  around,  whence  in  a  hollow  voice  he  pro- 
nounces his  oracles.  Descartes  sajs:  "I  think,  I  cannot 
doubt  it,  it  is  a  fact  attested  to  me  by  my  internal  sense ; 
no  one  can  think  without  existing;  therefore  I  exist." 
This  is  clear,  simple,  and  ingenuous ;  it  manifests  a  true 
philosopher,  one  without  affectation  or  pretension.  Fichte 
says :  "  Take  any  proposition  whatever ;  for  example,  A  is 
A :"  and  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  verb  to  he  in  prop- 
ositions does  not  exjjress  the  absolute  existence  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  its  relation  with  the  predicate ;  the  whole  with  a 
show  of  doctrine,  wearisome  in  its  form,  and  ridiculous  in 
its  sterility ;  and  this  too  when  he  only  wants  to  inform  us 
that  A  is  in  the  ?7?e,  because  the  relation  of  the  predicate 
"vvith  the  subject,  that  is,  X,  is  possible  only  in  a  being,  since 
A  denotes  some  being  or  other.  Let  us  compare  the  two 
syllogisms.  Descartes  says :  "  JSTo  one  can  think  without 
existing ;  but  I  think ;  therefore  I  exist."  Fichte  says  liter- 
ally what  follows :  "  X  is  only  possible  jn  relation  to  an 
A ;  but  X  is  really  supposed  in  the  me  ;  therefore  A  must 
also  be  supposed  in  the  me^  There  is  at  bottom  no  dif- 
ference at  all,  and  the  only  difference  in  form  is  that  which 
exists  between  the  language  of  a  vain  man  and  that  of  a 
sensible  man. 

At  bottom  the  syllogisms  are  not  different,  we  repeat  it. 
Descartes'  major  proposition  is :  "  "Whatever  thinks  exists." 
He  does  not  prove  it,  and  admits  that  it  cannot  be  proved. 
Fichte's  major  is :  "X  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  an  A," 
or,  in  other  words,  no  relation  of  a  predicate  with  a  sub- 
ject, in  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  possible  without  a  being 
which  knows.  "X  must  mark  a  relation  between  an  un- 
known supposition  of  A  and  an  absolute  supposition  of  the 
same  A,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  relation  is  supposed^''''  that  is, 
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inasmucli  as  it  is  known.  And  how  does  Fichte  prove  a  rela- 
tive supposition  to  suppose  an  absolute  supposition,  that  is,  a 
subject  in  which  it  is  supposed?  Like  Descartes,  he  does 
not  prove  it  at  all.  There  is  no  relative  A  without  an  ab- 
solute A ;  what  does  not  exist  cannot  think.  This  is  clear 
and  evident;  farther  than  tliis  neither  Fichte  nor  Des- 
cartes goes. 

Descartes'  minor  is  :  "  /  thinh  ;"  this  he  does  not  prove,  but 
refers  to  consciousness  beyond  which  he  confesses  that  he 
cannot  pass.  Fichte's  minor  is  this :  "  X  is  really  asserted 
in  the  me  ;"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying :  the  relation  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  really  known  by  the  vie  ; 
and  as,  according  to  Fichte  himself,  the  proposition  may  be 
selected  at  pleasure,  to  say  that  the  relation  of  the  predi- 
cate with  the  subject  is  known  by  the  me,  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  any  relation  whatever  is  known  by  the  me  ;  which 
in  clearer  terms  may  be  expressed  thus,  I  iliinJc. 

84.  Here  we  would  remark,  that  the  difference,  if  any 
there  be,  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  French  philosopher, 
who  understands  by  thought  every  internal  phenomenon 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  In  order  to  establish  this  fact, 
he  has  no  need  of  analyzing  propositions,  and  confusing  the 
understanding  upon  those  very  points  where  it  most  re- 
quires clearness  and  precision.  Fichte,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  point,  takes  a  roundabout  way.  Descartes  points  his 
finger  to  it,  and  says :  this  is  it.  The  one  acts  like  a  sophist, 
the  other  like  a  true  man  of  genius. 

Had  the  German  philosopher  confined  his  forms,  little 
calculated  as  they  are  to  illustrate  science,  to  what  we  have 
thus  far  examined,  their  greatest  inconvenience  would  have 
been  to  Aveary  both  the  author  and  his  readers ;  but  un 
fortunately  his  mysterious  me,  which  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  very  vestibule  of  science,  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
sound  reason,  can  only  be  what  it  was  to  Descartes, — the 
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liumaii  mind,  knowing  its  existence  by  its  own  thought, 
— goes  on  dilating  in  Ficlite's  hands,  like  a  gigantic  spectre, 
which,  beginning  in  a  single  point,  ends  by  hiding  its  head 
in  the  heavens  and  its  feet  in  the  abyss.  This  we,  absolute 
subject,  is  then  a  being  which  exists  because  it  supposed 
itself:  it  is  a  being  which  creates  its  own  self,  absorbs  every 
thing,  is  every  thing,  and  is  revealed  in  the  human  mind 
as  in  one  of  the  infinite  phases  of  its  infinite  existence. 

What  we  have  thus  far  said,  suf&ces  to  show  the  tenden- 
cies of  Fichte's  system.  We  are  here  treating  of  certainty 
and  its  foundations ;  this,  then,  is  not  the  place  to  anticipate 
what  we  propose  to  say  more  at  length  upon  this  system 
when  we  come  to  explain  the  idea  of  substance  and  refute 
pantheism :  for  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  errors  of  modern 
philosophy ;  everywhere,  and  under  all  aspects,  it  must  be 
combatted,  but  to  do  this  we  must  attack  it  in  its  roots. 
This  is  why  we  have  examined  at  such  length  Fichte's 
fundamental  reflection  in  his  Doctrine  of  Science^  and  stripped 
it  of  the  importance  which  he  claimed  for  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  transcendental  science;  for  he  flattered 
liimself  with  being  able  to  determine  the  absolutely  un- 
conditioned principle  of  all  human  knowledge.  (7) 


CHAP  TEE    VIII. 


UNIVERSAL    IDENTITY. 


85.  In  order  to  give  unity  to  science,  some  appeal  to 
universal  identity ;  this,  however,  is  not  to  discover  unity, 
but  to  take  refuge  in  chaos.  Universal  identity  is  not 
only  an  absurdity,  but  a  groundless  hj'-pothesis.    Excepting 
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the  unity  of  consciousness,  we  find  in  ourselves  nothing 
that  is  one;  hut  niultiphcity  of  ideas,  perceptions,  judg- 
ments, acts  of  the  will,  impressions  of  various  kinds ;  and 
in  relation  to  external  objects,  we  perceive  multitude  in  the 
beings  which  surround  us,  or  as  some  pretend,  in  their 
appearances.  Where  then  are  unity  and  identity,  for  we 
can  neither  find  them  within  nor  without  ourselves  ? 

86.  If  it  be  said  that  nothing  is  offered  to  us  but  phe- 
nomena, and  that  we  do  not  attain  to  the  reality,  the  absolute 
and  identical  unity  hidden  beneath  them,  we  can  reply 
with  this  dilemma:  either  our  experience  is  confined  to 
phenomena,  or  it  reaches  the  very  nature  of  things :  if  the 
former,  we  cannot  know  what  is  concealed  under  the  phe- 
nomena, nor  absolute  and  identical  unity ;  if  the  latter,  then 
nature  is  not  one  but  multiplex,  for  we  everywhere  en- 
counter multiplicity. 

89.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  easily  men,  the  most 
skeptical  in  the  simplest  things,  suddenly  become  dogmatic 
at  the  very  point  where  the  greatest  motives  of  doubt  are 
presented.  With  them  the  external  world  is  either  a  pure 
appearance,  or  a  being  having  no  resemblance  to  the  con- 
ception formed  of  it  by  the  human  race :  the  criterion  of  evi- 
dence, that  of  consciousness,  and  that  of  common  sense  have 
little  power  to  command  assent :  the  crowd  alone  should  be 
satisfied  with  such  weak  foundations ;  the  philosopher  de- 
mands others  far  more  solid.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  very  philosopher  who  styled  reality  a  deceitfal  ap- 
pearance, and  saw  obscurit}^  in  what  the  human  race  con- 
sidered luminous,  so  soon  as  he  quitted  the  world  of 
phenomena  and  arrived  in  the  dominions  of  the  absolute, 
finds  himself  illumined  by  a  mysterious  splendor,  he  re- 
quires no  discussion,  but  by  a  most  pure  intuition,  he  sees 
the  unconditioned,  the  infinite,  the  one  in  which  every 
thing  multiplex  is  involved,  the  great  reality,  the  basis  of 
3* 
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all  jolienomena,  the  great  All  wliicli  re-unites  in  its  breast 
all  existences,  re-assumes  every  thing,  and  absorbs  every 
thing  into  most  perfect  identity.  He  fixes  his  philosophic 
eye  upon  this  focus  of  light  and  life,  sees  it  roll  out  like 
the  ocean  of  existence  in  vast  billows,  and  thus  explains 
what  is  various  by  what  is  one,  the  composite  by  the 
simple,  the  finite  by  the  infinite.  All  these  prodigies  do 
not  require  him  to  leave  himself ;  he  has  only  to  go  on 
destroying  all  that  is  empirical,  to  ascend  even  to  pure 
act  by  mysterious  by-patlis  unknoAvn  to  all  except  himself. 
This  me,  which  may  have  believed  itself  an  existence 
perishable  and  dependent  on  another  superior  existence,  is 
astounded  at  finding  itself  so  great ;  it  discovers  in  itself 
the  origin  of  all  beings,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
only  being,  of  which  all  others  are  but  phenomenal  ex- 
istences; it  is  the  universe  itself  become  by  a  gradual 
development  conscious  of  itself:  whatever  is  without  itself, 
and  at  first  appears  'distinct,  is  only  itself,  a  reflection  of 
itself,  presented  to  its  eyes,  and  unfolded  under  a  thousand 
different  forms  like  a  magnificent  panorama. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  we  have  imagined  a  system  for 
the  sake  of  combatting  it ;  the  doctrine  which  we  have 
here  exposed,  is  the  doctrine  of  Schelling. 

88.  One  cause  of  this  error  is  the  obscurity  of  the  prob- 
lem of  knowing.  To  know,  is  an  immanent  action,  hav- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  relation  to  an  external  object,  except- 
ing those  cases  in  which  the  intelligent  being  becomes,  by 
a  reflex  act,  its  own  object.  In  order  to  know  a  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be,  tlie  mind  does  not  quit  itself;  it  does 
not  operate  beyond  itself;  its  own  consciousness  tells  it  that 
it  remains,  and  that  its  activity  is  developed,  within  itself. 

This  immanent  action  extends  to  objects  the  most  distant 
in  time  and  place,  and  the  most  unlike  in  their  nature. 
How  is  the  mind  to  come  in  contact  with  them  ?     How  is 
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it  to  ascertain  wlietlier  their  representation  conforms  to 
reality?  There  can  be  no  cognition  without  this  repre- 
sentation ;  without  conformity,  there  is  no  truth,  cognition 
is  a  pure  illusion  to  which  nothing  corresponds,  and  the 
human  understanding  is  unceasingly  the  sport  of  vain  ap- 
pearances. 

Undeniably  this  problem  is  liable  to  very  serious  difficul- 
ties, which  perhaps  the  science  of  man,  while  in  this  life, 
cannot  solve.  Here  arise  all  the  ideological  and  psychologi- 
cal questions  ever  treated  by  the  most  eminent  metaphy- 
sicians. However,  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  anticipate 
what  is  to  be  hereafter  considered,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  point  of  view  indicated  by  our  present  question  of 
certainty  and  its  fundamental  principle. 

89.  Consciousness  attests  the  fact  of  representation ; 
Avithout  this  there  is  no  thought ;  and  the  affirmation  / 
think  is,  if  not  the  origin  of  all  philosoph}!^,  at  least  its  in- 
dispensable condition. 

90.  Whence  comes  the  representation?  How  is  a 
being  placed  in  such  communication  with  other  beings,  and 
this  not  by  a  transient  but  by  an  immanent  act?  How 
explain  the  conformity  between  the  representation  and  the 
object?  Does  not  this  mystery  indicate  that  there  is 
unity,  identity,  at  the  bottom  of  all  things,  that  the  being 
which  knows,  is  the  very  being  known,  which  appears  to 
itself  under  a  distinct  form,  and  that  what  wc  call  realities 
are  only  phenomena  of  one  and  the  sanie  being,  always 
identical,  infinitely  active,  which  develops  its  strength  in 
various  ways,  and  forms  by  its  development  what  we  call 
the  universe  ?  No  !  This  neither  is  nor  can  be !  It  is  an 
absurdity  which  the  most  extravagant  reason  cannot  accept : 
it  is  a  resource  as  desperate  as  it  is  impotent  to  explain 
a  mystery,  if  you  will,  but  one  a  thousand  times  less  ob- 
scure than  the  system  which  pretends  to  clear  it  up. 
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91.  Universal  identity  explains  nothing,  but  greatly 
confuses  everything;  it  does  not  dissipate  the  difficulty, 
but  strengthens  it,  and  renders  it  insolvable.  It  certainly 
is  no  easy  matter  to  explain  how  the  mind  obtains 
the  representation  of  things  distinct  from  itself;  but  it  is 
no  easier  to  show  how  the  ]nind  can  have  the  representa- 
tion of  itself.  If  there  is  unity,  complete  identity  between 
the  subject  and  the  object,  how  are  the  two  presented  to  us 
as  distinct  things  ?  How  can  duality  proceed  from  unity, 
pr  diversity  spring  from  identity  ? 

It  is  a  fact  testified  by  experience,  not  the  experience  of 
external  objects,  but  that  of  consciousness,  by  that  which 
is  most  hidden  in  our  soul,  that  there  is  in  every  cognition 
a  subject  and  an  object,  perception  and  the  thing  perceived, 
and  without  this  difference  the  act  is  not  possible.  Even 
when  by  an  effort  of  reflection,  we  take  ourselves  for  our 
own  object,  the  duality  appears ;  if  it  does  not  exist,  we 
imagine  it,  for  without  this  fiction  we  cannot  think. 

92.  Even  in  the  most  intimate  and  concentrated  reflection, 
duality,  upon  careful  examination,  is  to  be  found,  not  by 
fiction,  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight,  but  in  reality.  When 
the  understanding  turns  upon  itself,  it  does  not  see  its  own 
essence,  for  it  has  no  direct  intuition  of  itself:  it  sees  its 
acts,  and  these  it  takes  for  its  object.  The  reflex  act  is 
not  the  act  reflected.  "When  I  think  that  I  think,  the  first 
thought  is  distinct  from  the  second,  and  so  distinct  that  one 
succeeds  the  other,  for  the  reflective  thought  can  exist  only 
subsequently  to  the  thought  reflected. 

93.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  profound  analysis  of  reflec- 
tion. Is  reflection  possible  without  an  object  reflected 
upon?  Evidently  not.  What  is  this  object  in  the  present 
case?  The  thought  itself:  then  this  thought  must  have 
preceded  the  reflection.  If  it  be  supposed  that  they  must 
not  of  necessity  follow  in  different  instants  of  time,  and 
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that  tlie  dependence  is  saved,  notwithstanding  the  simulta- 
neousness,  still  the  force  of  the  argument  is  not  lost ;  Ave 
grant,  but  do  not  concede,  that  the  simultaneousness  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  dependence  at  least  is  not  possible  without 
distinction.  Dependence  is  a  relation;  relation  supposes 
opposition  of  extremes ;  and  this  opposition  draws  with 
it  distinction, 

94.  That  these  acts  are  distinct,  although  simultaneous, 
may  be  demonstrated  in  another  manner.  One  of  them, 
that  reflected  upon,  may  exist  without  the  reflex  act. 
We  continually  think,  without  thinking  that  we  think; 
and  the  same  may  be  proved  true  of  every  reflection  what- 
ever, whether  it  is  occupied  with  the  act  thought,  or  it 
disappears  and  leaves  only  the  direct  act :  these  acts  are, 
therefore,  not  only  distinct  but  separable ;  therefore,  the 
duality  of  the  subject  and  the  object  exists  not  only  in  the 
external  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  the  most  intimate 
and  pure  in  our  soul. 

95.  It  avails  not  to  say  that  the  object  of  reflection  is 
not  any  determinate  act,  but  thought  in  general.  This  is 
in  many  cases  false ;  for  we  not  only  think  that  we  think, 
but  that  we  think  a  determinate  thing.  Moreover,  although 
the  object  of  reflection  is  sometimes  thought  in  general,  not 
even  then  does  the  duality  disappear :  in  that  case  the  sub- 
jective act  is  an  individual  act,  existing  in  a  determinate 
instant  of  time,  and  its  object  is  thought  in  general,  that 
is,  an  idea  representative  of  all  thought,  an  idea  which  in- 
volves a  sort  of  confused  recollection  of  till  past  acts,  or  of 
what  is  called  activity,  intellectual  force.  The  duality  then 
exists  more  evidently,  if  possible,  than  when  the  object  is  a 
determinate  thought.  In  one  instance  at  least  two  indi- 
vidual acts  are  compared ;  but  in  this  case  an  individual 
act  is  compared  with  an  abstract  idea,  a  thing  existing  in 
one   instant  of  time   with   an   idea  that  either  abstracts 
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it,  or  confusedly  embraces  all  that  lias  passed  since  the 
epoch  when  the  consciousness  of  the  reflecting  being  com- 
menced. 

96.  These  arguments  have  much  greater  weight  when 
directed  against  those  philosophers  who  place  the  essence 
of  the  mind  not  in  the  power  of  thinking  but  in  thought 
itself;  who  give  to  the  7ne  no  other  existence  than  what 
springs  from  its  own  knowledge,  affirming  that  it  exists 
only  because  it  siqDposes  itself,  by  knowing  itself,  and  only  in 
so  far  as  it  supposes  itself,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  knows  itself. 
"With  this  system  there  is  duality,  or  rather  plurality,  not 
only  in  the  acts,  but  even  in  the  me  itself ;  because  this  me 
is  an  act,  and  acts  follow  like  a  series  of  fluxions  developed 
to  infinity.  Thus,  far  from  saving  the  unity  and  identity 
of  subject  and  object,  plurality  and  multiplicity  are  estab- 
lished in  the  subject  itself;  and  the  unit}^  of  consciousness 
itself,  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  cavils  of  philoso- 
phers, is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  obscurity  of  invincible 
nature. 

97.  We  have  thus  incontestably  proved  that  there  is  in 
us  a  duality  of  subject  and  object,  that  without  it  knowledge 
is  inconceivable,  and  that  representation  itself  is  a  contra- 
diction unless  in  one  sense  or  another  we  admit  things 
really  distinct  in  the  recesses  of  intelligence.  We  beg  to 
observe  that  Ave  have  a  sublime  type  of  this  distinction  in 
the  august  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  fundamental  dogma 
of  our  holy  religion,  covered,  indeed,  with  an  impenetrable 
veil,  but  which  sends  forth  light  to  illustrate  the  profound- 
est  questions  of  philosophy.  This  mystery  is  not  explained 
by  feeble  man,  but  is  for  him  a  sublime  explanation.  Thus 
Plato  availed  himself  of  glimmerings  from  this  focus  as 
a  treasure  of  immense  value  to  philosophical  theories; 
thus  the  Holy  Fathers  and  theologians,  in  endeavoring  to 
throw   some  light  upon  it  by  arguments   of  congruity, 
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have   illustrated    the   most    occult  mysteries    of   human 
thought. 

98.  The  uphoMers  of  universal  identity,  besides  contra- 
dicting a  primitive  and  fundamental  fact  of  consciousness, 
signally  fail  in  their  efforts  to  explain  by  it  either  the  origin 
of  intellectual  representation  or  its  conformity  to  its  object. 
Evidently  no  man  has  an  intuition  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual 7ne,  and  still  less  of  the  absolute  being  which  these 
philosophers  suppose  as  the  substratum  of  whatever  exists 
or  appears.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  explain  a  priori^ 
without  this  intuition,  the  representation  of  objects  or  their 
conformity  to  the  representation.  The  fact,  therefore,  on 
which  they  would  base  their  whole  philosophy,  either  does 
not  exist,  or  is  unknown  to  us :  in  neither  case  can  it  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  a  system. 

AVere  this  flict  to  exist,  it  could  not  be  presented  to  our 
mind  by  any  enunciation  to  which  we  could  arrive  by  rea- 
soning. It  must  be  seen  rather  than  known  ;  either  occupy 
the  first  place  or  none.  If  we  iDcgin  to  reason  without  tak- 
ing this  fact  for  our  basis,  we  start  from  the  apparent  in 
order  to  attain  to  what  truly  is ;  we  make  use  of  an  illusion 
to  arrive  at  reality.  Thus  it  evidently  follows  from  the 
system  of  our  adversaries  that  philosophy  must  either  start 
Avith  the  most  powerful  intuition,  or  else  it  cannot  advance 
a  single  step. 

99.  The  schools  distinguish  between  the  principle  of 
being  and  the  principle  of  knowledge,  princijnum  essendi 
et  principiicm  cognoscemU ;  but  this  distinction  has  no 
place  in  the  system  which  Ave  oppose ;  being  is  there  con- 
founded Avith  knoAvledge ;  what  exists,  exists  because  it  is 
knoAvn,  and  it  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  known.  To 
draw  out  the  series  of  cognitions,  is  to  dcA^elop  the  series  of 
existences.  They  are  not  even  tAVO  parallel  movements ; 
they  are  but  one  movement ;  the  me  is  the  uniA^erse,  and 
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tlie  universe  is  the  me ;  whatever  exists  is  a  development 
of  the  primitive  fact,  is  the  fact  itself  which  is  displayed 
under  different  forms,  extending  like  an  infinite  ocean ;  its 
position  is  unlimited  space ;  its  duration  eternity.  (8) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

UNIVERSAL    IDENTITY, CONTINUED. 

100.  These  systems,  as  absurd  as  they  are  fatal,  although 
under  distinct  forms,  and  by  various  means,  they  tend  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  pantheism,  contain  a  profound  truth  which, 
disfigured  by  vain  cavils,  seems  to  be  an  abyss  of  darkness, 
whereas  it  is  in  itself  a  ray  of  most  brilliant  light. 

The  human  mind  seeks  that  by  reason  to  which  it  is  im- 
pelled by  an  intellectual  instinct ;  how  to  reduce  plurality  to 
unity,  to  re-imite,  as  it  were,  all  the  variety  of  existences  in  a 
point  from  which  they  all  proceed,  and  in  which  they  are  all 
absorbed.  The  understanding  knows  that  the  conditioned 
must  be  included  in  the  unconditioned,  the  relative  in  the 
absolute,  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  the  various  in  the  one. 
In  this,  all  religions,  all  schools  of  philosophy  agree.  The 
proclamation  of  this  truth  belongs  to  no  one  of  them  exclu- 
sively ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  in 
primitive  times,  back  even  to  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Beautiful,  sublime  tradition !  Preserved  through  all  genera- 
tions, amid  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events,  it  offers  us  the  idea 
of  the  Divinity  presiding  over  the  origin  and  destin}^  of  the 
universe. 

101.  Yes!  The  unity  sought  by  philosophers  is  the  Di- 
vinity itself, — the  Divinity  whose  glory  the  firmament  de- 
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clares,  and  whose  august  flice  of  ineffable  splendor  appears 
to  US  in  our  inmost  consciousness.  Yes  !  it  is  the  Divinity 
which  enlightens  and  guides  the  true  philosopher,  but 
blinds  and  confounds  the  proud  sophist ;  it  is  what  the  true 
philosopher  calls  God,  and  venerates  and  adores  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  soul,  but  what  the  insensate  philosopher, 
with  sacrilegious  proflmation,  calls  the  me.  Considering  its 
personality,  its  consciousness,  its  infinite  intelligence,  and 
its  most  perfect  liberty,  it  is  the  foundation  and  the  cope- 
stone  of  religion  :  distinct  from  the  world,  it  produced  the 
world  from  nothing,  and  preserves  and  governs  it,  and  leads 
it  by  mysterious  paths  to  the  destiny  assigned  in  its  immu- 
table decrees. 

102.  There  is  then  unity  in  the  world  ;  there  is  unity  in 
philosophy.  In  this  all  agree  ;  the  difference  is  that  some 
separate,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  finite  from  the  infinite, 
the  thing  created  from  the  creative  power,  unity  from  mul- 
tiplicity, and  maintain  the  necessary  communication  between 
the  free  will  of  the  omnipotent  agent  and  finite  existences, 
between  the  Avisdom  of  the  sovereign  intelligence  and  the 
fixed  course  of  the  universe :  while  others,  affected  with 
melancholy  blindness,  confound  the  effect  with  the  cause, 
the  finite  with  the  infinite,  the  various  with  the  one,  and 
re-produce  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  the  chaos  of  primeval 
times ;  but  all  scattering  and  in  frightful  confusion,  without 
any  hope  of  order  or  union :  the  earth  of  these  philoso- 
phers is  void,  and  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  their  deep  ; 
the  spirit  of  God  has  not  moved  over  the  waters  to 
fecundate  the  chaos,  and  produce  oceans  of  life  and  light  out 
of  darkness  and  death. 

The  absurd  systems  invented  by  philosophical  vanity 
explain  nothing  ;  the  system  of  religion,  which  is  that  also 
of  sound  philosophy,  and  of  all  mankind,  explains  every 
thing :  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  corporeal  world,  is  a 
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chaos  to  the  human  mind  the  instant  it  abandons  the  idea 
of  God  :  restore  this  and  order  reappears. 

103.  The  two  capital  problems :  whence  the  intellectual 
representation,  and  whence  its  conformity  to  objects,  have 
with  us  a  most  simple  explanation.  Our  understanding, 
although  limited,  participates  in  the  infinite  light ;  this  light 
is  not  that  which  exists  in  God  himself,  but  a  semblance 
communicated  to  a  being  created  according  to  his  image. 

Illumined  by  this  light,  objects  shine  upon  the  eyes  of 
our  mind,  whether  because  they  are  in  communication  with 
it  by  means  unknown  to  us,  or  because  the  representation 
is  given  to  us  directly  by  God,  in  the  presence  of  objects. 

The  conformity  of  the  representation  to  the  thing  repre- 
sented, results  from  the  divine  veracity.  An  infinitely  per- 
fect God  cannot  take  pleasure  in  deceiving  his  creatures. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  eminent 
thinkers,  who  took  no  step  in  the  intellectual  order,  without 
looking  to  the  Author  of  all  light,  and  who  never  wrote  a 
page  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  not  traced. 

104.  As  will  hereafter  be  seen,  Malebranche  admitted 
that  man  sees  every  thing  in  God,  even  in  this  life;  but  his 
system,  far  from  identifying  the  human  me  with  the  infinite 
being,  carefully  distinguishes  them,  not  finding  other  means 
to  sustain  and  enlighten  the  former  than  by  approximating 
and  uniting  it  to  the  second.  To  read  the  great  metaphy- 
sician's immortal  work  is  enough  to  convince  one  that  his 
system  was  not  that  of  this  pure,  primitive  intuition,  which 
is  an  act  required  of  all  empiricism,  and  which  seems  to 
rise  within  the  limits  of  philosophy,  from  that  intuition  of 
the  simple  fact,  the  origin  of  all  ideas  and  all  facts,  in  which 
one  of  the  dogmas  of  our  religion,  the  beatific  vision,  seems 
realized  upon  earth  in  the  domain  of  philosophy.  These 
are  senseless  pretensions,  and  as  far  from  the  mind  as  from 
the  system  of  Malebranche.  (9) 
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CHAP TEE    X. 

PROBLEM    OF    REPRESENTATION  :    MONADS    OF    LEIBNITZ. 

105.  The  pretension  to  find  a  real  truth,  the  fountain  of 
all  others,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  however  indifferent 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Pantheism,  and  the  deification 
of  the  me,  two  systems  which  coincide  at  bottom,  are  a  con- 
sequence not  easy  to  be  avoided  if  it  be  attempted  to  estab- 
lish all  human  science  upon  one  fact. 

106.  The  real  truth  or  fact,  which  would  serve  as  the 
basis  of  all  science,  should  be  immediately  perceived,  other- 
wise it  would  lack  the  character  of  origin  and  basis  of 
other  truths ;  because  the  medium  by  which  it  should  be 
perceived  would  itself  have  the  better  right  to  the  title  of 
first  truth.  If  this  intermediate  fact  were  the  cause  of  the 
other,  evidently  this  latter  would  not  be  primitive  ;  and  if 
the  priority  were  given  to  the  order  of  knowledge  instead 
of  the  order  of  being,  we  should  still  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  now  to  explain  the  transition  from  subject  to  object, 
or  the  legitimacy  of  the  medium  by  which  we  perceive  the 
primitive  fact. 

Since  then,  the  immediate  presence,  the  intimate  union 
of  the  understanding  with  the  thing  known  is  necessary,  it 
is  clear  that  as  the  me  has  this  immediate  presence  only  for 
itself  and  its  own  acts,  the  fact  sought  for  must  be  the  me 
itself  That  which  is  immediately  present  to  us  is  the  facts 
of  consciousness ;  by  them  we  place  ourselves  in  communi- 
cation with  what  is  distinct  from  us.  In  case  then  that  we 
must  find  a  primitive  fact,  the  origin  of  all  others,  this  fact 
must  be  the  me.     If  we  deny  this  consequence,  we  must 
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deny  the  possibility  of  finding  any  fact  whicli  may  be  tlie 
source  of  transcendental  science.  Here  we  see  how  the 
apparently  most  innocent  philosophical  pretensions  lead  to 
fatal  results. 

107.  There  is  here  certainly  very  little  chance  for  evasion, 
but  there  is  one  so  specious  as  to  merit  an  examination. 

The  fact,  which  is  the  scientific  origin  of  all  others,  is 
not  necessarily  their  true  origin.  By  distinguishing  between 
the  principle  of  being  and  the  principle  of  knowledge,  all 
difficulty  seems  to  be  avoided.  It  is  absurd  and  contrary 
to  common  sense,  that  the  me  is  the  origin  of  all  that  exists ; 
but  not  that  it  is  the  representative  principle  of  all  that  is 
or  can  be  known.  Representation  is  not  synonimous  with 
causality.  Ideas  represent  but  do  not  cause  the  objects 
represented.  AYhy,  then,  is  it  not  possible  to  admit  a  fact 
representative  of  all  that  the  human  understanding  can 
know  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  perception  of  this  fact  must 
be  immediate,  that  is,  it  must  be  supposed  intimately  pres- 
ent to  the  understanding  perceiving  it ;  for  which  reason, 
it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  me :  this,  however,  is  not  to 
deify  the  me,  but  only  to  concede  to  it  a  representative 
force,  which  may  have  been  given  to  it  by  a  superior  be- 
ing. It  makes  the  me  not  an  universal  cause,  but  a  mirror 
which  reflects  the  internal  and  external  worlds. 

This  explanation  reminds  us  of  the  famous  system  of 
monads  advanced  by  Leibnitz ;  an  ingenious  system  indeed, 
the  lofty  flight  of  one  of  the  mightiest  geniuses  that  ever 
honored  the  hmnan  race.  The  whole  world  formed  of  in- 
visible beings,  all  representative  of  the  same  universe, 
whereof  they  are  a  part,  but  by  a  representation  adequate 
to  their  respective  categories,  and  in  conformity  to  their 
corresponding  point  of  view,  according  to  the  place  which 
they  occupy,  unrolling  themselves  in  an  immense  series, 
which,  commencing  with  the  lowest  order,  goes  on  ascend- 
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ing  to  the  very  portal  of  infinity ;  and  at  tlie  ujDpermost 
point  of  existences  is  the  monad,  which,  in  itself  contains 
the  reason  of  all  things,  which  has  produced  them  from 
nothing,  given  to  them  their  representative  force,  and  dis- 
tributed them  into  their  proper  categories,  establishing 
among  them  a  sort  of  parallelism  of  perception,  v/ill, 
action,  and  motion,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  any  one 
communicating  any  thing  to  another,  they  all  move  on  in 
-most  perfect  conformity,  in  ineffable  harmony.  This  is 
grand,  beautiful,  and  wonderful;  a  colossal  hypothesis 
which  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  alone  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived. 

108.  Having  paid  this  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  emi- 
nent author  of  the  Monadology^  we  observe  that  its  gigantic 
conception  is  only  an  hypothesis  which  all  the  talent  of  its 
inventor  could  never  base  upon  a  single  fact  capable  of 
giving  to  it  an  appearance  of  probability.  Omitting  the 
very  serious  difiiculties,  which  this  system,  doubtless  against 
the  will  of  its  author,  opposes  to  the  explanation  of  free 
will,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  the 
bearings  of  this  system  upon  the  question  now  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  representation  of  the  monads,  being 
a  mere  hypothesis,  can  serve  to  explain  nothing,  unless 
philosophy  is  to  be  made  the  sport  of  ingenious  combina- 
tion. The  me  is  a  monad,  that  is,  an  indivisible  unity ;  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  me  is  a  monad  represent- 
ative of  the  universe :  this  is  an  absolutely  gratuitous  as- 
sertion, and  until  it  is  proved  in  some  way  or  other,  we 
have  the  right  to  ignore  it. 

109.  Now,  suppose  the  representative  force,  as  under- 
stood by  Leibnitz,  to  exist  in  the  me  ;  this  hypothesis  does 
not  impugn  what  has  been  said  against  the  primitive  origin 
of  transcendental  science.  On  close  inspection,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Leibnitz  will  be  found  to  explain  the  origin  of 
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ideas,  but  not  their  connection.  Make  tlie  soul  a  mirror,  in 
whicli,  by  an  effect  of  tlie  creative  will,  every  thing  is 
represented ;  still  it  does  not  explain  the  order  of  these 
representations,  show  how  one  of  them  springs  from  an- 
other, or  assign  to  them  any  other  bond  than  the  unity  of 
consciousness.  This  system  then  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  we  are  not  disputing  on  the  manner  in  which  repre- 
sentations exist  in  the  soul,  nor  on  their  origin ;  but  we 
are  examining  the  ojDinion  which  pretends  to  found  all 
science  upon  a  single  fact,  and  to  unfold  all  ideas  as  simple 
modifications  of  that  fact.  This  Leibnitz  never  said,  nor 
can  any  thing  be  found  in  any  of  his  works  to  indicate 
such  a  thought.  Moreover,  the  difference  between  this 
sj^stem  of  Monadology  and  that  of  the  German  j^hilosophers, 
which  we  impugn,  is  too  palpable  to  escape  any  one. 

I.  So  far  is  Leibnitz  from  advocating  universal  identity, 
that  he  establishes  an  infinite  plurality  and  multiplicity: 
his  monads  are  beings  really  different  and  distinct  among 
themselves. 

II.  The  whole  universe,  composed  of  monads,  proceeded, 
according  to  Leibnitz,  from  one  infinite  monad ;  and  this 
procession  was  not  by  emanation,  but  by  creation. 

III.  In  the  infinite  monad,  in  God,  Leibnitz  places  the 
sufficient  reason  of  every  thing. 

IV.  Knowledge  has  been  freely  given  by  God  himself 
to  the  monads. 

Y.  This  knowledge,  and  the  consciousness  of  it,  belong 
to  the  monads  individually,  and  Leibnitz  never  even  re- 
motely took  into  consideration  this  foundation  of  all  things, 
which  b}^  its  transfonnation  ascends  from  nature  to  con- 
sciousness, or  descends  from  the  region  of  consciousness  and 
is  converted  into  nature. 

110.  These  differences  so  marked  need  no  comments ; 
they  show  most  evidently  that  the  philosophers  of  modern 
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Grermany  cannot  shield  themselves  under  the  name  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  although,  in  truth,  these  philosophers  have  no  failing 
of  that  kind :  flir  from  seeking  guides,  they  all  aspire  to 
originality,  and  this  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  extrava- 
gance, Hegel,  Schelling,  and  Fichte,  all  pretend  to  be 
founders  of  a  philosophy ;  and  Kant  was  so  governed  by 
the  same  ambition,  that  he  made  very  important  alterations 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Critic  of  Pare  Reason^  lest  he 
should  be  taken  for  a  plagiarist  from  Berkeley's  idealism. 
(10) 


CHAPTER    XI. 

PROBLEM    OF    REPRESENTATION    EXAMINED. 

111,  All  our  knowledge  is  by  representation,  without 
which  it  would  be  inconceivable ;  and  yet  what  is  represent- 
ation in  itself  considered  ?  We  cannot  say  :  it  enlightens 
us  as  to  other  objects,  but  not  as  to  itself 

It  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  very 
grave  difficulties  which  the  solution  of  this  problem  offers : 
on  the  contrary,  we  point  them  out  with  all  clearness,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  vain  presumption  which  is  as  fatal  to 
science  as  to  every  thing  else.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  Ave  intend  to  banish  this  question  from  the  arena  of 
philosophy :  for  many  and  serious  as  are  its  difficulties,  we 
are  yet  of  opinion  that  they  allow  of  sufhciently  probable 
conjectures. 

112,  The  representative  force  may  emanate  from  any  one 
of  these  three  sources :  identity,  causality,  or  ideality.  We 
will  explain  ourselves.  A  thing  may  represent  itself;  and 
this  we  call  representation  of  identity.     A  cause  may  repre- 
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sent  its  effect ;  and  this  is  what  we  understand  by  represent- 
ation of  caiisalty.  A  being,  whether  substance  or  accident, 
may  represent  another  distinct  from  itself,  which  is  not  its 
effect ;  and  this  we  call  representation  of  ideality. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  assign  any  other 
source  of  representation :  holding,  therefore,  the  division  to 
be  complete,  we  will  examine  its  three  points ;  and  we  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  more  especially  to  this  mat- 
ter, because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  philosophy. 

113.  That  which  represents  must  have  some  relation  to 
the  thing  represented:  whether  essential  or  accidental,  in- 
herent or  communicated,  this  relation  must  exist.  Two 
beings,  having  absolutely  no  relation,  one  of  which  never- 
theless represents  the  other,  are  a  monstrosity.  There  is 
nothing  without  a  suflS.cient  reason  ;  and  there  being  no  re- 
lation between  the  thing  representing,  and  that  represented, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  of  the  representation. 

It  is  here  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  present,  we 
abstract  the  nature  of  this  relation ;  we  do  not  assert  it 
to  be  cither  real  or  ideal ;  A^e  only  say  that,  between  the 
thing  representing  and  that  represented,  there  must  be  some 
link,  whatever  that  link  may  be.  Its  mysteries,  its  incom- 
prehensibilit}^,  do  not  destroy  its  existence.  Philosophy 
perhaps  may  be  unable  to  explain  the  enigma ;  but  it  can 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  link.  Thus,  abstracting 
all  experience,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  a  jtriori^  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  me  and  other  beings,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  representation  existing  in  the  me. 

The  incessant  communication  of  intelligences  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  universe,  proves  that  there  is  a  point  of 
union  for  them  all.  Representation,  alone,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this :  so  many  beings,  apparently  dispersed  and 
unconnected,  are  intimately  united  in  some  centre,  so  that 
the  simple  phenomenon  of  intelhgence  leads,  us  to  affirm 
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the  common  link,  the  unity  in  which  plurality  is  joined. 
This  unity,  with  pantheists,  is  universal  identity ;  with  us,  it 
is  God. 

114.  Here  observe  that  this  relation  between  the  thing 
representing  and  that  represented,  is  not  necessarily  direct 
or  hnmediate  ;  it  suffices  that  it  be  with  a  third  object :  thus, 
they  who  explain  representation  by  identity,  and  they  who 
account  for  it  by  intermediate  ideas,  must  equally  admit  it ; 
for,  on  the  present  matter,  there  is  no  difference  between 
those  who  hold  these  ideas  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
objects  upon  our  mind,  and  tlioso  who  make  them  proceed 
immediately  from  God. 

115.  AVhatever  represents  any  thing,  contains  in  some 
sense  the  thing  represented;  for  an  object  cannot  be  repre- 
sented unless  it  is  in  some  manner  or  other  in  the  represen- 
tation. It  may  be  the  object  itself,  or  its  image ;  bat  this 
image  cannot  represent  the  object,  unless  it  is  known  to  be 
its  image.  Every  idea  then  involves  the  relation  of  object- 
ivity ;  otherwise  it  could  not  represent  the  object,  but  only 
itself.  The  act  of  intelligence  is  immanent,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  intellect  does  not  need  to  go  out  of  itself 
to  attain  its  object.  When  we  think  of  a  star  a  million 
leagues  distant,  our  mind  certainly  does  not  go  to  the  point 
where  the  star  is ;  but  by  means  of  the  idea,  it  destroj's  in 
an  instant  this  immense  distance,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
star.  What  it  perceives  is  not  the  idea,  but  its  object:  if 
this  idea  did  not  involve  a  relation  to  the  object,  it  would 
cease  to  be  an  idea  to  the  mind,  and  would  represent 
nothing  except  itself. 

116.  There  is  then,  in  every  perception,  a  connection  of 
the  being  that  perceives  with  the  thing  perceived.  When 
this  perception  is  not  immediate,  the  medium  must  be  such 
ns  to  contain  a  necessary  relation  to  the  object ;  it  must 
conceal  itself  in  order  to  offer  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  only 
4 
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the  thing  represented.  From  the  instant  that  it  presents 
itself,  and  is  seen,  or  even  noticed,  it  ceases  to  be  an  idea 
and  becomes  an  object.  Tlie  idea  is  a  mirror,  which  is  most 
perfect  when  it  creates  the  most  perfect  illusion.  It  must 
necessarily  present  onlj^  the  objects,  and  project  them  at  the 
proper  distance,  without  allowing  the  eye  to  see  the  crystal- 
line plane  which  refl6cts  them. 

117.  This  union  of  the  thing  representing,  with  that 
represented,  of  the  intellect  with  its  objects,  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  explained  by  identity.  In  general,  no  con- 
tradiction is  discovered  in  any  thing  representing  itself  to 
the  ej^e  of  the  understanding,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
united  in  some  way  or  other.  In  case  then  that  the  thing- 
known  is  itself  intelligent,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  its  being 
its  own  representation,  and  consequently  none  in  confound- 
ing ideality  and  reality  in  the  same  being.  If  an  idea  can 
represent  an  object,  why  may  it  not  represent  itself?  If 
an  intelligent  being  can  know  an  object  through  the 
medium  of  an  idea,  why  may  it  not  know  that  object  im- 
mediately ?  The  union  of  the  thing  known  with  the  in- 
tellect is  to  us  a  mystery,  it  is  true ;  but  is  the  union 
effected  by  the  medium  of  an  idea  less  so  ?  To  the  idea 
may  be  objected  all  that  can  be  brought  against  the  thing 
itself;  and  it  is  even  more  inexplicable  how  one  thing 
represents  another,  than  how  it  represents  itself  The 
thing  representing  and  that  represented,  have  between 
them  a  sort  of  relation  of  containing  and  contained.  It  is 
easily  conceived  that  the  identical  contains  itself,  since 
idenity  expresses  much  more  than  to  contain;  but  it  is 
not  so  easily  conceived  how  the  accident  can  contain  the 
substance,  the  transitory  the  permanent,  the  ideal  the  real 
Identity  is  then  a  true  principle  of  representation. 

118.  We  would  here  make  the  following  remarks  neces- 
sary to  avoid  equivocations. 
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I.  We  do  not  assert  a  necessary  relation  between  iden- 
tity and  representation ;  for  this  would  make  every  being 
representative,  since  every  being  is  identical  with  itself. 
We  establish  this  proposition :  identity  may  be  the  origin 
of  representation ;  but  we  deny  the  two  following :  identity 
is  the  necessary  origin  of  representation ;  representation  is 
a  sign  of  identity. 

II.  We  determine  nothing  as  to  the  application  of  the 
relations  between  representation  and  identity,  so  far  as 
finite  beings  are  concerned. 

III.  We  abstract  the  duality  which  results  from  sup- 
posing only  subject  and  object,  and  enter  into  no  question 
on  the  nature  of  this  duality. 

119.  These  ideas  being  fixed,  we  may  observe  that  we 
have  an  incontestable  proof  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  repug- 
nance between  identity  and  representation  in  two  dogmas 
of  the  Catholic  religion  :  the  beatific  vision  and  the  divine 
intelligence.  The  dogma  of  the  beatific  vision  teaches  us  that 
the  human  soul  in  the  mansion  of  the  blessed  is  intimately 
united  to  God,  and  sees  him  face  to  face  in  his  very  essence. 
No  one  ever  said  that  this  vision  was  made  by  the  medium 
of  an  idea,  but  theologians,  and  among  them  St.  Thomas, 
expressly  teach  the  contrary.  We  have  then  identity 
united  with  representation,  that  is,  the  divine  essence 
representing,  or  rather  presenting,  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the 
human  mind.  The  dogma  of  divine  intelligence  teaches 
that  God  is  infinitely  intelligent.  God  does  not  need  to  go 
out  of  himself,  nor  employ  distinct  ideas  in  order  to  under- 
vStand  ;  he  sees  himself  in  his  essence.  Here,  too,  identity 
is  united  with  representation,  and  the  intelligent  being 
identified  with  the  thing  understood.  (11) 
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CHAPTEE    XII. 

IMMEDIATE    INTELLIGIBILITY. 

120.  Neither  active  nor  passive  representation  can  be 
predicated  of  all  things ;  we  mean  to  say,  that  there  are 
some  beings  which  are  not  endowed  with  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  cannot  be  even  passively  the  object  of  the  acts 
of  the  intellect. 

As  regards  the  power  of  active  representation,  which  is 
at  bottom  only  the  faculty  of  intelligence,  it  is  evident  that 
many  beings  are  destitute  of  it.  There  may  be  greater 
difficulty  with  regard  to  passive  representation,  or  the  fit- 
ness to  be  the  immediate  object  of  the  intellect. 

121.  An  object  cannot  be  known  immediately,  that  is, 
without  the  mediation  of  an  idea,  if  it  do  not  itself  perform 
the  functions  of  this  idea,  and  unite  itself  to  the  intellect 
which  is  to  know  it.  This  alone  takes  from  all  material 
objects  the  character  of  being  immediately  intelligible:  so 
that  if  a  mind  be  imagined  having  no  idea  of  the  corporeal 
universe,  it  could  know  nothing  of  it,  although  for  all  eter- 
nity in  the  midst  of  it. 

Hence  it  follows  that  matter  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  intel- 
ligent or  intelligible :  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  it  come 
from  another  source  ;  without  them  we  inight  be  united  to 
matter,  and  never  know  or  even  suspect  its  existence. 

122.  An  opportunity  is  here  presented  of  explaining  an 
exceedingly  curious  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  This  eminent 
metaphysician  was  of  opinion  that  it  required  greater  per- 
fection to  be  immediately  intelligible  than  to  be  intelligent ; 
so  that  the  human  mind,  although  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence, does  not  possess  intelligibility. 
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In  his  jSur/ima  Theologica,^'  tlie  holy  Doctor  asks  if  the 
soul  knows  itself  by  its  essence,  and  answers  that  it  does 
not,  and  thus  defends  his  position : 

"Things  are  intelligible  accordingly  as  they  act,  and 
not  as  they  have  the  power  to  act,  as  is  said  in  the 
ninth  book  of  Metaphysics  (tex.  20  tr.  3).  For  any  thing 
that  comes  under  knowledge  is  being,  is  the  true,  insofar 
as  it  is  in  act,  and  this  is  manifestly  apparent  in  sensible 
things.  Thus  the  sight  does  not  perceive  that  Avhich  may 
be  colored,  but  that  only  which  actually  is  colored.  And 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  manifest,  the  intellect,  in  so  far  as 
it  knows  material  things,  knows  that  only  which  is  in  act. 

Hence,  also,  in  immaterial  substances,  each  one 

is  intelligible  by  its  essence,  accordingly  as  it  is  in  act  by 
its  essence.  Therefore,  the  essence  of  God,  which  is  a  pure 
and  perfect  act,  is  absolutely  and  perfectly  intelligible  by 
itself;  thus  God  knows,  by  his  essence,  not  only  himself 
but  also  all  other  things.  But  the  essence  of  the  angel 
belongs  to  the  class  of  intelligible  beings  as  an  act,  but  not 
as  a  pure  and  complete  act,  wherefore  his  understanding  is 
not  completed  by  his  essence.  For,  although  the  angel 
knows  himself  by  his  essence,  he  cannot  know  all  things 
by  his  essence,  but  knows  those  distinct  from  himself  only 
by  their  images.  But  the  human  intellect  in  the  class  of 
intelligible  beings  is  only  a  possible  being There- 
fore, considered  in  its  essence,  it  is  an  intelligent  power ; 
hence  of  itself  it  has  the  faculty  of  understanding,  but  not 
of  being  understood,  except  inasmuch  as  it  acts.  On  this 
account  the  Platonists  placed  the  order  of  intelligible  beings 
above  the  order  of  intellect ;  because  the  intellect  under- 
stands only  b}^  participation  of  the  intelligible ;  but  accord- 
ing to  them,  that  which  participates  is  beneath  that  of  which 
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it  participates.  If,  tlien,  tlie  liuman  intellect  places  itself 
in  act  by  the  participation  of  separate  intelligible  forms,  as 
the  Platonists  held,  it  wo-uld  know  itself  by  this  participa- 
tion of  incorporeal  things.  But  as  it  is  natural  to  our  intel- 
lect in  the  present  life  to  look  to  material  and  sensible 
things,  it  follows  that  our  intellect  knows  itself  only  as  it  is 
placed  in  act  by  the  species  (ideas)  abstracted  from  sensible 
things  by  the  light  of  the  intellect  acting,  which  is  the  act 

of  the  intelligible  things  themselves Therefore 

our  intellect  does  not  know  itself  by  its  essence  but  by  its 
acts." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  sulDtile  minds  that  ever 
existed,  has  a  commentary  on  this  passage,  worthy  of  the 
text.  These  are  his  words  :  "  Two  things  expressly  follow, 
from  what  is  said  in  the  text.  The  first  is,  that  our  intel- 
lect has  of  itself  the  faculty  of  understanding.  The  second 
is,  that  our  intellect  has  not  of  itself  the  faculty  of  being 
understood.  Hence  the  order  of  intellect  is  below  the  order 
of  intelligible  beings.  For  if  the  perfection,  which  our  in- 
tellect has  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  understand,  but  not  to 
be  understood,  it  necessarily  follows  that  greater  perfection 
is  required  in  a  thing  to  be  understood  than  to  understand. 
And  because  St.  Thomas  saw  this  consequence,  which  at 
first  sight  does  not  seem  true,  and  might  even  be  objected 
to  him,  he  excludes  this  apprehension,  by  showing  that 
this  must  be  admitted  to  be  true  not  only  by  the  Peri- 
patetics, fr-om  whose  doctrine  it  results,  but  also  by  the 
Platonists." 

But  afterwards,  in  answer  to  an  objection  brought  by 
Scotus,  called  the  Subtle  Doctor,  he  adds :  "But  because  in 
order  to  understand  an  intellect  and  an  intelligible  object 
are  required,  and  the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  intel- 
ligible, is  the  relation  of  the  perfectible  to  its  perfection, 
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since  the  intellect  in  act  consists  in  its  being  itself  the  in- 
telligible thing,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
above ;  it  follows  that  immaterial  beings  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  intellects,  and  things  intelligible.  And  as  the 
intelligible  consists  in  perfective  immateriality,  it  follows 
that  any  thing  is  intelligible  inasmuch  as  it  is  immaterially 
23erfective.  That  intelligibility  rec[mres  immateriality  is 
shown  by  this,  that  no  material  thing  is  intelligible,  unless, 

inasmuch  as  it  is  abstracted  from  matter It  has 

already  been  shown  that  any  thing  is  intelligible  by  this, 
that  not  only  itself,  but  others,  also,  are  in  the  intelligible 
order,  either  in  act  or  in  potentiality;  it  is  thus  nothing 
more  than  to  be  perfected  or  perfectible  by  the  intelligible." 

123.  This  theory  may  be  more  or  less  solid,  but  it  is  in 
either  case  something  more  than  ingenious ;  it  raises  a  new 
problem  in  philosophy  of  the  highest  importance :  to  assign 
the  conditions  of  intelligibility.  It  has  moreover  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  accordance  with  a  fact  attested  by  ex- 
perience ;  this  fact  is  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  mind 
in  knowing  itself.  If  it  is  immediately  intelligible,  why 
does  it  not  know  itself?  What  condition  is  wanting  ?  Its 
intimate  presence  ?  It  has  not  only  presence  but  identity. 
Perhaps  the  effort  to  know  itself?  But  the  greater  part  of 
philosophy  has  no  other  end  than  this  knowledge.  By  de- 
nying immediate  intelligibility  to  the  soul,  we  can  explain 
why  so  great  a  difficulty  is  involved  in  ideological  and 
psychological  investigations,  by  showing  the  reason  of  the 
obscurity  experienced  in  passing  from  direct  to  reflex  acts. 

124.  The  opinion  of  St.  Thomas  is  not  a  mere  conjec- 
ture :  we  may,  in  order  to  establish  it  in  some  manner  upon 
fact,  assign  a  reason  which  seems  to  us  greatly  to  strengthen 
it,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an  extension  of 
the  one  already  given. 

A  thing  to  be  intelhgible  must  have  two  qualities :  im- 
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materiality,  and  the  activity  necessary  to  operate  upon  the 
intelligent  being.  This  activity  is  indispensable,  for  in  the 
act  of  intelligence,  the  intellect  is  in  some  sense  passive. 
When  the  idea  is  present,  the  intellect  cannot  but  know  it : 
when  it  is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  for  the  intellect  to  know 
it.  The  idea,  therefore,  enables  the  intellect  to  act ;  with- 
out it  the  intellect  can  do  nothing.  Consequently,  if  we 
admit  that  any  being  can  serve  as  idea  to  the  intellect,  we 
must  concede  that  being  an  activity  to  excite  intellectual 
action;  and  so  far  we  make  it  superior  to  the  intellect 
excited. 

Thus  we  explain  why  our  intellect,  in  this  life  at  least, 
does  not  know  itself  by  itself  Experience  shows  that  its 
activity  needs  to  be  excited.  Left  to  itself  it  is  like  one 
asleep ;  and  this  want  of  activity  in  our  mind,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  exciting  influences,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of 
psychological  facts. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  we  have  no  spontaneity, 
and  that  no  action  is  possible  without  an  external  determm- 
ing  cause ;  but  only  that  this  same  spontaneous  develop- 
ment would  not  exist,  if  we  had  not  previously  been  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  causes  which  brought  out  our 
activity.  We  may  learn  things  not  taught  us ;  but  we 
could  learn  nothing,  if  teaching  had  not  presided  over  the 
first  development  of  our  mind.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
ideas  in  our  mind,  which  are  not  sensations,  and  which  can- 
not have  emanated  from  them ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
man,  deprived  of  all  his  senses,  could  not  think,  because  his 
mind  would  want  the  exciting  cause. 

125.  We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  explanation  of 
the  problem  of  intelligibility,  because  we  consider  it  of 
scarcely  less  importance  than  that  of  intelligence,  although 
we  do  not  find  it  treated  in  philosophical  works  as  it  merits. 
We  vnll  now  reduce  this  doctrine  to  clear  and  simple  prop- 
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ositions,  so  that  the  reader  may  form  a  more  complete  con- 
ception of  it;  and  also,  in  order  to  deduce  some  conse- 
quences which  have  been  only  slightly  indicated  in  our 
exposition : 

I.  A  thing  must  be  immaterial  in  order  to  be  immediately 
intelligible. 

II.  Matter  cannot  be  intelHgible  by  itself 

III.  The  relations  of  spirits  to  bodies,  or  the  representa- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  former,  cannot  be  purely  objective. 

IV.  Some  other  class  of  relations  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted to  explain  the  representative  union  of  the  world  of 
intelligences  with  the  corporeal  world. 

V.  Immediate  objective  representation  supposes  activity 
in  the  object, 

VI.  The  power  of  an  object  to  represent  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  an  intelligence,  supposes  in  it  a  faculty  of  acting  on 
that  intelligence. 

VII.  This  faculty  necessarily  produces  an  effect,  and  con- 
sequently involves  a  kind  of  superiority  of  the  object  over 
the  intelligence. 

VIII.  An  intelligent  being  is  not  necessarily  immediately 
intelligible, 

IX.  Immediate  intelligibility  seems  to  require  greater 
perfection  than  intelligence, 

X.  Although  not  every  intelligent  being  is  intelligible, 
yet  every  intelligible  being  is  intelligent. 

XI.  God,  who  is  in  every  sense  infinite  activity,  is  infin- 
itely intelligent  and  infi!nitely  intelligible  by  himself. 

XII.  God  is  intelligible  by  all  created  intellects,  pro- 
vided it  be  his  will  to  present  himself  immediately  to  them, 
and  strengthen  and  elevate  them  as  may  be  necessary. 

XIII.  There  is  no  repugnance  in  immediate  intelligibility 
being  communicated  to  some  beings,  which  are  consequently 
intelligible  by  themselves. 

4* 
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XIV.  Our  soul,  while  united  to  our  body,  is  not  imme- 
diately intelligible,  and  we  know  it  only  by  its  acts. 

XV.  In  this  want  of  immediate  intelligibility  is  found 
the  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  ideological  and  psychological 
studies,  and  the  obscurity  which  we  experience  in  passing 
from  direct  to  reflex  knowledge. 

XVI.  Therefore,  the  philosophy  of  the  me^  or  that  which 
seeks  to  explain  the  internal  and  external  world  by  start- 
ing from  the  me^  is  impossible ;  it  commences  by  denying 
one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  psychology. 

XVII.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  universal  identity  is 
also  absurd,  since  it  gives  both  intelligence  and  immediate 
intelligibility  to  matter,  which  can  have  neither. 

XVIII.  Spiritualism,  therefore,  is  a  truth  which  springs 
as  well  from  subjective  as  from  objective  philosophy,  from 
intelligence  as  from  intelligibilit3^ 

XIX.  We  must,  therefore,  go  beyond  ourselves,  and 
even  rise  above  the  universe  to  find  the  origin  of  either 
subjective  or  objective  representation. 

XX.  Therefore,  we  must  ascend  to  a  primitive,  infinite 
activity,  which  places  intelligences  in  communication  among 
themselves  and  with  the  corporeal  world. 

XXI.  Therefore,  purely  ideological  and  psj^chological 
philosophy  leads  ns  to  God. 

XXII.  Therefore,  philosophy  cannot  commence  by  a 
single  fact,  the  origin  of  all  other  facts,  but  must,  and  does 
end  with  this  supreme  fact,  the  infinite  existence,  Avhich  is 
God.  (12) 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

REPRESENTATION    OF    CAUSALITY    AND    IDEALITY. 

126.  Besides  the  representatioii  of  identitj,  there  is 
what  I  have  called  the  representation  of  causality.  A  being 
may  represent  itself,  a  cause  its  effect.  Productive  activity 
is  inconceivable,  if  the  principle  of  the  productive  act  does 
not  in  some  manner  contain  the  thing  produced.  There- 
fore we  say  that  God,  the  universal  cause  of  all  that  does 
or  can  exist,  contains  in  his  essence  all  real  and  possible 
beings  in  a  virtual  or  eminent  manner.  A  being  can  just 
as  well  present  whatever  it  contains  in  itself,  as  it  can  re- 
present itself;  causality,  therefore,  under  the  conditions 
above  explained,  may  be  an  origin  of  representation. 

127.  And  here  we  would  remark  how  profound  a  phil- 
osopher St.  Thomas  shows  himself  to  be,  when  he  explains 
the  manner  in  which  God  knows  his  creatures.  In  his 
Summa  Theologica^^  he  asks  if  God  knows  things  distinct 
from  himself,  and  answers  in  the  affirmative ;  not  that  he 
regards  the  divine  essence  as  a  mirror,  but  that  by  recourse 
to  a  more  profound  consideration  he  seeks  the  origin  of  this 
knowledge  in  causality.  This  is  his  doctrine  in  a  few 
words :  It  is  manifest  that  God  knows  himself  perfectly ; 
therefore  he  knows  all  his  power,  and  consequently  all 
the  things  to  which  it  extends.  Another  reason,  or  rather 
enlargement  of  the  same  reason,  is,  that  the  being  of  the 
first  cause  is  its  intellect :  all  effects  pre-exist  in  God  as  in 
their  cause ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  in  him  in  an  intelli- 
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gible  manner,  since  they  are  his  intellect  itself.  God  then 
sees  himself  by  his  essence ;  but  he  sees  other  things  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  his  essence,  inasmuch  as  his  essence  con- 
tains the  similitude  of  everything. 

The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  another  place,*  where  he 
asks  if  they  who  see  the  divine  essence  see  all  things  in  God. 

128.  Eepresentation  of  ideality  is  that  which  neither  pro- 
ceeds from  the  identity  of  the  thing  representing  with  that 
represented,  nor  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Our 
ideas  are  of  this  class,  for  they  are  neither  identical  with 
their  objects  nor  do  they  cause  them.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  whether,  besides  this  representative  force  which  we 
experience  in  our  ideas,  there  are  finite  substances  capable 
of  representing  things  distinct  from,  and  not  caused  by, 
themselves.  Leibnitz  maintains  that  there  are  such  sub- 
stances ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  system  of  monads  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  hypothetical.  It  is  better  to  say 
nothing  than  to  make  conjectures  which  lead  to  no  result; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  establishing  the 
following  propositions : 

I.  If  any  being  represent  another  which  is  not  its  eifect, 
it  has  not  this  representative  force  of  itself,  but  has  received 
it  from  another. 

II.  The  communication  of  intelligences  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  recurring  to  a  first  intelligence,  which,  being  the 
cause  of  the  others,  can  give  them  the  force  to  act  upon 
one  another,  and  consequently  to  produce  representation. 

129.  Causality  may  be  a  principle,  but  is  not  a  suf&cient 
reason,  of  representation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  cause  cannot  represent  its  effect  unless 
intelligible  in  itself  Thus,  although  we  attribute  to  matter 
an  activity  of  its  own,  we  cannot  concede  it  the  power  to 
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represent  its  effects,  for  want  of  the  indispensable  condition 
of  immediate  intelligibility. 

180.  In  order  that  effects  may  be  intelligible  in  their 
cause,  it  must  of  necessity  possess  the  character  of  cause  in 
its  fulness,  by  uniting  all  the  conditions  and  determina- 
tions requisite  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Free  causes 
do  not  represent  their  effects,  because  these  effects  with  re- 
lation to  their  causes  are  found  only  in  the  sphere  of  possi- 
bility. The  production  may  be  realized,  but  is  not  ne- 
cessary ;  and  thus  the  possible,  but  not  the  real,  is  seen  in 
the  cause.  God  knows  future  contingencies,  which  depend 
upon  the  human  will,  not  precisely  because  he  knows  the 
activity  of  man,  but  because  he  sees  in  himself,  without 
succession  of  time,  not  only  all  that  may,  but  all  that  will 
happen;  since  nothing  can  exist  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future  without  his  will  or  permission.  He  also  knows  fu- 
ture contingencies  dependent  solely  on  his  own  will,  because 
he  knows  from  all  eternity  what  he  has  resolved,  and  his 
decrees  are  indefectible  and  immutable. 

131.  Even  if  we  refer  to  the  necessary  order  of  nature, 
and  suppose  one  or  more  second  causes  to  be  known,  it  is 
not  possible  to  see  in  them  all  their  effects  with  entire  se- 
curity, unless  the  cause  act  in  isolation,  or  all  the  others  are 
known  together  with  it.  As  experience  shows  us  that  all 
the  parts  of  nature  are  in  intimate  and  reciprocal  commu- 
nication, we  cannot  suppose  the  above  isolation,  and  conse- 
quently the  action  of  every  second  cause  is  subjected  to  the 
combinations  of  others,  which  may  either  impede  or  modify 
its  effect.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  establishing  general,  and 
at  the  same  time,  perfectly  safe  laws  in  all  that  concerns 
nature. 

132,  The  preceding  considerations,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
demonstrate  anew  the  impossibility  of  transcendental  science 
based  upon  a  fact  from  which  all  other  facts  proceed.     In- 
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tellectual  representation  is  not  explained  by  substituting 
necessary  emanation  for  free  creation.  Even  supposing  the 
variety  of  the  universe  to  be  purely  phenomenal,  and  at 
bottom  only  a  being  always  one,  identical,  and  absolute,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  phenomena  are  governed  by  cer- 
tain laws,  and  subject  to  various  conditions.  Either  the 
human  intellect  can  see  the  absolute  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discern  by  a  simple  intuition  whatever  is  contained  in  it,  all 
that  it  is  or  can  be,  under  all  possible  forms ;  or  else  it  is 
condemned  to  follow  the  unfolding  of  the  unconditioned, 
the  absolute,  and  the  permanent,  through  its  conditioned, 
relative,  and  variable  forms.  The  former,  which  is  a  sort 
of  ridiculous  plagiarism  from  the  dogma  of  beatific  vision, 
is,  in  treating  of  the  intellect  in  its  present  state,  so  palpable 
an  absurdity,  as  to  merit  neither  debate  nor  refutation. 
The  latter  subjects  the  intellect  to  all  the  fatigue  of  inves- 
tigation, and  destroys  at  one  blow  all  the  illusory  promises 
of  transcendental  science. 

133.  The  understanding  is,  in  its  acts,  subject  to  a  law  of 
succession,  or  the  idea  of  time.  The  same  thing  obtains  in 
nature,  whether  it  is  so  verified  in  reality,  or  time  is  con- 
sidered as  a  subjective  condition  which  we  transfer  to  ob- 
jects ;  be  this  doctrine  of  Kant,  which  we  shall  in  due  time 
examine,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  succession,  at  least  for 
us,  exists,  and  that  we  cannot  ignore  it.  In  this  hypothesis 
an  infinite  evolution  can  be  known  to  us  only  in  ah  infinite 
time.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  necessity,  we  are  unable  to 
know  not  only  the  future  evolution  of  the  absolute,  but 
also  the  present  and  the  past.  This  evolution  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  according  to  the  doctrine  to  which  we 
have  reference,  an  infinite  succession  must  have  preceded 
us ;  thus  the  present  organization  of  the  universe  must  be 
regarded  as  one  round  of  an  unlimited  ladder,  which  in  the 
past  as  in  the  future,  has  no  measure  but  eternity.     We 
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can  knoAv  the  present  state  of  the  world  solely  by  observa- 
tion, and  then  only  to  a  very  limited  degree;  we  must, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  deduce  it  from  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute, b}^  following  it  in  its  infinite  evolution.  Were  this 
uot,  however,  in  itself  radically  impossible,  it  would,  never- 
theless, labor  under  the  inconvenience  of  being  too  long  a  task 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  life-time  of  any  one  man,  or  even 
in  that  of  all  men  who  have  ever  lived,  taken  collectively. 

134.  But  let  us  return  to  the  representation  of  causality. 
The  ideal  representation  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  caus- 
ality ;  for  since  a  spirit  can  have  no  idea  of  an  object  not  pro- 
duced by  it,  imless  communicated  to  it  by  another  spirit,  the 
cause  of  the  thing  represented,  we  infer  that  all  purely  ideal 
representations  proceed  either  directly  or  indirectly,  me- 
diately or  immediately,  from  the  cause  of  the  objects  known. 
And  since,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
first  being  knows  things  distinct  from  himself  only,  as  he  is 
their  cause ;  we  hold  the  representation  of  ideality  to  be 
reduced  to  that  of  causality,  thus  in  part  verifying  the  prin- 
ciple of  Yico,  the  profound  Neapolitan  thinker:  "the  in- 
tellect only  knows  what  it  does." 

135.  From  this  doctrine  flow  two  consequences  of  which 
we  must  take  note : 

I.  There  are  only  two  primitive  sources  of  intellectual 
representation  :  identity  and  causality.  That  of  ideality  is 
necessarily  derived  from  that  of  causality. 

II.  In  the  real  order,  the  principle  of  being  is  identical 
with  the  principle  of  knowledge.  That  only  which  gives 
being  can  give  knowledge.  The  first  cause  can  give  knowl- 
edge only  in  so  far  as  it  gives  being  :  it  represents  because 
it  causes. 

136.  The  representation  of  ideality,  although  connected 
with  that  of  causality,  is  yet  really  distinct  from  it.  The 
explanation  of  its  nature  belongs  indeed  to  the  treatise  on 
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ideas;  but  we  cannot  relinquish,  without  an  illustration, 
a  point  so  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  intellectual 
representation. 

Some  conceive  ideas  to  be  a  sort  of  image  or  copy  of  the 
object;  but  this  is  true  only  with  respect  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  imagination,  that  is,  tlie' purely  corporeal ;  and 
even  here  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  external  world  to 
be  such  as  the  senses  present  it,  which,  however,  under 
many  aspects,  is  not  true.  To  be  convinced  how  illusory 
is  the  theory  founded  on  the  likeness  of  sensible  things,  we 
have  only  to  ask,  what  the  image  of  a  relation  is,  or,  how 
causality,  substance,  and  being  are  portrayed.  In  the  per- 
ception of  these  ideas,  there  is  something  more  profound 
than  any  thing  apparent  in  sensible  things,  something  of  an 
entirely  different  order.  Necessity  has  led  us  to  compare 
the  understanding  to  an  eye  which  sees,  and  the  idea  to  an 
image  present ;  but  this  is  only  a  comparison ;  the  reality  is 
something  more  mysterious,  more  secret,  more  intimate: 
there  is  an  ineffable  union  between  the  perception  and  the 
idea :  man  cannot  explain  it,  but  he  experiences  it. 

137.  Our  consciousness  attests  that  there  is  in  us  unity 
of  being,  that  the  soul  is  at  all  times  identical  with  itself, 
and  that  it  remains  constant  notwithstanding  the  variety  of 
ideas  and  of  acts  which  pass  over  it,  like  waves  over  the 
surface  of  a  lake.  Ideas  are  a  mode  of  being  of  the  mind : 
but  what  is  this  mode  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  Does  the 
production  and  reproduction  of  ideas  proceed  from  a  dis- 
tinct cause  which  continually  acts  upon  our  soul,  and  pro- 
duces immediatel}^  those  modes  of  being  which  we  call 
representations,  or  ideas  ?  or  must  we  admit  that  there  has 
been  given  to  the  mind  an  activity  to  produce  these  repre- 
sentations, subject,  however,  to  the  determination  of  exciting 
causes?  These  are  questions  which,  for  the  present,  w^ 
shall  only  indicate.  (13) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IMPOSSIBILITY    OF     FINDING     THE    FIRST     PRINCIPLE     IN     THE    IDEAL 
ORDER. 

138.  We  shall  in  vain  seek  in  the  region  of  ideas  for 
that  which  we  could  not  find  in  that  of  fticts,  for  there  is  no 
ideal  truth,  the  origin  of  all  other  truths. 

Ideal  truth  only  expresses  the  necessary  relation  of  ideas, 
abstracting  the  existence  of  the  objects  to  which  they  relate : 
hence  it  follows,  first  of  all,  that  ideal  truths  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  producing  the  knowledge  of  reality. 

No  ideal  truth  can  lead  to  any  result  in  the  order  of 
existences,  unless  there  be  some  fact  to  which  it  applies, 
Otherwise,  however  fruitful  it  may  be  in  the  order  of  ideas 
it  will  be  absolutely  sterile  in  that  of  facts.  The  fact  Avith 
out  the  ideal  truth  remains  in  its  isolated  individuality, 
incapable  of  producing  any  thing  more  than  cognition  of  it 
self:  but  in  return,  the  ideal  truth,  apart  from  the  fact, 
remains  purely  objective  in  the  logical  world,  and  has  no 
means  of  descending  to  that  of  existences, 

139.  Let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  most  certain  and 
most  evident  ideal  principles,  to  those  which  contain  the 
most  general  ideas,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  possess 
the  fecundity  in  question,  if,  indeed,  it  be  anywhere  to  be 
encountered. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  be  at 
the  same  time."  This  is  the  famous  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, which  may  undoubtedly  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one 
source  of  truth  to  the  human  understanding.  The  ideas 
contained  in  it  are  the  clearest  and  most  simple  conceiva- 
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ble ;  in  it  is  affirmed  tlie  repugnance  of  being  to  not-being, 
and  of  not-being  to  being,  at  the  same  time,  wliicli  is  most 
evident.  But  what  advance  can  we  make  with  this  princi- 
ple alone  ?  Present  it  to  the  most  penetrating  mind,  to  the 
most  powerful  genius  ;  leave  them  alone  with  it,  and  there 
will  result  only  a  sterile,  although  pure  and  most  clear  in- 
tuition. Since  it  does  not  afi&rm  that  any  thing  is  or  is  not, 
nothing  can  be  inferred  either  for  or  against  any  existence : 
it  only  offers  to  the  mind  this  conditional  relation :  that  if 
any  thing  does  exist,  it  is  repugnant  for  it  not  to  exist  at  the 
same  time  that  it  exists,  or  to  exist  at  the  same  time  that  it 
does  not  exist.  But  if  the  condition  of  existence  or  non- 
existence be  not  given,  yes  and  no  in  the  real  order  are  in- 
different; nothing  is  known  concerning  them,  however 
great  the  evidence  in  the  ideal  order. 

To  pass  from  the  logical  world  to  that  of  reality,  all  that 
is  required  is  a  fact  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  If  this  fact  be 
offered  to  the  understanding,  the  two  banks  are  joined,  and 
science  commences.  I  feel,  I  think,  I  exist :  these  are  facts 
of  consciousness  ;  combine  any  one  of  them  with  the  princi- 
ple of  contradiction,  and  what  before  were  sterile  intuitions 
become  prolific  ratiocinations,  embracing  at  once  the  world 
of  ideas,  and  that  of  reality. 

140.  Even  in  the  purely  ideal  order,  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction is  sterile  unless  joined  with  particular  truths  of 
the  same  order.  la  geometry,  for  example,  it  is  often 
argued  thus :  such  a  quantity  is  either  greater  or  less  than 
another,  or  equal  to  it;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  both 
greater  and  less,  equal  and  unequal,  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  absurd.  Here  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  effectively 
applied,  not  alone,  but  together  with  a  particular  truth 
which  makes  such  an  application  available.  Thus,  in  the 
above  argument,  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  principle  of 
3ontradiction,  to  prove  equality  or  inequality  were  not  the 
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existence  or  non-existence  of  one  of  the  two  previously 
proved  or  supposed :  since  this  neither  does  nor  can  result 
from  the  ]3rinciple  of  contradiction  which  includes,  not  a 
particular  idea,  but  the  most  general  ideas  presented  to  the 
human  mind. 

l-il.  General  truths,  of  themselves,  even  in  the  purely 
ideal  order,  lead  to  nothing,  because  of  the  indeterminate- 
ness  of  the  ideas  which  they  contain ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  particular  truths  of  themselves  produce  no  result, 
because  they  are  limited,  to  what  they  are,  making  reason- 
ing, which  cannot  take  one  step  withou.t  the  aid  of  general 
ideas  and  propositions,  impossible.  Light  results  from  the 
union  of  one  with  the  other ;  separated  they  afford  only 
an  abstract  and  vague  intuition,  or  the  contemplation  of 
a  particular  truth,  which,  limited  to  a  contracted  sphere, 
can  give  no  knowledge  of  beings  considered  under  a  scien- 
tific aspect. 

142.  We  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  ideas,  that 
our  mind  has  two  very  distinct  classes  of  them ;  the  one 
supposes  space,  and  cannot  abstract  it,  such  are  all  geo- 
metrical ideas:  the  other  does  not  relate  to  space,  and 
includes  all  non-geometrical  ideas.  These  two  orders  of 
ideas  are  separated  by  an  impassable  abyss,  if  the  two  or- 
ders are  not  approximated  by  a  simultaneous  use  of  both. 
The  ideal  order  is  not  complete  A\dthout  this  approxima- 
tion ;  and  the  real  order  of  the  universe  is  turned  into  a 
chaos,  or  rather  disappears,  if  real  and  ideal  truths  are  not 
combined,  in  both  the  geometrical  and  non-geometrical  or- 
ders. From  all  geometrical  ideas  imaginable,  considered  in 
all  their  ideal  purity,  nothing  would  result  for  the  ideal 
non-geometrical  order,  for  the  world  of  material,  much  less 
of  immaterial  realities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  non- 
geometrical  ideas  alone  we  could  not  get  so  much  as  the 
idea  of  a  rio-ht  line.     This  observation  shows  that  there  is 
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for  US  ill  the  ideal  order  no  one  truth,  the  origin  of  all  other 
truths ;  for  if  we  take  the  geometrical  order,  we  are  limited 
to  those  combinations  which  do  not  go  out  of  it ;  if  the 
non-geometrical  order,  Ave  lack  the  idea  of  space,  without 
which  we  lose  even  the  possibility  of  conceiving  the  cor- 
poreal world.  (14) 


CHAPTEE    XV. 

THE     INDISPENSABLE      CONDITION     OF     ALL     HUMAN     KNOWLEDGE. 

MEANS    OF    PERCEIVING    TRUTH. 

143.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  either  in  the 
real  or  the  ideal  order,  a  truth,  the  origin  of  all  other  truths 
to  our  intellect  while  in  this  life.  Therefore  it  stands 
proved  that  transcendental  science  properly  so  called  is  for 
us  a  chimera.  Our  cognitions  must,  doubtless,  have  some 
resting -point,  and  this  we  shall  now  investigate. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject  now  before 
us,  we  will  recall  the  true  state  of  the  question.  We  do 
not  seek  a  first  principle,  which  of  itself  alone  illumines  or 
produces  all  truths ;  but  we  seek  a  truth  which  shall  be  the 
indispensable  condition  of  all  knowledge ;  for  this  reason, 
we  do  not  call  it  an  origin,  but  a  resting-point.  The  edi- 
fice does  not  originate  in  the  foundation,  but  rests  upon  it. 
We  must  consider  the  principle  sought  for  as  a  foundation, 
just  as  in  the  preceding  chapters,  we  treated  of  discovering 
a  seed.  These  two  images  seed  and  foundation,  perfectly 
express  our  ideas,  and  exactly  trace  the  limits  of  the  two 
questions. 

144.  Is  there  a  resting-point  of  all  science,  and  of  all 
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it?  Are  there  many,  or  only  one?  Evidently  there  must 
be  a  resting-point.  If  asked  the  reason  of  an  assent,  Ave 
must  at  last  come  to  a  fact  or  a  projDOsition,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go ;  for  we  cannot  admit  the  process  ad  infinitum. 
This  is  the  point  where  we  must  of  necessity  stop,  and  con- 
sequently the  resting-point  of  certainty. 

145.  Starting  with  a  given  assent,  we  may,  perhaps,  ar- 
rive at  different  principles,  independent  one  of  the  other, 
all  equally  fundamental,  as  regards  our  mind :  in  this  case 
there  will  be  not  only  one,  but  many  resting-points. 

We  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  determine  a  priori, 
whether  there  is  unity  or  plurality  for  our  intellect  in  this 
matter.  That  human  science  must  be  reduced  to  a  single 
principle  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  asserted,  but  never 
3'et  proved.  Since  the  source  of  all  truth,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  not  in  man,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  principles,  on  which  his  knowledge  is  founded, 
must  be  communicated.  Who  shall  assure  us  that  they  are 
not  many  in  number,  and  of  different  orders  ?  Nothing 
then  in  the  present  question  can  be  resolved  a  friori,  and  we 
must  descend  to  ideological  and  psychological  observations. 

146.  Our  mind  acquires  truth,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  one  way  or  another,  it  per- 
forms those  acts  which  we  call  perception  and  sensation. 
Whether  the  reality  does  or  does  not  correspond  to  the  acts 
of  our  soul,  is  at  present  of  no  consequence,  is  not  what 
we  now  seek :  we  place  the  question  on  a  ground  accessible 
to  the  most  skeptical ;  for  even  they  do  not  deny  percep- 
tion and  sensation ;  although  they  destroy  reality,  they 
admit  appearance. 

147.  The  means  by  Avhich  we  perceive  truth  are  of  dif- 
ferent orders ;  and  this  is  why  truths  perceived  correspond 
equally  to  different  orders,  parallel,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
respective  means  of  perception. 
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Consciousness,  evidence,  and  intellectual  instinct  or  com- 
mon sense,  are  tlie  three  means ;  to  wliicli  correspond  truths 
of  consciousness,  necessary  truths,  and  common-sense  truths. 
These  are  distinct,  different,  and  in  many  cases  unconnected 
with  each  other ;  and  he,  who  seeks  to  acquire  complete 
and  accurate  ideas  upon  matters  relating  to  the  first  princi- 
ple of  hmuan  knowledge,  must  mark  out  their  limits  ^Yith. 
great  care. 

148.  That  means  which  we  have  called  consciousness,  or 
the  intimate  sense  of  that  which  passes  within  us,  that  which 
we  experience,  is  independent  of  all  the  others.  Destroy 
evidence,  destroy  intellectual  instinct,  yet  consciousness  re- 
mains. In  order  to  feel,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  feel,  and 
what  we  feel,  we  need  only  experience.  If  we  suppose 
the  principle  of  contradiction  to  be  doubtful,  still  it  will 
not  shake  our  certainty  that  we  suffer  when  we  suffer,  that 
we  rejoice  when  we  rejoice,  that  we  think  when  we  tliink. 
The  presence  of  the  act,  or  the  impression  at  the  bottom  of 
our  soul,  is  intimate,  immediate  to  us,  and  of  irresistible 
efl&cacy  to  place  us  above  all  doubt.  Sleeping  or  waking, 
sane  or  insane,  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  the  same ; 
there  may  be  an  error  in  the  object,  but  there  can  be  none 
in  the  internal  phenomenon.  The  lunatic  who  believes 
that  he  counts  niimberless  bags  of  dollars,  certainly  does 
not  count  them,  and  in  this  he  is  deceived ;  yet  he  has  in  his 
mind  the  consciousness  of  what  he  does,  and  in  this  he  is 
infalhble.  A  man  who  dreams  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robbers,  is  deceived  as  to  the  external  object,  but 
not  as  regards  the  act  by  which  he  believes  it. 

Consciousness  is  independent  of  all  extrinsic  testimony  ; 
its  necessity  is  inevitable,  its  force  irresistible  in  producing 
certainty;  it  is  infallible  in  what  concerns  only  itself;  if  it 
exist  it  must  give  testimony  of  itself;  if  it  does  not  exist  it 
cannot  give  it.    In  it  reality  and  appearance  are  confounded ; 
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it  cannot  be  apparent  without  being  real ;  the  appearance 
alone  is  already  a  true  consciousness. 

149.  We  include  in  the  testimony  of  consciousness  all 
that  which  we  experience  in  our  soul,  all  that  which  affects 
what  some  call  the  human  me^  ideas,  thoughts  of  every 
class,  acts  of  the  will,  sentiments,  sensations ;  in  a  word, 
every  thing  of  which  we  can  say:  I  experience  it. 

150.  Manifestly  the  truths  of  consciousness  are  rather 
facts  to  be  pointed  out,  than  combinations  to  be  enun- 
ciated. This  is  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  enunciated, 
but  that  in  themselves  they  abstract  all  intellectual  form, 
are  simple  elements,  in  ordering  and  comparing  which 
the  intellect  may  occupy  itself,  but  which  of  themselves 
give  no  light,  oxpresent  nothing,  but  only  present  what 
they  are ;  that  they  are  mere  facts,  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go. 

151.  The  habit  of  reflecting  upon  consciousness,  and  of 
joining  purely  intellectual  operations  with  facts  of  simple 
internal  experience,  makes  it  difi[icult  to  conceive  this  isola- 
tion, in  which  every  thing  purely  subjective  is  by  its  nature 
found.  We  endeavor  to  abstract  reflection,  but  we  reflect 
upon  our  very  effort  to  abstract  it.  Our  intellect  is  a 
fire,  which,  extinguished  on  one  side,  burns  on  the  other ; 
the  very  effort  to  extinguish  it  ordinarily  makes  it  burn 
brighter.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  two 
characters  of  purely  subjective  and  purely  objective,  to 
mark  the  dividing  line  between  evidence  and  consciousness, 
between  the  known  and  the  experienced.  Nevertheless, 
the  separation  of  two  such  different  elements  may  be  made 
easy,  by  considering  that  brutes  are,  in  their  own  way,  con- 
scious of  what  they  inwardly  experience  ;  not  supposing 
them  to  be  mere  machines,  we  must  allow  them  conscious- 
ness, or  the  intimate  presence  of  their  sensations.  Without 
this  even  sensation  is  inconceivable,  for  that  can  have  no 
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sensation  which  does  not  perceive  that  it  feels.  Brutes 
reflect  not  on  what  passes  within  themselves ;  they  expe- 
rience it,  but  nothing  more.  Sensations  succeed  one  another 
in  their  soul,  connected  only  by  the  unity  of  the  being- 
experiencing  them  ;  but  they  do  not  take  them  for  objects 
and  consequently,  do  not  combine  or  transform  them  in  any 
manner ;  they  leave  them  as  they  are,  simple  facts.  From 
this  we  may  derive  some  light  for  the  conception  of  what 
the  simple  facts  of  consciousness  are  in  us  when  abandoned 
to  themselves,  perfectly  isolated,  separated  from  purely  in- 
tellectual operations,  and  under  no  subjection  to  reflective 
activity,  which,  combining  them  in  various  ways,  and  ele- 
vating them  to  the  region  of  the  purely  ideal,  presents 
them  to  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  us  forget  their 
primitive  puritj'. 

An  effort  is  necessary  in  order  clearly  to  perceive  what 
the  facts  of  consciousness  are,  and  what  its  testimony  is ; 
for  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  advance  one  step  in  the 
investigation  of  the  first  principle  of  human  knowledge. 
Confusion  on  this  point  makes  us  fall  into  transcendental 
equivocations.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe 
this,  and  we  have  already  encountered  lamentable  exam- 
ples of  such  deviations  in  the  errors  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  me. 

152.  Evidence  is  usually  called  an  intellectual  light. 
This  is  a  very  happy  metaphor,  and  even  exact;  but, 
like  all  metaphors,  it  has  the  defect  of  being  of  but  little 
service  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  philosophy.  "We  also 
find  intellectual  light  in  many  acts  of  consciousness.  There 
is  also  a  sort  of  clear  light  in  that  intimate  presence  by 
which  an  operation  or  an  impression  is  offered  to  the  mind ; 
it  shines  upon  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and  makes  it  see  what 
is  before  it.  If,  then,  we  define  evidence  only  by  calling  it 
the  light  of  the  intellect,  we  confound  it  with  consciousness, 
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or,  at  least,  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  language,  give  others 
occasion  of  confounding  them. 

Let  us  not  be  thought  to  blame  those  who  have  used  the 
metaphor  of  light,  or  to  flatter  ourselves  with  being  able  to 
define  evidence  with  all  exactness ;  for  who  can  express  in 
words  this  phenoraenon  of  our  mind  ?  If  we  are  to  have 
any  metaphor,  that  of  the  intellectual  light  seems  to  be  the 
most  adequate.  For,  in  truth,  when  we  fix  our  attention 
upon  evidence,  in  order  to  examine  its  nature  and  its  effects 
on  the  mind,  it  very  naturally  presents  itself  under  the 
image  of  a  light,  whose  splendor  illumines  the  objects,  and 
enables  the  mind  to  contemplate  them :  but  this,  we  repeat, 
is  not  enough.  We  will,  then,  although  we  do  not  under- 
take exactly  to  define  it,  point  out  a  mark  to  distinguish  it 
from  every  thing  else. 

153.  Evidence  is  always  accompanied  by  the  necessity, 
and  consequently,  by  the  universality,  of  the  truths  which 
it  attests.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  contingent,  except 
in  so  far  as  subjected  to  a  necessary  principle. 

Let  us  explain  this  doctrine  by  comparing  examples 
talvcn  respectively  from  consciousness  and  evidence. 

That  there  is  in  me  a  being  which  thinks,  I  know,  not 
by  evidence,  but  by  consciousness.  That  whatever  thinks 
exists,  I  know,  not  by  consciousness,  but  by  evidence.  In 
both  cases  the  certainty  is  absolute,  irresistible ;  but  in  the 
first  it  rests  upon  a  particular,  contingent  fact;  in  the 
second  upon  a  universal  and  necessary  truth.  That  I  think 
is  certain  for  me,  but  not  necessarily  so  for  others ;  the  dis- 
appearance of  my  thought  does  not  overturn  the  world  of 
intelligences;  if  my  thought  should  now  cease  to  exist, 
truth  in  itself  would  suffer  no  change;  other  intellects 
might  and  would  continue  to  perceive  truth ;  and  neither 
in  the  real  nor  in  the  ideal  order  would  there  be  less  con- 
ce]"t  and  harmony. 
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I  ask  myself  if  I  think,  and  in  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
I  read  that  I  do  think :  I  ask  myself  if  this  thought  is 
necessary,  and  not  only. does  experience  tell  me  that  it  is 
not,  but  I  can  find  no  reason  why  it  should  be  necessary. 
Even  supposing  that  my  thought  ceases  to  exist,  I  perceive 
that  I  continue  to  reason  in  due  form.  Thus  I  examine 
what  would  have  happened  if  I  had  not  existed,  or  what 
may  hereafter  happen  if  I  cease  to  exist ;  and  I  assent  to 
principles  and  draw  conclusions  without  transgressing  any 
law  of  the  intellect.  The  ideal  world  and  the  real  world 
are  presented  to  my  eyes  as  a  magnificent  spectacle  at 
which  I  indeed  assist,  but  from  which  I  may  withdraw 
without  the  representation  undergoing  any  change,  except 
that  I  should  leave  vacant  the  imperceptible  place  which 
I  now  occupy.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  truths 
which  are  the  object  of  evidence.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  think;  but  it  is  so  necessary  for  whatever 
thinks  to  exist,  that  no  efforts  of  mine  could  sufl&ce  to 
abstract  this  necessity  for  one  moment.  If,  taking  an 
absurd  position,  I  suppose  the  contrary,  and  imagine  for 
an  instant  the  relation  between  thought  and  being  to  be 
cut  short,  I  break  the  chain  which  supports  the  order  of 
the  entire  universe ;  every  thing  is  reversed,  thrown  into 
confusion ;  and  I  know  not  if  what  I  see  be  chaos  or  non- 
entity. What  has  taken  place?  The  intellect  has  only 
suffered  a  contradiction,  at  the  same  time  afl&rming  and 
denying  thought,  because  it  af&rmed  a  thought  to  which 
it  denied  existence.  It  has  violated  a  universal  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  law,  the  violation  of  which  throws  every 
thing  into  chaos.  Not  the  certainty  of  the  soul's  existence, 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  suffices  to 
prevent  the  confusion :  the  intellect  by  contradicting  itself 
has  denied  itself ;  from  its  insensate  words,  not  being,  but 
nonentity  has  resulted,  not  light,  but  darkness;    and  this 
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darkness  cast  over  whatever  exists  or  is  possible  turns 
back  upon  it  and  involves  it  in  eternal  night. 

154.  We  have  here  fixed  and  defined  the  conditions  of 
consciousness  and  evidence.  The  object  of  the  former  is 
the  individual,  the  contingent ;  that  of  the  latter  the  uni- 
versal and  the  necessary.  Only  in  God,  the  source  of  all 
truth,  the  universal  and  necessary  principle  of  being 
and  of  knowledge,  is  consciousness  identified  with  evi- 
dence; and  it  is  not  possible  to  abstract  the  testimony 
of  his  consciousness,  without  annihilating  everything. 
What  would  remain  in  the  world  were  I  to  disappear  ?  the 
creature  asks  itself,  and  answers:  evej-y thing  except  7nyself. 
Were  God  to  ask  himself  this  question,  he  would  answer : 
nothing. 

155.  We  have  given  the  name  of  intellectual  instinct  to 
the  impulse  which  in  many  cases  produces  certainty  without 
the  aid  of  the  testimony  either  of  consciousness  or  of  evi- 
dence. If  you  show  a  man  a  target,  then  blindfold  his 
eyes,  and  turn  him  around  at  random  several  times,  and, 
after  this,  place  a  bow  in  his  hands,  and  assure  him  that  the 
arrow  will  strike  the  precise  centre  of  the  target,  he  will 
say  that  this  is  impossible ;  and  nothing  can  induce  him  to 
believe  so  great  an  absurdity.  And  why  not?  Because 
of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  ?  No  !  For  the  question 
is  now  of  external  objects.  Neither  does  he  depend  on 
evidence ;  for  the  objects  of  evidence  are  things  necessary, 
and  it  is  not  intrinsically  impossible  for  the  arrow  to  hit 
the  mark  assigned.  On  what  then  rests  his  profound  con- 
viction that  this  is  not  possible?  If  we  suppose  him  to 
know  nothing  of  theories,  of  probabilities,  and  combina- 
tions, to  have  no  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  never  to 
have  so  much  as  thought  of  such  things,  his  certainty  is 
just  as  great  as  it  would  be  were  he  able  to  base  it  upon 
some  sort  of  calculation.    All  the  bystanders,  whether  rude 
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or  cultivated,  ignorant  or  learned,  need  no  reflection  to  be 
equally  certain;  all  will  saj,  or  think,  "this  is  impossible; 
it  cannot  happen."  We  again  ask,  what  is  the  foundation 
of  so  strong  a  conviction  ?  Not  springing  from  conscious 
ness,  or  from  either  mediate  or  immediate  evidence,  it 
manifestly  can  have  no  other  origin  than  that  internal  force 
Avhich  we  call  intellectual  instinct,  and  which  may  be  called 
common  sense,  or  an}^  thing  else,  so  long  as  the  fact  itself  is 
recognized.  It  is  a  precious  gift,  which  the  Creator  has 
given  to  us,  to  make  us  reasonable  even  before  we  reason, 
and  to  enable  us  rightly  to  govern  our  conduct  Avhen  we 
lack  time  to  examine  motives  of  prudence. 

156.  This  intellectual  instinct  embraces  many  objects  of 
different  orders ;  it  is  the  guide  and  the  shield  of  reason : 
the  guide,  because  it  precedes  and .  shows  the  way ;  the 
shield,  because  it  defends  reason  from  her  own  cavils,  and 
because  sophistry  becomes  dumb  in  its  presence. 

157.  The  testimony  of  human  authority,  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  individual  and  to  society,  commands  our  assent, 
by  means  of  an  intellectual  instinct.  Man  believes  man, 
believes  society,  even  before  thinking  of  the  motives  of  his 
faith ;  few  examine  them  at  all,  and  yet  this  faith  is  uni- 
versal. 

We  do  not  here  inquire  if  intellectual  instinct  sometimes 
deceives,  or  why,  or  in  what  cases  it  deceives ;  at  present 
we  only  seek  to  establish  its  existence ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  errors  to  which  it  leads,  we  shall  simply  remark,  that 
in  a  weak  being,  such  as  man,  the  rule  is  continually 
changing,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  man  good, 
without  any  admixture  of  evil,  so  is  it  impossible  to  find 
truth  without  some  admixture  of  error. 

158.  We  make  sensations  objective  only  by  virtue  of  an 
irresistible  instinct.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  more  evident 
to  the  eyes  of  philosophy,  than  the  subjectivity  of  all  sen- 
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satious;  that  is,  sensations  are  immanent  phenomena,  are 
within  us,  and  do  not  go  out  of  us ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  constant  than  the  transition  made  by  the  whole 
human  race  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  from  the 
internal  to  the  external,  from  the  phenomenon  to  the 
reality.  On  what  is  this  transition  grounded  ?  If  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  experienced  so  much  difficulty 
in  finding  the  bridge,  which  unites  the  two  opposite 
banks;  if  some  of  them,  wearied  with  investigation, 
resolutely  asserted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  it, 
will  the  commonalty  of  mankind  discover  it  from  their 
very  childhood?  Evidently,  motives  of  reasoning  do  not 
explain  the  transition ;  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  instinct 
of  nature.  There  is  then  an  instinct,  which  by  itself  assures 
us  of  a  truth  demonstrated  with  difficulty  by  the  most  ab- 
struse philosophy. 

159.  Here  I  shall  notice  the  errors  of  those  methods 
which  isolate  man's  faculties,  and,  in  order  better  to  know 
the  mind,  disfigure  and  mutilate  it.  One  of  the  most  con- 
stant and  fundamental  facts  of  ideological  and  psychological 
science,  is  the  multiplicity  of  acts  and  faculties  of  the  son], 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity  attested  by  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. There  is  in  man,  and  in  the  universe,  an  as- 
semblage of  laws,  the  effects  of  which  are  simultaneously 
evolved  with  harmonious  regularity ;  to  separate  them,  is 
often  equivalent  to  placing  them  in  contradiction ;  for,  no  one 
of  them  being  capable  of  producing  its  effect  if  isolated,  but 
requiring  to  be  combined  with  the  others,  they  produce, 
when  made  to  operate  alone,  instead  of  their  regular 
effects,  the  most  hideous  monstrosities.  If  you  retain  in 
the  world  only  the  law  of  gravitation  not  combined  with 
that  of  projection,  every  thing  will  be  precijoitated  towards 
one  centre ;  instead  of  that  infinity  of  systems  which  adorn 
the  firmament,  you  will  have  only  a  rude  and  indigested 
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mass.  If  you  destroy  gravitation,  and  preserve  the  force 
of  projection,  all  bodies  will  be  decomposed  into  imper- 
ceptible atoms,  and  be  dispersed,  like  most  subtle  ether, 
through  regions  of  immensity.  (15) 


CHAPTEE    XYI. 

CONFUSION    OF    IDEAS    IX    DISPUTES    OX    THK    FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE. 

160.  There  are,  in  our  opinion,  various  principles, 
which,  with  regard  to  the  human  intellect,  may  be  called 
equally  fundamental,  both  because  they  serve  as  foundation 
in  the  common  and  scientific  orders,  and  because  they  do 
not  rest  upon  any  other,  since  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
one  which  enjoys  this  quality  as  an  exclusive  privilege. 
In  seeking  the  fundamental  principle,  it  is  customary  in  the 
schools  to  observe  that  they  do  not  endeavor  to  find  a  truth 
from  which  all  others  emanate,  but  an  axiom  the  destruction 
of  which  draws  with  it  that  of  all  other  truths,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  which  sustains  them,  at  least  indirectly,  in  such  man- 
ner that  whoever  denies  them  may  be  refuted  by  indirect 
demonstration,  or  reduction  ad  absurdura  ;  that  is,  admit- 
ting the  above  axiom,  it  may  follow  that  whoever  denies 
the  others  will  be  convicted  of  being  in  opposition  to  one 
which  he  himself  has  acknowledged  to  be  true. 

161.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  this  or  that 
principle  merit  the  preference.  We  believe  that  there  is 
here  a  confusion  of  ideas,  proceeding  in  gTcat  part  from 
not  sufiiciently  marking  the  limits  of  testimonies  so  dis- 
tinct as  those  of  consciousness,  of  evidence,  and  of  common 
sense. 
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Descartes'  famous  principle,  /  thinh^  therefore  lam;  that 
of  contradiction,  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
ht  at  the  same  time;  and  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the 
Cartesians,  whatever  is  contained  in  the  dear  and  distinct 
idea  of  anything^  may  be  affirmed  of  it  with  all  certainty  ;  are 
the  three  principles  that  have  divided  the  schools.  In 
favor  of  each,  reasons  the  most  poAverful,  and  even  conclu- 
sive against  the  others,  considering  the  ground  on  which 
the  question  was  placed,  have  been  brought  forward. 

If  jou  are  not  certain  that  you  think,  argues  the  partisan 
of  Descartes,  you  cannot  be  certain  even  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  or  know  the  criterion  of  evidence  to  be 
valid ;  for  both,  it  is  necessary  to  think ;  whoever  aflirms 
or  denies  anything,  thinks ;  without  thought,  neither  affirm.- 
ation  nor  negation  is  possible.  But  let  us  admit  thought : 
we  have  already  a  foundation,  and  one  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  iind  it  in  ourselves,  attested  by  consciousness,  irre- 
sistibly forcing  upon  us  the  certainty  of  its  existence.  The 
foundation  once  laid,  we  see  how  the  edifice  can  be  raised ; 
for  this  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  thought ;  there  is 
the  luminous  point  to  conduct  us  in  the  path  to  truth ;  let 
us  follow  its  splendor,  and  having  established  an  immovable 
point,  let  us  draw  from  it  the  mysterious  thread  to  guide 
us  in  the  labyrinth  of  science.  Thus  our  principle  is  the 
first,  the  basis  of  all  others ;  it  has  sufficient  power  to  sus- 
tain itself,  sufficient  also  to  impart  firmness  to  others. 

This  language  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but  it  has  this 
fault,  that  the  conviction  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  is 
neutralized  by  the  not  less  reasonable  language  of  those 
who  hold  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  One  who  maintains 
the  principle  of  contradiction  may  reason  thus :  if  you  do 
not  admit  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  possible  that  jom  think 
and  do  not  think  at  the  same  time ;  your  assertion,  then,  / 
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think^  is  of  no  weight,  for  its  opposite,  /  do  not  think,  may, 
at  tlie  same  time,  be  true.  In  this  case,  the  conclusion  of 
existence  is  invalid ;  for,  even  adnaitting  the  legitimacy  of 
the  consequence,  I  think,  therefore  lam,  as  we  know  on  the 
other  hand  that  this  other  premise,  /  do  not  think,  is  possi- 
ble, the  deduction  cannot  be  made.  Nor  is  the  other  prin- 
ciple :  ivhatever  is  contained  in  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
anything,  may  he  affirmed  of  it  luith  all  certainty,  of  any 
more  value  without  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  because 
if  being  and  not-being  are  possible  at  the  same  time,  an 
idea  may  be  clear  and  obscure,  distinct  and  confused;  a 
predicate  may  be  contained  and  not  contained  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  we  may  be  certain  and  uncertain,  aifirm  and  deny ; 
therefore  it  is  of  no  service. 

He  who  argues  thus  seems  quite  reasonable ;  but  strangely 
enough,  the"  advocate  of  the  third  principle  brings  equally 
strong  arguments  against  his  two  adversaries.  How  is  it 
known,  he  asks,  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  true  ? 
Only  because  we  see  in  the  idea  of  being  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  and  not  being  at  the  same  time,  and  vice  versa  ; 
therefore,  we  are  sure  of  the  principle  of  contradiction  only 
from  the  application  of  the  principle :  ichaiever  is  contained 
in  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  anything,  may  he  affirmed  of 
it  loiih  all  certainty.  If  nothing  can  be  sustained  without 
relying  upon  the  principle  of  contradiction,— and  this  is 
based  ujdou  our  principle,— ours  is  the  foundation  of  them 
all. 

162.  They  are  all  three  right,  and  all  three  wrong.  They 
are  right  in  asserting  that  the  denial  of  their  respective  prin- 
ciples is  the  ruin  of  the  others.  They  are  all  wrong  in  pre- 
tending that  the  denial  of  the  others  is  not  the  ruin  of  their 
own.  Whence  then  the  dispute  ?  From  the  confusion  of 
ideas,  by  which  they  compare  principles  of  very  different 
orders,  all  indeed  very  true,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
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each  other  for  the  same  reason  that  we  cannot  compare  the 
white  and  the  warm,  and  dispute  whether  a  thmg  has  more 
degrees  of  heat  or  whiteness.  Comparison  requires  not 
only  opposition  in  the  extremes,  but  also  something  in 
common ;  if  things  are  totally  unlike,  comparison  is  impos- 
sible. 

Descartes'  principle  is  the  enunciation  of  a  simple  fact  of 
consciousness ;  that  of  contradiction  is  a  truth  known  by 
evidence ;  and  that  of  the  Cartesians  is  an  assertion  that 
the  criterion  of  evidence  is  valid,  and  that  it  is  a  truth  of 
reflection  expressing  the  intellectual  impulse  by  which  we 
are  borne  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  we  know  by  evi- 
dence. 

The  importance  of  this  question  requires  a  special  exami- 
nation of  each  of  the  three  principles,  which  we  shall  make 
in  the  next  chapters.  (16) 


CHAPTEK    XVII. 

THOUGHT    AND    EXISTENCE. DESCARTEs'    PRINCIPLE. 

163.  Am  I  certain  that  I  exist?  Yes.  Can  I  prove  it? 
No.  Proof  supposes  reasoning ;  there  is  no  solid  reasoning 
without  a  firm  principle  on  which  to  rest  it ;  and  there  is 
no  firm  principle  unless  we  suppose  the  existence  of  the 
reasoning  being. 

In  effect,  if  he  who  reasons  is  not  certain  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, he  cannot  be  certain  of  his  own  reasoning,  since 
there  will  be  no  reasoning  if  there  be  no  one  to  reason. 
Therefore  there  are,  unless  we  suppose  this,  no  principles 
on  Avhich  to  rest ;  there  is  nothing  but  illusion,  or  rather 
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there  is  neither  any  illusion,  for  there  can  be  none  where 
there  is  no  one  illucled. 

Our  existence  cannot  be  demonstrated :  we  have  so  clear 
and  strong  a  consciousness  of  it  that  it  leaves  us  no  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it  by  reasoning. 

164.  It  is  a  prejudice  and  a  fatal  error  to  believe  our- 
selves able  to  prove  everything  by  the  use  of  reason;  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  prior  to  its  use ;  the 
existence  of  reason,  and  that  of  the  being  that  reasons,  are 
prior  to  both. 

Not  onl}^  are  not  all  things  demonstrated,  but  it  may 
even  be  demonstrated  that  some  things  are  indemonstrable. 
Demonstration  is  a  ratiocination  in  which  we  infer  from 
evident  propositions,  a  proposition  evidently  connected 
v/ith  them.  If  the  premises  are  of  themselves  evident, 
they  do  not  admit  of  demonstration ;  if  we  suppose  them 
in  their  turn  demonstrable,  we  shall  have  the  same  difficulty 
with  respect  to  those  on  which  the  new  demonstration  is 
founded ;  therefore  we  must  either  stop  at  an  indemonstra- 
ble point,  or  proceed  to  infinity,  which  would  be  never  to 
finish  the  demonstration. 

165.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  indemonstr ability 
does  not  belong  solely  to  certain  premises;  it  is  found, 
in  some  measure,  in  every  argument  by  its  very  na- 
ture, abstracting  the  propositions  which  compose  it.  We 
know  that  the  premises  A  and  B  are  certain ;  from  them 
we  infer  the  proposition  C.  By  what  right?  Because 
Ave  see  that  C  is  connected  with  A  and  B.  But  how 
do  we  know  this  ?  If  by  immediate  evidence,  by  intui- 
tion, here  is  something  else  that  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
the  connection  of  the  conclusion  with  the  premises.  If  by 
argument,  ratiocination,  establishing  ourselves  on  the  art 
of  reasoning,  there  are  two  considerations,  both  tending  to 
demonstrate  indemonstrability.     I.  If  the  principles  of  the 
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art  are  indemonstrable,  we  have  at  once  something  in- 
demonstrable ;  if  they  are  demonstrable,  we  must  make 
use  of  others  which  serve  as  their  basis,  and  at  last  either 
come  to  one  which  does  not  admit  of  demonstration,  or  else 
proceed  to  infinity.  II.  How  do  we  know  the  principles 
of  reasoning  to  be  applicable  to  this  case?  By  another 
act  of  reasoning?  Then  we  shall  encounter  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  the  other  case.  Is  it  because  we  see  that  it 
is  so  ?  because  it  is  immediately  evident  ?  Then  here  again 
we  have  an  indemonstrable  point.  These  reflections  will 
clearly  show  that  to  demand  proof  of  everything  is  to 
demand  what  is  impossible. 

166.  A  being  which  does  not  think  has  no  consciousness 
of  itself :  the  stone  exists,  but  does  not  know  that  it  exists, 
neither  would  man  himself  in  a  similar  case,  were  all  his 
intellectual  and  sensible  faculties  in  complete  inaction. 
AVe  easily  conceive  the  difference  of  these  two  states  by 
calling  to  mind  what  occurs,  when  from  waking  we  pass 
into  a  profound  sleep,  and  again  when  we  awake  from 
it.  The  first  starting-point  of  our  cognitions  is  this  inti- 
mate presence  of  our  internal  acts,  abstraction  made  of  ihe 
questions  which  may  be  raised  upon  their  nature.  If 
every  thing  existed  as  at  present,  and  there  also  existed, 
besides  the  world  which  we  see,  infinite  other  worlds,  not 
even  then  would  any  thing  exist  for  us,  had  we  not  those 
internal  acts  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We  should  be 
like  an  insensible  body  placed  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
which  would  suffer  no  mutation  were  everything  around 
it  to  disappear,  and  would  perceive  no  change  even  if  it 
were  itself  to  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothing.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  if  we  suppose  every  thing  to  be  annihilated 
except  this  being  within  us  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills, 
there  still  remains  a  point  whereon  to  base  the  edifice  of 
human  cognitions :  this  being,  though  alone  in  immensity, 
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would  render  itself  an  account  of  its  own  acts  to  tlie  extent 
of  its  ability,  and  might  go  into  numberless  combina- 
tions having  for  their  object  the  possible  though  not  the 
real. 

167.  The  famous  principle  of  Descartes,  I iliinJc,  therefore 
I  am,  has  been  often  attacked,  and  justly  and  conclusively 
so,  if  this  philosopher  really  understood  his  principle  in  the 
sense  which  the  schools  are  accustomed  to  give  it.  If  Des- 
cartes presented  it  as  a  true  argument,  as  an  enthymema 
with  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent,  the  argument  was 
clearly  defective  in  its  foundation.  For  when  he  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  prove  my  existence  with  this  enthymema :  I 
think,  therefore  I  am :"  this  objection  might  have  been 
made ;  your  enthymema  is  equivalent  to  a  syllogism  in  this 
form :  whatever  thinks,  exists ;  but  I  think ;  therefore,  I 
exist.  This  syllogism,  in  the  supposition  of  a  universal 
doubt,  excluding  even  the  supposition  of  existence  itself,  is 
inadmissable  in  its  propositions  and  in  their  connection. 
In  the  first  place,  how  do  you  know  that  whatever  thinks 
exists  ?  Because  nothing  can  think  without  existing.  How 
do  3'ou  know  that  ?  Because  what  does  not  exist,  does  not 
act.  But  how  in  its  turn  do  you  know  this?  Supposing 
every  thing  to  be  doubted,  nothing  to  be  known,  these  prin- 
ciples are  not  known ;  otherwise  we  fall  short  of  the  suppo- 
sition of  universal  doubt,  and  consequently  go  out  of  the 
question.  If  any  one  of  these  principles  must  be  admitted 
without  proof,  it  is  just  as  well  to  admit  your  own  existence 
and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  proving  it  with  an  enthy- 
mema. 

In  the  second  place,  how  do  you  know  that  you  think? 
Your  argument  may  be  retorted,  as  dialecticians  say,  in  the 
following  manner :  nothing  can  think  without  existing ;  but 
your  existence  is  doubtfid,  for  you  are  trying  to  prove  it ; 
therefore  you  are  not  sure  that  3^ou  think. 
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168.  Manifestly,  then,  Descartes'  principle,  taken  as  a  true 
argument,  cannot  be  defended ;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  see  its 
defect,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  so  clear  and  penetrating 
an  intellect  to  have  overlooked  it.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  Descartes  understood  his  principle  in  a  very  different 
sense ;  and  we  will  now  briefly  show  what  meaning,  in  our 
judgment,  tjie  illustrious  philosopher  must  have  given 
fo  it. 

Suj)posing  himself  for  a  moment  in  universal  doubt,  with- 
out accepting  for  certain  anything  that  is  known,  he  con- 
centrated himself  on  himself,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  soul 
sought  a  point  whereon  to  base  the  edifice  of  human 
cognitions.  Although  we  abstract  all  around  us,  we 
clearly  cannot  abstract  ourselves,  our  mind,  which  is 
present  to  its  own  eyes,  only  the  more  lucidly,  the  greater 
the  abstraction  in  which  we  place  ourselves  with  respect  to 
eternal  objects.  ISTow  in  this  concentration,  this  collection 
of  himself  within  himself,  this  withdrawal  from  every  thing 
for  fear  of  error,  and  asking  himself  if  there  be  any  thing- 
certain,  if  there  be  any  foundation  and  starting-point  in  the 
career  of  knowledge ;  first  of  all  is  presented  to  him  the 
consciousness  of  thought,  the  very  presence  of  the  acts  of 
his  mind.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  was  Descartes'  thought : 
I  wish  to  doubt  of  everything;  I  reffain  from  affirming  as 
from  denying  anything;  I  isolate  myself  from  whatever 
surrounds  me,  because  I  know  not  if  it  be  anything  more 
than  an  illusion.  But  in  this  very  isolation,  I  meet  with 
the  intimate  sense  of  my  internal  acts,  with  the  presence  of 
my  mind ;  I  think,  therefore  I  am ;  this  I  feel  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  therefore,  I 
am ;  that  is  to  say,  this  sense  of  my  thought  makes  me 
know  my  existence. 

169.  This  explains  why  Descartes  did  not  present  his 
principle  as  a  mere  enthymema,  as  an  ordinary  argument, 
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but  as  determining  a  fact  presented  to  him  and  first  in  tlie 
order  of  facts :  even  if  lie  inferred  existence  from  tliouglit, 
it  was  not  bj  deduction,  properly  so  called,  but  as  one  fact 
contained  in  another,  or  rather  identified  with  it. 

We  say  identified,  because  it  really  is  so  in  Descartes' 
opinion  ;  and  this  confirms  what  we  have  already  advanced, 
that  this  philosopher  did  not  offer  an  argument,  but  laid 
down  a  fact.  According  to  him,  the  essence  of  the  soul 
consists  in  thought ;  and  as  other  schools  of  philosophy  dis- 
tinguish between  substance  and  its  acts,  considering  the 
mind  in  the  first  class,  and  thought  in  the  second,  so  Des- 
cartes held  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  mind  and 
thought,  that  they  were  the  same  thing,  that  thought  con- 
stituted the  essence  of  the  soul.  "  Although  one  attribute," 
he  says,  "suffices  to  make  us  know  the  substance,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  in  every  substance  one  attribute,  which  con- 
stitutes its  nature  and  its  essence,  and  on  which  all  the 
others  depend.  Extension  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  corporeal  substance ;  and  thought 
constitutes  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  thinks."* 
From  this  it  follows  that  Descartes,  in  laying  down  the 
principle,  /  think,  therefore  I  exist,  only  declared  a  fact  at- 
tested by  consciousness ;  and  so  simple  did  he  consider  it, 
and  so  unique,  that  in  evolving  his  system,  he  identified 
thought  with  the  sou.1,  and  its  essence  with  its  existence. 
He  was  conscious  of  thought,  and  said:  "this  thought  is 
ni}^  soul ;  I  am."  It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  weigh  the 
value  of  this  doctrine,  but  only  to  explain  in  what  it 
consists.  (17) 

*  Descartes.     Principes  de  la  Philosoplde,  liero  partie. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

THE    PRINCIPLE   OF   DESCARTES,   CONTINUED. HIS   METHOD. 

170.  Descartes  did  not  always  express  himself  with, 
sufficient  accuracy  when  announcing  and  explaining  his 
principle ;  and  hence  his  words  have  been  misinterpreted. 
In  the  passage  where  he  establishes  consciousness  of  our 
own  thought  and  existence  as  the  foundation  whereon  all 
our  cognitions  must  rest,  he  uses  terms  from  which  it  can 
be  inferred  that  he  not  only  means  to  declare  a  fact,  but 
that  he  also  intends  to  afford  a  true  argument.  JSTeverthe- 
less,  if  we  read  his  words  attentively,  and  compare  them 
with  one  another,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  was  not  his 
idea,  although  we  should  not  sometimes  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  he  did  not  make  sufficient  account  of  the  difference, 
which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  between  an  argument  and 
the  simple  declaration  of  a  fact ;  and  that,  when  concentra- 
ting himself  on  himself,  he  did  not  have  a  sufficiently  clear 
reflex  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  rested  upon  his 
fundamental  principle.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  let 
us  examine  his  own  words :  "  While  we  thus  reject  every 
thing  of  which  we  can  have  the  least  doubt,  and  even  feign 
that  it  is  false,  we  easily  suppose  that  there  is  no  God,  no 
heaven,  no  earth ;  that  we  have  not  a  body :  but  Ave  cannot 
in  like  manner  suppose  that  we  are  not  whilst  we  doubt  the 
truth  of  all  these  things ;  for  we  experience  so  great  repug- 
nance to  conceive  that  what  thinks  is  not  at  the  same  time 
that  it  thinks,  that  notAvithstanding  all  the  most  extravagant 
suppositions,  Ave  cannot  help  believing  this  conclusion,  / 
think,  therefore  I  am,  to  be  true,  and  consequently  the  first 
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and  most  certain  to  present  itself  to  him  who  orders  well 
his  thoughts."* 

In  this  passage  we  detect  a  true  syllogism:  whatever 
thinks,  exists ;  but  I  think ;  therefore  I  exist.  "  We  have," 
says  Descartes,  "  so  great  repugnance  to  conceive  that  what 
thinks  is  not  at  the  same  time  that  it  tliinks ;"  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  whatever  thinks,  exists ;  and  this,  in  scholas- 
tic terms,  is  to  establish  the  major.  He  then  says :  "  notwith- 
standing all  the  most  extravagant  suppositions,  we  cannot 
help  believing  this  conclusion,  I  thinlc^  therefore  I  am,  to  be 
true;"  Avhich  is  equivalent  to  proving  the  minor,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism.  We  know  that  Descartes  was 
somewhat  taken  up  with  the  idea  of  proving  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  engaged  in  declaring.  This  was  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  his  age,  and  even  the  most  ardent  reform- 
ers with  difficulty  preserved  themselves  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  We  encounter  this  same  spirit  throughout 
his  meditations,  admirably  joined,  however,  with  the  spirit 
of  observation. 

But  through  these  obscure  or  ambiguous  explanations, 
what  thought  do  Ave  discover  at  the  bottom  of  Descartes' 
system  when  we  abstract  his  having,  or  not  having, 
rendered  himself  an  exact  account  of  what  he  experi- 
enced? This  thoiight:  "By  an  effort  of  my  mind  I  can 
doubt  the  truth  of  everything;  but  this  effort  has  a  limit  in 
myself.  When  I  turn  my  attention  upon  myself,  upon  the 
consciousness  of  my  internal  acts,  upon  my  existence,  doubt 
is  at  an  end ;  it  cannot  extend  so  far :  I  find  so  great  repug- 
nance that  the  most  extravagant  suppositions  cannot  over- 
come it."  This  his  very  words  show:  besides  declaring 
this  fact,  he  rises  to  a  general  and  undoubtedly  true  propo- 
sition; he  draws  a  conclusion  also  very  legitimate;  but 

*  Descartes.      Prlncipes  df  la  Philosophie,  ll^re  partie,  X.  7. 
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neither  of  these  was  at  all  necessary  to  the  present  case ; 
neither  seemed  to  explain  well  his  opinion,  but  either  served 
to  confuse  it. 

171.  Descartes  did  nothing  more  in  this  point  than  what 
all  philosophers  do ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not 
differ  from  the  chiefs  of  the  metaphysical  school  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  his  own,  that  of  Locke  and  Condillac. 
That  man,  in  seeking  to  examine  the  origin  of  his  cogni- 
tions, and  the  principles  on  which  his  certainty  is  based, 
encounters  the  fact  of  consciousness  of  his  internal  acts,  that 
this  consciousness  produces  a  firm  certainty,  and  -that  we 
can  conceive  nothing  more  certain,  is  a  fact  on  which 
all  ideologists  agree,  and  which  all  establish,  although  not 
in  the  same  words.  The  more  we  reflect  on  these  mat- 
ters, the  more  we  discover  in  them  the  realization  of  a 
principle  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience,  that  many 
truths  are  not  new,  but  only  presented  under  a  new  form, 
and  that  many  systems  arc  not  new,  but  only  expressed  in 
new  formulas. 

172.  Even  the  universal  doubt  of  Descartes,  rightly 
understood,  is  practised  by  every  philosopher ;  Avhence  we 
see  that  the  basis  of  his  system,  opposed  by  many,  is  in 
fact  adopted  by  all.  In  what  does  his  method  consist  ?  It 
may  all  be  reduced  to  these  two  points:  I.  I  wish  to  doubt 
of  everything:  II.  When  I  wish  to  doubt  of  mj'self,  I 
cannot. 

Let  us  examine  these  points,  and  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  common  to  all  philosophers  with  Descartes. 

Why  does  Descartes  wish  to  doubt  of  everything?  Be- 
cause he  proposes  to  examine  the  origin  and  certainty  of 
his  cognitions,  his  whole  knowledge ;  and  therefore  he  can- 
not help  supposing  nothing  to  be  true.  If  then  he 
supposes  anything,  he  does  not  examine  the  origin  and 
motives  of  the  certainty  of  everything,  since  he  excepts 
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that  wliicli  lie  supposes  to  be  true.  He  must  suppose 
nothing  to  be  true,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  anything; 
otherwise  he  cannot  say  that  he  examines  the  foundation  of 
everything.  Either  there  is  no  such  philosophical  question, 
although  one  is  found  in  all  books  of  philosophy,  or  else 
Descartes'  method  must  of  necessity  be  followed. 

But  in  what  does  this  doubt  consist?  Can  it,  rationally 
speaking,  be  a  real  and  true  doubt  ?  No !  that  is  absolutely 
impossible.  Man  does  not,  because  a  philosopher,  destroy 
his  nature ;  and  nature  is  invincibly  opposed  to  this  doubt 
taken  in  a  strict  sense. 

173.  "What  then  is  this  doubt?  Nothing  more  than  a 
supposition^  a  fiction  ;  a  supposition  and  fiction  such  as  we 
make  at  every  step  in  all  science,  and  which,  in  reality,  is 
only  non-attention  to  a  conviction  of  our  own.  Use  is 
made  of  this  doubt  in  order  to  discover  the  first  truth  on 
which  our  understanding  rests;  and  this  only  requires  a 
fictitious  doubt :  there  is  no  necessity  of  its  being  positive, 
for  it  will  evidently  make  no  difference  Vv^hether  Vv^e  really 
doubt  of  everything,  admit  absolutely  nothing,  or  say:  I 
suppose  that  I  have  nothing  for  certain,  know  nothing, 
admit  nothing.  An  example  will  make  this  explanation 
more  evident.  Whoever  knows  the  rudiments  of  geometry, 
knows  that  in  a  triangle,  the  greater  angle  is  opposite  to 
the  greater  side,  and  he  is  absolutely  certain  of  the  truth 
of  this  theorem ;  but  if  he  propose  to  demonstrate  it  to  an- 
other, or  repeat  the  demonstration  to  himself,  he  abstracts 
the  said  certainty,  and  proceeds  as  though  he  had  it  not, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  is  founded  upon  something. 

In  all  our  studies,  at  every  step,  we  do  the  same.  Such 
expressions  as  these  are  common  :  "  This  is  so,  it  is  evident ; 
but  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  not ;  what  will  be  the  result  ?" 
"  This  demonstration  is  conclusive,  but  let  us  set  it  aside 
and  suppose  that  we  have  it  not ;  how  shall  we  demonstrate 
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what  Ave  desire?"  Arguments  ad  absurdum,  so  much  in 
use  in  every  science,  more  especially  in  mathematics,  con- 
sist not  only  in  abstracting  what  we  know,  but  in  sup- 
posing something  directly  contrary.  "If  the  line  A," 
says  continually  the  geometrician,  "is  not  equal  to  B,  it  is 
either  greater  or  less :  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  greater,  etc." 
Tlius  to  investigate  truth,  we  frequently  abstract  what 
we  know,  and  even  suppose  the  contrary.  Apply  this 
system  to  the  investigation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  cognitions,  and  Descartes'  universal  doubt  will  follow, 
in  the  only  sense  admissible  at  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and 
possible  to  human  nature. 

It  is  probable  that  the  illustrious  philosopher  understood 
it  in  the  same  sense,  although  we  must  confess  that  his 
words  are  ambiguous.  We  cannot  conceive  what  object  he 
could  have  had  in  understanding  it  differently,  supposing, 
as  we  do,  that  he  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  investigation  of  truth.  By  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  he  gave  occasion  to  disputes,  which 
greater  clearness  would  have  prevented. 

As  he  did  not  express  himself  with  sufficient  clearness, 
so  his  adversaries  did  not  press  him  with  all  the  precision 
and  energy  possible.  To  settle  this  whole  matter,  it  would 
have  suf&ced  to  ask  him  this  question :  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that,  in  commencing  our  philosophical  investigations, 
there  is  a  moment  in  which  Ave  really  and  actually  doubt  of 
everything;  or  do  you  deem  it  sufficient  to  abstract  cer- 
tainty, and  to  suppose  that  we  have  it  not,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  other  studies  ? 

174.  Descartes  was  like  all  reformers  who  are  ruled  by 
one  idea,  and  express  it  so  strongly  as  to  seem  to  admit  no 
other  beside  it.  In  their  language  every  thing  is  absolute, 
exclusive.  They  anticipate  the  combat  Avhich  they  must 
sustain,  perhaps  already  experience  it,  and  so  they  concen- 
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trate  all  their  strength  on  the  idea  whose  triumph  they  pro- 
pose, and  lose  sight  of  every  thing  else.  It  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  they  have  no  others  which  notably 
modify  the  principal ;  but  to  oppose  their  adversaries,  who 
say,  "This  is  absolutely  false,"  they  assert  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely true.  History  and  experience  furnish  innumerable 
examples  of  such  exaggerations. 

The  dominant  idea  of  Descartes  was  to  demolish  the 
philosophy  which  at  that  time  reigned  in  the  schools ;  and 
he  gave  it  so  rude  a  shock  as  to  make  the  world  tremble. 
See  how  he  expressed  his  contempt  for  many  called  philos- 
ophers :  "  Experience  shows  that  they  who  make  profession 
of  being  philosophers  are  often  less  wise  and  less  reasonable 
than  they  who  never  applied  themselves  to  this  study."* 

175.  The  second  part  of  Descartes'  method  consists  in 
taking  thought  for  the  point  of  departure,  and  in  declaring 
that  in  trying  to  doubt  of  everything  man  finds  a  limit  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  thought,  his  existence.  This  is 
evidently  the  phenomenon  which  remains  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer  after  doubting  of  everything  else  ;  at  least  he 
cannot  doubt  that  he  doubts,  and  consequently  that  he 
thinks ;  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  is  an  argument 
which  has  always  been  used  against  skeptics,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Descartes'  method,  and  establishes  as  an  un- 
deniable phenomenon  a  certainty  superior  to  all  sophisms, 
the  consciousness  of  one's  self. 

When  Descartes  said,  /  think^  he  meant  by  this  word 
every  internal  act,  every  phenomenon  immediately  present 
to  the  soul ;  he  spoke  not  of  thought  taken  in  a  purely  in- 
tellectual sense,  but  included  in  it  all  that  of  which  we 
have  immediate  consciousness.  "  By  the  word  thought^''  he 
says,   "I  understand  all  that  is  done  within  us,  in  such  a 

*  Les  Principes  de  la  Philosoplde.     Preface,  p.  13. 
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manner  that  we  perceive  it  immediately  by  ourselves :  this 
is  why  not  only  to  understand,  to  will,  to  imagine,  but  also 
to  feel,  are  here  the  same  thing  as  to  think.  For  if  I  say 
that  I  see,  or  that  I  walk,  and  thence  I  infer  that  I  am ;  if 
I  mean  to  speak  of  the  action  performed  with  my  eyes  or 
with  my  feet,  this  conclusion  is  not  so  infallible  that  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  because  it  may  be  that  I  think  I  see, 
or  walk,  although  I  do  not  open  my  eyes  or  stir  from  my 
seat ;  for  this  sometimes  happens  when  I  am  asleep,  and  the 
same  might  also  happen  even  if  I  had  no  body ;  but  if  I 
mean  to  speak  only  of  the  action  of  my  thought  or  of  the 
feeling,  that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  that  I  possess,  which 
makes  it  seem  to  me  that  I  see,  or  that  I  walk,  this  same 
conclusion  is  so  absolutely  true  that  I  cannot  doubt  it ;  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  soul,  which  alone  has  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  or  of  thinking,  in  any  other  manner  whatever."* 

176.  This  passage  shows  very  clearly  Descartes'  ideas ; 
he  destroj^ed  everything  by  doubt,  excepting  one  thing 
which  defied  all  his  efforts,  the  consciousness  of  himself; 
and  this  consciousness  he  took  for  the  basis,  on  which,  with 
full  certainty,  he  might  build  anew  the  edifice  of  science. 
Locke  and  Condillac  did  nothing  else;  they  followed,  in- 
deed, a  different  path,  but  their  point  of  departure  was  at 
all  times  the  same.  Locke  says :  "  First,  I  shall  inquire  into 
the  original  of  those  ideas^  notions,  or  whatever  else  you 
please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observes,  and  is  conscious 
to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind ;  and  the  ways  whereby  the 
understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  by  them."f  "  Since 
the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other 
immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas^  which  it  alone  does  or 
can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only 


*  Les  Principes  de  la  Philosophie.      li«re.  partie,  N.  9. 
\  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.     Prologue. 
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conversant  about  them."'^  "  Whether,  to  speak  metaphori- 
call}',"  says  Condillac,  "  we  ascend  even  to  the  heavens,  or 
descend  into  the  abysses,  we  do  not  go  out  of  ourselves, 
and  it  is  always  our  own  thought  that  we  perceive."f 

177.  All  ideological  labors  commence  then  b}^  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  consciousness  of  our  ideas ;  and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  with  respect  to  their  certainty.  Man,  although 
he  overthrow  and  destroy  everything,  still  encounters  him- 
self, the  one  who  overthrows  and  destroys  everything. 
When  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God, 
the  world,  his  fellow-beings,  his  own  body,  he  still,  in  the 
midst  of  this  immense  solitude,  encounters  himself  The 
effort  to  conceal  himself  from  his  own  eyes  serves  only  to 
render  him  more  visible :  he  is  a  spirit  to  be  killed  by  no 
blow,  and  rays  of  light  flow  from  every  wound  inflicted  on 
him.  If  he  doubts  that  he  feels,  he  at  least  feels  that  he 
doubts ;  if  he  doubts  of  this  doubt,  he  feels  that  he  doubts 
of  doubt  itself;  thus,  in  doubting  of  direct  acts,  he  enters 
into  an  interminable  series  of  reflex  acts,  necessarily  linked 
one  with  the  other,  and  unrolled  to  the  internal  view  like 
folds  of  a  scarf  which  has  no  end.  (18) 


CHAPTEE    XIX. 

VALUE    OF    THE    PRINCIPLE.    I    THINK  : ITS  ANALYSIS. 

178.  We  have  already  seen  that  Descartes'  princip»le, 
considered  as  an  enthymema,  cannot  aspire  to  be  funda- 
mental. In  every  argument  there  are  premises  and  a  con- 
sequence ;  and  to  be  conclusive,  the  premises  must  be  true, 

*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.     Book  iv.,  Chap.  I.,  §  1. 

f  Essai  mr  VOrigine  des  ConnaisKances.     Premiere  partio,  C.  ].,   §  ]. 
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and  the  consequence  legitimate.  To  say  tliat  an  argument 
may  be  a  fundamental  principle,  is  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion. 

But  if  we  take  Descartes'  principle  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  that  is,  not  as  an  argument  but  as  the  declaration 
of  a  fact,  the  contradiction  ceases,  and  it  is  a  question, 
worthy  to  be  examined,  whether  it  merits  the  title  of  fun- 
damental principle  or  not,  and  in  what  sense.  We  have 
already  somewhat  illustrated  this  matter,  but  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently cleared  it  up;  we  have  made  some  preliminary 
remar]s:s  in  order  to  show  the  state  of  the  question,  but 
have  not  yet  completely  solved  it. 

179.  The  proposition,  /  think,  as  we  have  remarked, 
expresses  something  more  than  merely  thought,  strictly  so 
called :  it  embraces  acts  of  the  will,  sentiments,  sensations, 
acts,  and  expressions  of  all  kinds  which  are  realized  within 
us ;  it  includes  all  phenomena  immediately  present  to  our 
mind,  and  attested  by  consciousness. 

Nothing  that  distinguishes  between  various  acts  and 
impressions  can  be  a  fundamental  principle :  such  a  dis- 
tinction supposes  analysis,  and  analysis  requires  reflection. 
We  do  not  reflect  without  rules  and  objects  already  known ; 
consequently,  to  admit  classifications  in  the  first  principle, 
is  to  divest  it  of  its  character  and  to  contradict  ourselves. 

180.  We  must  not  confound  what  is  expressed  by  the 
proposition  /  think  with  the  proposition  itself  The  thing 
itself  and  the  form  are  here  very  different :  the  nature  of 
the  form  may  make  us  conceive  ambiguous  ideas  of  the 
thing  itself:  the  thing  itself  is  a  most  simple  fact;  the 
form  is  a  logical  combination,  and  includes  very  hetero- 
geneous elements.     This  demands  explanation. 

The  fact  of  consciousness,  in  itself  considered,  abstracts 
all  relations;  it  is  nothing  but  itself,  leads  to  nothing 
but  itself;    it  is  the  presence  of  the  act  or  impression,  or 
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rather  it  is  the  act,  the  impression  itself,  which  is  present 
to  the  mind.  There  is  no  combination  of  ideas,  no  analysis 
of  conceptions ;  when  it  comes  to  this  latter,  it  leaves  the 
territory  of  pure  consciousness,  and  enters  the  objective 
regions  of  intellectual  activity.  But  as  language  is  to 
express  the  products  of  this  activity,  and  as  it  is  cast,  so 
to  say,  not  in  tlie  mould  of  consciousness,  but  in  that  of 
the  intellect,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak  without  some 
logical  or  ideal  combination.  Were  we  seeking  an  ex- 
pression of  pure  consciousness,  unmixed  with  intellectual 
elements,  we  should  seek  it  not  in  language,  but  in  the 
natural  sign  of  grief,  joy,  or  some  other  passion ;  in  this 
alone  is  it  expressed  spontaneously  and  uncombined  with 
foreign  elements,  that  something  passes  in  our  mind,  that 
we  are  conscious  of  something;  but  the  instant  that  we 
speak,  we  express  something  more  than  pure  consciousness : 
the  external  world  indicates  the  internal,  the  product  of 
intellectual  activity,  its  conception;  and  this  involves  a 
subject  and  an  object,  and  therefore  pertains  to  an  order  far 
superior  to  that  of  consciousness. 

181.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just 
said,  let  us  examine  the  expression,  /  thinh.  This  is  a 
true  proposition,  and  it  may,  without  being  in  the  least 
changed,  be  presented  under  a  strictly  logical  form,  /  am 
thinJcing.  Here  we  have  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  a 
copula.  The  subject  is  /;  that  is  to  say,  we  at  once  find 
the  idea  of  a  being,  the  subject  of  acts  and  impressions,  the 
possessor  of  an  activity  expressed  in  the  predicate.  This  /  is 
then  presented  to  us  as  something  far  superior  to  the  order 
of  pure  conscioiisness ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of 
substance.  We  will  analyze  more  at  length  what  is  con- 
tained under  it. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  unity  :  the  /  has 
no  meaning,  if  it  do  not  denote  that  something  is  one  and 
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identical,  notwithstanding  the  pluraHty  and  diversity  real- 
ized in  it.  The  experimental  unity  of  consciousness  draws 
with  it,  as  a  rigid  consequence,  the  unity  of  the  being  pos- 
sessing it.  This  being  is  the  subject ;  and  in  it  are  realized 
the  variations  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
1.  We  hold  then  that  in  so  simple  an  expression  the  ideas 
of  unity  and  its  relation  to  plurality,  of  substance  and  its 
relations  to  accidents,  are  contained ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  the 
soul,  although  expressive  of  a  most  simple  unity,  is,  under 
the  logical  aspect,  composite,  and  contains  many  things 
pertaining  to  the  ideal  order,  and  not  to  be  found  in  pure 
consciousness.  The  idea  of  the  soul,  strictly  speaking, 
although  in  a  certain  sense  common  to  all  men,  is  in  itself 
highly  philosophical,  for  it  involves  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments belonging  to  the  intellectual  order. 

182.  The  predicate  thinking  is  the  expression  of  a  gen- . 
era!  idea,  comprehending  not  only  all  thought,  but  also  all 
phenomena  which  immediately  affect  the  mind.  These 
phenomena,  considered  in  what  they  have  in  common, 
under  the  general  idea  of  present  to  the  mind,  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  thinking. 

The  relation  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject,  or  the  agree- 
ment of  thinking  with  the  soul,  also  expresses  an  analysis 
worthy  of  attention.  "We  at  once  detect  a  decomposition 
of  the  conception  of  the  soul  into  two  ideas ;  that  of  the  sub- 
ject of  various  modifications,  and  that  of  thinking.  Other- 
wise the  proposition  has  no  meaning,  or  rather  its  expression 
becomes  impossible.  The  idea  of  subject  involves  the  ideas 
of  unity  and  substance,  and  that  of  thinking  involves  the 
idea  of  activity,  or  of  passivity,  so  to  speak,  accompanied 
by  consciousness. 

183.  To  render  the  proposition  possible,  we  must  suppose 
the  decomposition  of  the  ideas  to  commence  at  some  point, 
that  is,  either  in  the  idea  of  the  soul  Ave  find  that  of  thinking, 
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or  in  that  of  thinking  we  find  that  of  the  soul.  Fixing  our- 
selves in  the  soul,  and  abstracting  thinking^  we  meet 
with  the  idea  of  subject,  or  of  substance  in  general ;  and 
there,  however  much  we  cavil,  we  shall  never  find  the  idea 
of  thinking.  The  soul  in  itself  is  not  manifested  to  us ;  we 
know  it  by  thought ;  in  thought  therefore  we  must  fix  the 
point  of  departure,  not  in  the  soul ;  wherefore  in  the  above 
proposition,  what  is  primitively  known  is  rather  the  predi- 
cate than  the  subject;  and  of  the  two  conceptions,  that  of 
subject  has  rather  the  character  of  a  thing  contained,  than 
of  a  thing  containing, 

The  soul  by  itself,  so  to  speak,  springs  up  with  the  pres- 
ence of  thought.  If  the  intellectual  activity  is  concentrated 
in  search  of  its  first  basis,  it  finds  it,  not  in  the  pure  subject, 
but  in  its  acts,  that  is,  in  its  thoughts.  These  last  are  then 
the  first  object  of  reflective  intellectual  activity,  its  first  ele- 
ment of  combination,  its  first  datum  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Fixing  its  sight  on  this  element,  it  discovers  a 
iniity  in  the  midst  of  plurality,  a  being  that  remains  the 
same  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  phenomena  of  consci- 
ousness ;  and  this  identity  is  incontestably  asserted  by  con- 
sciousness itself  The  idea  of  the  soul  then  is  taken  from 
that  of  thought,  and  consequently  the  subject  springs  from 
the  predicate,  rather  than  the  predicate  from  the  subject. 

184.  The  thought  from  which  we  derive  the  idea  of  the 
seal  is  not  thought  in  general,  but  thought  realized,  exist- 
ing in  ourselves.  But  this  reality  is  sterile  unless  offered 
to  the  mind  under  a  general  idea ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
soul  does  not  come  from  one  single  act,  since  it  is  unit}", 
the  subject  of  plurality.  To  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  soul 
we  require  unity  of  consciousness,  and  this  we  know  only 
as  we  have  experienced  it,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  perceive  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  multiple,  of  a  subject  to  its  modi- 
fications. 
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Sucli  elaboration  is  necessary  to  tlie  production  of  so  sim- 
ple an  expression  as  /  think  ;  and  here  we  see  liow  mncli 
reason  there  is  to  distinguish  between  the  thing  itself  and 
the  form,  and  how  inconsiderately  they  act  who  confound 
things  so  different.  Thus,  from  want  of  due  analysis,  they 
take  in  philosophy  immense  strides  from  one  order  to  an- 
other, confound  ideas  and  entangle  matters. 

185.  To  completely  illustrate  this  matter,  we  will  exam- 
ine the  relations  of  existence  to  thought;  a  very  easy 
examination,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  observation  just  made. 

It  is  certain  that  we  conceive  existence  before  thought: 
nothing  can  think  -without  existing :  existence  is  an  indis- 
j^ensable  condition  to  thought :  to  think  and  not  to  exist  is 
a  manifest  contradiction.  But  what  is  first  offered  to  our 
mind  is  not  existence,  but  thought,  and  this  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  determinate,  experimental,  or  as  the  expression 
now  is,  empyrical.  The  idea  of  existence  is  general,  in- 
cludes all  beings,  and  consciousness  cannot  commence  with 
it.  At  one  time  we  obtain  this  idea  by  abstraction ;  at  an- 
other, it  is  a  form  pre-existing  in  our  mind,  not  the  first 
that  occurs  to  us,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  not  the  last 
point  to  be  attained  when  we  follow  back  the  thread  of  our 
cognitions  in  order  to  discover  their  starting-point.  This 
consciousness,  when  made  objective,  and  when  the  con- 
ception which  it  offers  is  analyzed,  presents  to  us  the  idea 
of  existence  as  contained  in  itself 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  therefore  I  exist  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  consequence  of  the  /  thinh^  but  the  intuition  of 
the  idea  of  existence  in  that  of  thought.  There  arc  here 
two  propositions  per  se  notce,  as  the  scholastics  say :  the  one 
general,  the  thinking  is  existing  ;  the  other  particular,  /  ihvilc- 
ing  am  existing.  The  first  belongs  to  the  purely  ideal  order, 
and  is  intrinsically  evident,  independently  of  all  particular 
consciousness ;  the  second  participates  of  the  two  orders,  the 
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real  and  the  ideal ;  tlie  real,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  the  par- 
ticular fact  of  consciousness ;  the  ideal,  in  so  far  as  it  in- 
cludes a  combination  of  the  general  idea  of  existence  with 
the  particular  fact;  since  thus  only  is  the  union  of  the 
predicate  with  the  subject  conceivable. 

186.  It  will  now  be  very  easy  to  solve  all  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  schools. 

First  question.  Does  the  principle  /  thinh  depend  on 
another  ?  We  answer  with  a  distinction.  If  by  this  prin- 
ciple is  meant  the  simple  fact  of  consciousness,  it  evidently 
does  not.  For  our  understanding  there  is  nothing  prior  to 
ourselves;  whatever  we  know  so  far  forth  as  known  by  us, 
supposes  our  consciousness ;  if  we  suppress  it,  we  destroy 
everything,  and  although  we  attempt  to  destroy  everything, 
it  still  remains  indestructible,  since  it  depends  on  nothing, 
presupposes  nothing. 

If  by  the  principle  /  thinh  is  meant  a  proposition,  it  can 
only  have  proceeded  from  reasoning  or  analysis,  and  so 
cannot  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  cognitions. 

187.  Second  question.  When  the  other  principles  are 
wanting,  is  this  one  also  Avanting?  We  must  apply  the 
same  distinction  here :  as  a  simple  fact  ?  No !  as  a  proposi- 
tion? Yes!  Deny  every  thing,  even  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, and  consciousness  still  subsists ;  but  deny  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  and  every  proposition  is  destroyed, 
every  combination  becomes  absiu'd :  analysis,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  predicate  with  the  subject,  are  unmeaning  words. 

188.  Third  question.  Admitting  the  principle  /  tldnh^ 
can  he  who  denies  the  others  be  reduced  at  least  indirectly 
to  truth  ?  We  again  distinguish :  you  speak  of  reducing 
him  either  by  reasoning  or  by  observation ;  that  is,  either 
you  wish  to  convince  him  by  arguments,  or  else  to  turn  his 
attention  to  himself,  as  is  done  with  a  man  distracted,  or 
one  suffering  mental  derangement.     The  second  is  possible, 
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but  not  the  first.  Whoever  denies  all  principles,  that  of 
contradiction  included,  makes  all  argument  impossible ;  in 
vain  then  will  you  reason  with  him.     Let  us  see. 

You  think,  one  may  say  to  him,  at  least  you  so  assert, 
when  you  admit  the  principle  /  think.  True.  Then  you 
must  also  admit  the  principle  of  contradiction.  Why  so  ? 
Because  otherwise  you  could  think  and  not  think  at  the 
same  time.  Very  well.  But  then  you  destroy  your  own 
thought.  How?  Is  it  not  true  that  you  think?  Cer- 
tainly. According  to  yourself  it  is  possible  that  at  the 
same  time  you  do  not  think.  I  agree  with  you.  There- 
fore, you  destroy  your  thought ;  for  if  you  do  not  think, 
the  r  think  is  destroyed,  and,  as  all  this  is  simultaneous, 
you  destroy  your  own  thought. 

Not  at  all.  What  I  object  to  in  your  system  is  that  you 
suppose  true  the  very  thing  which  I  deny,  and  so  fall  into 
the  sophism  named  by  logicians  j^etitio  'princi'pii.  By  the 
very  fact  of  my  denying  the  principle  of  contradiction,  I 
deny  that  not-being  destroys  being,  and  that  being  destroys 
not-being;  consequently,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  1  do  not 
think  destroys  the  /  think.  When  you  argue  against  me 
in  this  way,  you  suppose  the  very  point  in  question,  and 
attack  me  with  principles  which  I  do  not  admit.  In  your 
system,  in  which  being  destroys  not-being,  and  vice  versa^ 
it  is  certain  that  to  think,  and  not  think,  are  incompatible ; 
but  on  my  principles,  it  is  a  very  simple  thing;  since, 
according  to  them,  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  when  I  do  not  think, 
I  do  not  cease  to  think.  This  is  indeed  absurd,  but  not 
illogical;  deny  the  principle,  and  the  deduction  is  neces- 
sary. And  if  it  be  said  that  in  such  a  case  he  cannot  reason, 
as  he  just  has  reasoned,  he  may  reply  that  neither  can  his 
adversaries  reason ;  or,  if  you  choose,  he  sees  no  difficulty 
in  their  both  reasoning  and  not  reasoning. 
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Observation  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  back  one  who 
lias  thus  strayed  away;  such  a  one  has  departed  from 
reason,  and  cannot  be  brought  back  to  it  by  means  of 
reason.  Observations  directed  to  him  must  be  more  of 
a  call,  a  sort  of  alarm  to  arouse  reason,  not  a  combi- 
nation to  re-construct  it:  he  is  as  a  man  asleep,  or  one  in  a 
swoon,  and  we  must  call  him,  and  shake  him,  in  order  to 
arouse  him ;  we  must  not  dispute  with  him  as  with  an 
adversary,  (19) 


CHAPTER    XX. 

TRUE    SENSE    OF    THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    CONTRADICTION. KANt's 

OPINION. 

189.  Befoee  examining  the  value  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction as  a  basis  for  our  cognitions,  it  will  be  well  to  fix 
its  true  and  exact  sense.  This  renders  necessary  some  con- 
siderations upon  an  opinion  of  Kant,  advanced  in  his  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason^  when  treating  of  the  form  in  which  the 
principle  of  contradiction  has  hitherto  been  enunciated  in 
all  schools  of  philosophy.  The  German  metaphj-sician 
grants,  that  whatever  may  be  the  matter  of  our  cognitions, 
and  in  whatever  manner  they  may  relate  to  their  object,  it 
is  a  general,  although  a  purely  negative,  condition  of  all  our 
judgments,  that  they  should  not  mutually  contradict  each 
other ;  otherwise,  even  without  reference  to  their  object, 
they  are  nothing  in  themselves.  This  doctrine  established, 
he  observes  that  what  is  called  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion is  the  following:  "A  predicate  that  is  opposed  to  a 
subject  does  not  belong  to  it;"  and  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  this  is  a  universal,  although  purely  negative  criterion 
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of  all  truth ;  that  it  moreover  belongs  exclusively  to  logic, 
since  it  is  of  use  to  pure  cognitions  as  to  cognitions  in  gen- 
eral, without  relation  to  their  object,  and  he  declares  that 
the  contradiction  makes  them  completely  disappear.  "But 
of  this  celebrated  principle,  although  stripped  of  all  con- 
tents, and  purely  formal,"  he  continues,  "there  is  still  a 
formula  containing  a  synthesis,  which  has  inadvertentl}^, 
and  quite  unnecessarily,  been  mixed  np  therein.  It  is 
this :  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  be  at 
the  same  time.  Not  only  has  the  apodictic  certainty  (by 
the  word  impossible)  been  unnecessarily  added,  which  cer- 
tainty would  have  been  of  itself  understood  from  the  prop- 
osition; but  the  proposition  is  affected  by  the  condition 
of  time,  and  says,  as  it  were:  a  thing=A,  which  is  some- 
thing=B,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  not  B,  but  it  can  very 
well  be  both  (B  as  well  as  not  B)  in  succession.  For 
example :  a  man  who  is  young,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
old ;  but  the  same  person  may  very  well  be  young  at  one 
time,  at  another  not  young,  that  is,  old.  Now,  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  as  a  mere  logical  principle,  must  not  at  all 
restrict  its  meaning  to  the  relations  of  time,  and  conse- 
quently, such  a  formula  is  quite  opposed  to  its  intention. 
The  misapprehension  arises  simply  from  this :  that  Ave  first 
separate  the  predicate  of  a  thing  from  its  conception,  and 
afterAvards  unite  its  opposite  with  this  predicate,  which  never 
gives  a  contradiction  with  the  subject,  but  only  with  its 
predicate,  which  is  synthetically  joined  with  that  subject, 
and  that  only  when  the  first  and  second  predicates  are  as- 
serted at  the  same  time.  If  I  say  a  man  Avho  is  unlearned 
is  not  learned,  the  condition,  at  the  same  iime^  must  be  ex- 
pressed ;  for  he  who  is  unlearned  at  one  time  may  very 
well  be  learned  at  another.  But  if  I  say  no  unlearned 
man  is  learned,  the  proposition  is  analj'-tic,  since  the  sign 
(the  unlearnedness)  now  constitutes  the  conception  of  the 
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subject,  and  tlien  tlie  negative  proposition  is  evident  imme- 
diately from  the  principle  of  contradiction,  without  it  being 
necessary  for  the  condition,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  added. 
This  is  also  the  cause  why  "I  have  so  changed  the  formula 
of  this  principle,  that  the  nature  of  an  analytic  proposition 
might  be  clearly  expressed.''* 

190.  The  reader  will  not  easily  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  this  passage,  not  very  clear  of  itself,  unless  he  knows 
what  Kant  understands  by  analytic  and  synthetic  prop- 
ositions. We  will  explain  this.  In  all  affirmative  judg- 
ments, the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  a  subject  is  possible  in 
two  manners :  either  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject 
as  contained  in  it,  or  is  completely  extraneous  to  it  although 
joined  with  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  judgment  is  ana- 
lytic ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  synthetic.  Analytic  affirma- 
tive judgments  are  those  in  which  the  union  of  the 
j)redicate  with  the  subject  is  conceived  by  identity :  those 
are  called  synthetic  in  which  this  union  is  conceived 
without  identity.  Kant  illustrates  his  idea  by  the  follow- 
ing examples :  "  When  I  say  all  bodies  are  extended,  I  ex- 
press an  analytic  judgment ;  for  I  need  not  go  out  of  the 
conception  of  body  in  order  to  find  that  of  extension,  which 
I  connect  with  it,  but  I  have  only  to  analyze  the  conception 
of  body,  that  is,  to  become  conscious  of  the  diversity  which 
I  always  think  in  this  conception,  in  order  to  find  the  pred- 
icate. It  is,  therefore,  an  analytic  judgment.  But  when 
I  say,  all  bodies  are  heavy,  the  predicate  heaviness  is  by 
no  means  included  in  my  conception  of  the  subject,  that  is, 
of  body  in  general.  It  is  a  conception  added  to  the  con- 
ception of  body.  The  addition  in  this  way  of  the  predicate 
to  the  subject  gives  a  synthetic  judgm.ent."f 


*  Transcendental  Logic,  B.  ii.,  C.  2,  Sect.  1,  pp.  140-14L     EJ.  Leipsic.  1828. 
•|-  Critic  of  Pure  Reaaon.     Introduction,  Sect.  4.  p.  9. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  tlie  new  nomenclature  em- 
ployed by  the  Grerman  philosopher.  He  calls  those  judg- 
ments analytical,  in  which  it  suffices  to  decompose  the 
subject  to  find  therein  the  predicate,  without  the  necessity 
of  adding  any  thing  not  already  thought,  at  least  obscurely, 
in  the  very  conception  of  the  subject ;  and  he  calls  syn- 
thetic those  in  Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  add  something  to 
the  conception  of  subject,  since  the  predicate  is  not  found 
in  this  conception  however  much  we  decompose  it. 

191.  This  division  of  judgment,  into  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic, is  much  used  in  modern  philosophy,  above  all  among 
the  Germans ;  certainly  there  are  some  who  may  imagine 
this  to  be  a  discovery  made  by  the  author  of  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason  ;  and  the  very  novelty  of  the  name  may  give 
occasion  to  equivocation.  Yet,  in  all  the  scholastic  writers 
who  lie  forgotten,  and  covered  with  dust,  in  the  recesses  of 
libraries,  we  find  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  though 
not  under  these  names.  They  said  there  were  two  kinds 
of  judgments;  some,  in  which  the  predicate  was  contained 
in  the  idea  of  subject,  and  others,  in  which  it  was  not. 
They  called  the  propositions  which  expressed  judgments 
of  the  former  class,  per  se  notce,  or  known  by  themselves, 
because,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  being  understood,  the 
predicate  was  seen  to  be  contained  in  the  idea,  or  the  con- 
ception of  the  subject.  They  also  called  them  first  princi- 
ples, and  the  perception  of  them,  intelligence^  intellectus^  to 
distinguish  them  from  reason,  which  is  conversant  about  tlio 
cognitions  of  mediate  evidence,  or  ratiocination. 

Sec  if  the  following  texts  of  St.  Thomas  leave  any  thing 
to  be  desired  in  clearness  or  precision  :  "A  proposition  is 
known  by  itself,  per  se  notoi,  when  the  predicate  is  contained 
in  the  subject,  as;  man  is  an  animal ;  for  animal  is  of  the 
essence  of  man.  If,  then,  it  is  known  to  all,  what  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate  are,  that  proposition  will  be  known 
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hj  itself  to  all,  as  is  seea  in  the  first  principles  of  demon- 
stration, wliicli  are  certain,  common  things,  not  unknown  to 
any  one,  as  beiDg  and  not-being,  the  whole,  the  part,  and 
others  similar,"* 

"Any  proposition  the  predicate  of  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  subject,  is  known  by  itself,  although  such  a 
proposition  is  not  known  by  itself  for  any  one  who  is  ig- 
norant of  the  definition  of  the  subject.  Thus  this  proposi- 
tion, man  is  rational  is  by  its  nature  known  by  itself, 
because  ivhoeuer  says  man^  says  rationaV^f 

192.  By  these,  and  many  other  examples,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  adduce,  it  is  seen  that  the  distinction  between 
analytic  and  synthetic  judgments  was  common  in  the  schools 
centuries  before  Kant  flourished.  Analytic  judgments 
were  all  those  formed  by  immediate  evidence ;  and  synthetic, 
those  resulting  from  mediate  evidence,  whether  of  the 
purely  ideal  order,  or  in  some  sense  depending  on  experi- 
ence. It  was  well  known  that  there  were  conceptions  of 
the  subject,  in  which  the  predicate  was  thought,  at  least 
confusedly  ;  and  thus  union,  or  identity,  was  explained  by 
saying  that  the  propositions,  in  which  it  was  found,  were 
per  se  notce  ex  terminis.  In  analytic  judgments,  the  predi- 
cate is  in  the  subject ;  nothing  is  added,  according  to  Kant, 
it  is  only  unfolded.  Whoevej-  says  man  says  rational,  are 
the  words  of  St.  Thomas :  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Grerman  philosopher. 

193.  But  let  us  see  if  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  for- 
mula by  which  the  principle  of  contradiction  has  hitherto 
been  expressed. 

The  first  observation  of  Kant  refers  to  the  word  impossi- 
Ue,  which  he  considers   unnecessarily   added,    since    the 


*  Summa  Tlieologica.     P.  1^,  Q.  2»,  A.  1",  iu  corp. 
f  1"  2**',  Q.  94»,  A.  2°,  in  corp. 
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apodictic  certainty,  wliicli  we  wisli  to  express,  sliould  be 
contained  in  the  proposition  itself.  Kant's  formula  of  the 
principle  is  this:  "  a  predicate  which  is  opposed  to  a  subject, 
does  not  belong  to  it."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
imp)ossihle?  "Possible  and  impossible  absolutely,  are  said 
in  relation  to  the  terms.  Possible,  because  the  predi- 
cate is  not  opposed  to  the  subject;  impossible,  because  the 
predicate  is  opposed  to  the  subject;"  says  St.  Thomas,*  and 
with  him  agree  all  the  schools.  Therefore,  impossibility  is 
the  opposition  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  and  to  be  re- 
pugnant is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  impossible,  and  Kant  uses 
the  very  language  which  he  blames  in  others.  The  common 
formula  might  be  expressed  in  this  manner :  "  there  is  oppo- 
sition in  the  same  thing  being  and  not-being  at  the  same 
time,"  01',  "being  is  opposed  to  not-being,"  or,  "being  ex- 
cludes not-being,"  or,  "  every  thing  is  equal  to  itself;"  and 
Kant  expresses  nothing  more  when  he  says  :  "a  predicate 
which  is  opposed  to  a  subject  does  not  belong  to  it." 

194.  As  a  universal  criterion,  there  is  more  exactness  in 
the  common  foraiula  than  in  that  of  Kant.  The  latter  re- 
stricts the  principle  to  the  relation  of  predicate  and  subject, 
and  consequently  to  the  purely  ideal  order,  making  it  of 
no  value  for  the  real,  unless  by  a  sort  of  enlargement.  This 
enlargement,  although  legitimate  and  easy,  is  not  needed  in 
the  common  formula :  by  saying  being  excludes  not-being, 
Ave  embrace  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  present  to  the  mind 
the  impossibility,  not  only  of  contradictory  judgments,  but 
also  of  contradictory  things. 

Kant  admits  that  the  principle  is  the  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  the  truth  of  our  cognitions,  so  that  we  must  take 
care  not  to  place  ourselves  in  contradiction  with  it,  under 
pain  of  annihilating  all  cognition.     Let  us  put  this  to  the 

*  P.  1»,  Q.  25",  A.  3. 
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proof.  Give  a  man,  unacquainted  with  these  matters, 
although  not  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  predicate  and 
subject,  these  two  formulas ;  which  will  appear  to  him  the 
best  for  all  uses  in  -the  external  as  in  the  internal  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  Kant.  He  sees  in  an  instant,  in  all  its 
generality,  that  a  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  applies  the  principle  to  all  uses  as  well 
in  the  real  as  in  the  ideal  order.  Treating  of  an  external 
object,  he  says,  this  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time ;  treating  of  contradictory  judgments,  of  ideas  which 
exclude  one  another,  he  says,  without  any  difficulty,  this 
cannot  be,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  not  so  easily  and  so  • 
readily  seen  how  transition  is  made  from  the  ideal  to  the 
real  order,  or  how  tlie  purely  logical  ideas  of  predicate  and 
subject  can  be  used  in  the  order  of  facts.  The  common 
formula,  then,  besides  being  fully  as  exact  as  that  of  Kant, 
is  more  simple,  more  intelligible,  and  more  easy  of  appli- 
cation. Are  there  any  qualities  more  desirable  than  these 
in  a  universal  criterion,  in  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the 
truth  of  our  cognitions  ? 

195,  We  have  thus  far  supposed  Kant's  formula  really 
to  express  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  but  this  supposi- 
tion is  far  from  being  exact.  Undoubtedly  there  Avould  be 
a  contradiction,  were  a  predicate  opposed  to  a  subject,  and 
yet  to  belong  to  it ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
the  principle  of  contradiction  is  in  some  manner  expressed 
in  Kant's  formula.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  for  we  should 
then  be  obliged  to  say  that  every  axiom  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction,  since  no  axiom  can  be  denied  with- 
out a  contradiction.  The  formula  of  the  principle  must 
dwectlj  express  reciprocal  exclusion,  opposition  between 
being  and  not-being;  this  is  what  was  intended,  and  noth- 
ing else  was  ever  meant  by  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
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Kant,  in  his  new  formula,  does  not  directly  express  this  ex- 
clusion :  what  he  expresses  is,  that  when  the  predicate  is 
excluded  from  the  idea  of  the  subject,  it  does  not  belong  to 
it.  So  far  from  expressing  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
it  is  the  famous  principle  of  the  Cartesians  :  "  whatever  is 
contained  in  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  thing  may  be 
affirmed  of  it  with  all  certainty."  In  substance  the  two 
formulas  express  the  same  thing,  and  are  only  distinguished 
by  these  purely  accidental  differences :  first,  that  Kant's 
formula  is  the  more  concise ;  second,  that  it  is  negative,  and 
that  of  the  Cartesians  affirmative. 

196.  Kant  says:  "Avhatever  is  excluded  from  the  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  any  thing,  may  be  denied  of  it."  A  in- 
dicate which  is  opposed  to  a  subject  "  is  the  same  thing  as 
that  which  is  excluded  from  the  idea  of  anything  ;"  "docs 
not  belong  to  it"  is  the  same  as  "  may  be  denied  of  it." 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  the  Cartesians 
must  be  understood  in  both  senses,  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative,  because  when  they  say  that  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  thing  may  be  aifirmed 
of  it,  they  mean  also  that  when  any  thing  is  excluded,  it 
may  be  denied ;  it  follows  that  Kant  says  the  same  thing 
as  the  Cartesians;  and  thus,  in  attempting  to  correct  all 
the  schools,  he  has  fallen  into  an  equivocation  not  of  a 
nature  to  acquire  him  any  great  credit  for  perspicacity. 

It  is  clear  that  Kant's  formula  implies  this:  the  pre- 
dicate contained  in  the  idea  of  a  subject  belongs  to  it. 
This  condition  is  equally  the  condition  sine  qua  noii  of  all 
analytic  affirmative  judgments;  for  these  disappear  if 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  which  is  contained  in 
its  idea.  In  this  case  there  is  not  even  an  apparent  differ- 
ence between  Kant's  formula  and  that  of  the  Cartesians ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  terms ;  the  propositions  are  exactly 
the  same.     Hence  we  see  that  instead  of  affirming  that  the 
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scliools  expressed  themselves  inaccurately  in  tlie  clearest 
and  most  fundamental  point  of  human  knowledge,  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  great  circumspection;  witness  the 
originality  of  Kant's  formula. 

197.  The  author  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  censuring  the  condition,  at  the  same  time., 
which  is  generally  added  to  the  formula  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction.  Since  he  took  the  liberty  of  believing 
tliat  no  philosopher  before  himself  had  expressed  this 
formula  in  the  proper  manner,  we  beg  to  say  that  he  did 
not  himself  well  understand  what  the  others  intended  to 
express,  and  we  do  not,  in  saying  this,  deem  ourselves 
guilty  of  a  philosophical  profanation.  If  Kant  is  an 
oracle  for  certain  persons,  all  philosophers  together  and  all 
mankind  are  also  oracles  to  be  heard  and  respected. 

According  to  Kant,  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  the 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  all  human  cognitions.  If,  then, 
this  condition  is  to  serve  as  their  object,  it  must  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  Our  cognitions 
are  not  composed  solely  of  necessary  elements,  but  admit, 
to  a  great  extent,  ideas  connected  with  the  contingent; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  purely  ideal  truths  lead  to  nothing 
positive,  unless  brought  down  to  the  ground  of  reality. 
Contingent  beings  are  subject  to  the  condition  of  time, 
and  all  cognitions  relating  to  them  must  always  depend 
on  this  condition.  Their  existence  is  limited  to  a  deter- 
minate space  of  time;  and  it  is  necessary  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  conformably  to  this  determination.  Even 
their  essential  properties  are  in  some  manner  affected  by 
the  condition  of  time  ;•  because  if  abstracted  from  it,  and 
considered  in  general,  they  are  not  as  they  are  when 
realized ;  that  is,  when  they  cease  to  be  a  pure  abtrac- 
tion,  and  become  something  positive.  Here,  then,  is  the 
reason,  and  a  very  profound  and  cogent  reason,  why  all 
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the  schools  joined  the  idea  of  time  to  the  formula  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction:  the  reason,  we  repeat,  is  very 
profound,  and  it  is  strange  how  it  escaped  the  German 
philosopher's  penetration. 

198.  The  importance  of  this  subject  requires  still  further 
explanation.  What  is  essential  to  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, is  the  exclusion  of  being  by  not-being,  and  of  not- 
being  by  being.  The  formula  must  express  this  fact,  this 
truth,  which  is  presented  by  immediate  evidence,  and  is 
contemplated  by  the  intellect  in  a  most  clear  intuition, 
admitting  neither  doubt  nor  obscurity  of  any  kind. 

The  word  heing  may  be  taken  in  two  senses :  suhstcm- 
'tiveli/,  inasmuch  as  it  signifies  existence;  and  copuJativehj^ 
as  it  expresses  the  relation  of  predicate  to  subject.  Peter 
is :  here  the  verb  is  signifies  the  existence  of  Peter,  and  is 
equivalent  to  this :  Peter  exists.  The  equilateral  triangle 
is  equiangular:  here  the  verb  is  is  taken  copulatively, 
since  it  is  not  af&rmed  that  any  equilateral  triangle  exists ; 
merely  the  relation  of  equality  of  angles  to  equality  of 
sides  is  established  absolutely,  abstraction  made  from  the 
existence  of  either. 

The  principle  of  contradiction  must  extend  to  the  cases 
in  which  heing  is  copulative,  and  to  those  in  which  it  is 
substantive  ;  for  when  we  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  be,  we  speak  not  only  of  the  ideal 
order,  or  of  the  relations  between  predicates  and  subjects, 
but  also  of  the  real  order.  Were  no  reference  made  to 
this  last,  we  should  hold  the  entire  world  of  existences  to 
be  deprived  of  this  indispensable  condition  of  all  cognitions. 
Moreover  this  condition  is  not  only  neoessary  to  every  cog- 
nition, but  also  to  every  being  in  itself,  abstracting  its 
being  known,  or  being  intelligent.  What  would  a  being 
be  that  could  both  be  and  not  be  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  a  contradiction  realized?     The  principle  must  extend  to 
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the  word  being,  not  only  as  copulative,  but  also  as  substan- 
tive. All  finite  existences,  our  own  included,  are  measured 
by  a  successive  duration ;  therefore,  if  the  formula  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction  is  to  be  applicable  to  whatever 
we  know  in  the  universe,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
condition  of  time.  All  finite  things,  which  now  exist,  at 
one  time  did  not  exist,  and  it  may  again  be  true  that  they 
do  not  exist.  Of  no  one  can  it  be  truly  said  that  its  non- 
existence is  impossible;  this  impossibility  springs  from 
existence  in  a  given  time,  and  can  only  be  asserted  with 
respect  to  that  time.  Therefore,  the  condition  of  time  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  formula  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  if  this  formula  is  to  serve  for  the  existent, 
that  is,  for  that  which  is  the  real  object  of  our  cognitions. 

199.  Let  us  now  see  what  happens  in  the  purely  ideal 
order,  where  the  word  heing  is  taken  copulatively.  Propo- 
sitions of  the  purely  ideal  order  are  of  two  classes ;  in  the 
first,  the  subject  is  a  generic  idea,  which,  by  the  union  of 
the  specific  difference,  becomes  a  determinate  species ;  in 
the  second,  the  subject  is  this  determinate  species,  or  the 
generic  idea  joined  with  the  difference.  The  word  angle 
expresses  the  generic  idea  comprehending  all  angles,  whichj 
united  with  the  corresponding  difference,  constitutes  the 
species  of  acute,  obtuse,  or  right  angle.  At  every  step  we 
modify  the  generic  idea  in  various  ways,  and  as  a  succes- 
sion, in  which  are  represented  to  us  distinct  conceptions,  all 
liaving  for  their  basis  the  generic  idea,  necessarily  enters 
into  it,  it  follows  that  Ave  consider  this  idea  as  a  being 
which  is  successively  transformed.  To  express  this  succes- 
sion, which  is  purely  intellectual,  we  employ  the  idea  of 
time ;  and  here  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  use 
of  this  condition  even  in  the  purely  ideal  order.  Thus  we 
say,  an  angle  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  both  a  ]-ight 
angle  and  a  not-right  angle ;  for  the  idea  of  angle  may  be 
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successively  determined  bj  tlie  diiference  whicli  constitutes 
it  a  right  angle,  and  a  not-right  angle ;  but  these  determi- 
nations cannot  co-exist  even  in  our  conception,  for  which 
reason  we  do  not  assert  the  union  of  the  difference  with 
the  genus  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  but  limit  the  impos- 
sibility to  the  condition  of  simultaneousness. 

In  this  proposition,  a  right  angle  cannot  be  obtuse ;  the 
subject  is  not  the  generic  idea  alone,  but  is  united  with  the 
difference  expressed  by  the  word  right.  In  the  conception 
formed  of  these  two  ideas,  right  and  angle,  we  see  the  im- 
possibility of  uniting  the  idea  obtuse  with  them.  This  is 
without  any  condition  of  time,  and  here  there  is  none 
expressed.  We  frequently  say,  an  angle  cannot  be  at  the 
same  time  right  and  obtuse;  but  we  never  say,  a  right 
angle  can  never  at  the  same  time  be  obtuse,  but,  absolutely, 
a  right  angle  cannot  be  obtuse. 

200.  Kant  observes  that  the  equivocation  proceeds  from 
commencing  by  separating  the  predicate  of  a  thing  from 
the  conception  of  this  thing,  and  afterwards  joining  to  this 
same  predicate  its  opposite,  which  never  makes  a  contra- 
diction to  the  subject,  but  to  the  predicate,  which  is  syn- 
thetically united  with  it;  a  contradiction  which  happens 
only  when  the  first  and  second  predicates  are  supposed  at 
the  same  time.  This  observation  of  Kant  is  at  bottom  very 
true,  but  it  has  its  defects :  first,  it  pretends  to  be  original, 
when  it  only  says  things  already  well  known ;  and  secondly, 
it  is  used  to  combat  an  equivocation  existing  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  who  wants  to  free  others  from  it. 
The  two  propositions  analyzed  in  the  last  paragraph  con- 
firm what  we  have  just  said.  An  angle  cannot  be  both 
right  and  not  right.  Here  the  condition  of  time  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  opposition  is  not  between  the  predicate 
and  the  subject,  but  between  the  two  predicates.  The 
angle  may  be  right  or  not  right,  only  at  difierent  times. 
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A  riglit  angle  cannot  be  obtuse;  here  the  condition  of 
time  must  not  be  expressed,  because  the  idea  I'ight  entering 
into  the  conception  of  the  subject,  entirely  excludes  the 
idea  obtuse. 

201.  If  the  principle  of  contradiction  were  to  serve  only 
for  analytic  judgments,  that  is,  for  those  in  which  the 
predicate  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  subject,  the  con- 
dition of  time  should  never  be  expressed  ;  but  as  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  guide  us  in  all  other  judgments,  it  follows  that, 
in  the  general  formula,  we  cannot  abstract  a  condition 
absolutely  indispensable  in  most  cases.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  understanding,  while  we  are  in  this  life,  non- 
abstraction  of  time  is  the  rule,  abstraction  the  exception ; 
and  would  you  have  a  general  formula  conform  to  the  ex- 
ception and  neglect  the  rule  ? 

202.  We  cannot  conceive  what  reason  Kant  had  to  illus- 
trate this  subject  with  the  examples  above  cited.  Nothing 
can  be  more  common  and  inopportune  than  what  he  adds 
in  illustration  of  this  matter  by  examples.  "If  I  say  a 
man  who  is  unlearned  is  not  learned,  the  condition  at  ilie 
same  time  must  be  understood ;  for  he  Avho  is  unlearned  at 
one  time,  may  very  well  be  learned  at  another."  This  is 
not  only  very  common  and  inopportune,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly inexact.  If  the  proposition  were :  a  man  cannpt  be 
ignorant  and  instructed ;  then  the  condition  at  the  sam.e  time 
should  be  added,  because  not  giving  preference  •  to  either 
predicate  over  the  other  indicates  the  manner  of  the  oppo- 
sition, which  is  of  predicate  to  predicate,  and  not  of  predi- 
cate to  subject.  But  in  the  example  adduced  by  Kant, 
"the  man  that  is  ignorant  is  not  instructed."  The  subject 
is  not  man  alone,  but  an  ignorant  man;  the  predicate 
instructed  devolves  on  man  modified  by  the  predicate 
igyiorant^  and,  consequently,  the  expression  of  time  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  used  in  ordinary  language. 
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There  is  a  great  difference  between  these  two  proposi- 
tions :  a  man  that  is  ignorant  is  not  instructed ;  and  a  man 
that  is  ignorant  cannot  he  instructed.  The  condition  of  time 
must  not  be  expressed  in  the  former,  for  the  reason  already 
given ;  it  must  be  in  the  latter,  because  speaking  of  the  im- 
possibility in  an  absolute  manner,  we  should  deny  the  ig- 
norant man  even  the  jtower  to  be  instructed. 

203.  Kant's  other  example  is  the  following:  "But  if  I 
say  no  unlearned  man  is  learned,  the  proposition  is  ana- 
lytical, since  the  sign  of  unlearnedness  now  constitutes  the 
conception  of  the  subject,  and  then  the  negative  proposition 
is  immediately  evident  from  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
without  it  being  necessary  for  the  condition  at  the  same  time 
to  be  added."  We  cannot  see  why  Kant  makes  so  great 
difference  between  these  two  propositions :  a  man  who  is 
unlearned  is  not  learned,  and  no  unlearned  man  is  learned ; 
in  both,  the  predicate  relates  not  only  to  man,  but  to  an 
unlearned  man ;  and  it  is  the  same  to  say,  a  man  that  is 
unlearned,  as,  an  unlearned  man.  If,  then,  the  expression 
of  time  is  not  necessary  in  the  one,  neither  is  it  in  the 
other. 

K  the  idea  of  unlearned  affects  the  subject,  the  predicate 
is  necessarily  excluded,  because  the  ideas,  learned  and  un- 
learned, are  contradictory ;  and  we  encounter  the  rule  of 
logic,  that  in  necessary  matters,  an  indefinite  is  equivalent 
to  a  universal  proposition. 

The  principle  of  contradiction  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
served as  it  is;  the  condition  of  time  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed, for  this  would  render  the  formula,  in  many  cases, 
ina23plicable.  (20) 
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CHAPTEK     XXI. 

DOES    THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    CONTRADICTION    MERIT    THE    TITLE    OF 
FUNDAMENTAL  ;    AND    IF    SO,    IN    WHAT    SENSE  1 

20-i.  Having  cleared  up  the  true  seuse  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  let  us  now  see  whether  it  merits  to  be  called 
fundamental,  whether  it  possesses  all  the  cliaracteristics 
requisite  to  such  a  dignity.  These  characteristics  are  three 
in  number:  first,  that  it  depend  on  no  other  principle; 
secondly,  that  its  fall  involve  the  ruin  of  all  others ';  thirdly, 
that  it  may,  while  it  remains  firm,  be  conclusively  urged 
against  all  who  deny  the  others,  and  be  of  avail  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  truth  by  a  demonstration  at  least  indirect. 

205.  In  order  completely  to  solve  all  questions  depend- 
ing on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  we  shall  state  a  few 
propositions,  and  accompany  them  with  their  proper  demon- 
strations : 

FIRST   PROPOSITION. 

If  the  principle  of  contradiction  be  denied,  all  certainty, 
all  truth,  and  all  knowledge  are  at  an  end. 

Demonstration. — ^If  a  thing  may  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  be  certain  and  not  certain,  know  and 
not  know,  exist  and  not  exist ;  affirmation  may  be  joined 
with,  negation,  contradictory  things  united,  distinct  things 
identified,  and  identical  things  distinguished :  the  intellect 
is  a  chaos  to  the  fall  extent  of  tlie  word ;  reason  is  over 
turned;  language  is  absurd;  subject  and  object  clash  in  the 
midst  of  friji-htful  darkness,  and  all  intellectual  light  is  for 
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ever  extingmshed.  All  principles  are  involved  in  the  uni- 
versal wreck,  and  consciousness  itself  would  totter,  were  it 
not,  when  this  absurd  supposition  is  made,  upheld  by  the 
invincible  hand  of  nature.  Consciousness,  indeed,  in  this 
absurd  hypothesis,  does  not  perish,  for  this  is  impossible, 
but  it  sees  itself  carried  away  by  this  violent  whirlwind, 
which  precipitates  it  and  every  thing  else  into  chaotic  dark- 
ness. In  vain  does  it  strive  to  save  its  ideas ;  they  all  van- 
ish before  the  force  of  contradiction :  in  vain  does  it  gen- 
erate new  ideas  to  be  substituted  for  those  it  loses  ;  these  also 
disappear:  in  vain  does  it  seek  new  objects,  for  they,  too, 
disappear  in  like  manner,  and  it  endures  only  to  feel  the 
radical  impossibility  of  all  thought,  and  see  contradic- 
tion lording  it  over  the  intellect,  and  destroying,  with  irre- 
sistible might,  whatever  would  germinate  there. 

SECOND   PROPOSITION. 

206.  It  is  not  enough  not  to  suppose  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction false ;  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  true,  if  avc  would 
not  have  all  certainty,  all  knowledge,  all  truth  to  perish. 

Demonstration. — The  reasons  given  for  the  first  proposi- 
tion avail  also  to  prove  this.  In  the  one  case  the  principle 
of  contradiction  is  supposed  to  be  denied ;  in  the  other,  it 
is  neither  supposed  true  nor  false ;  but  this  evidently  is  not 
enough,  for,  until  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  we  remain  in  darkness,  and  must  doubt 
of  every  thing.  "We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  certainty  of  any  thing,  if  we  do  not  think  ex- 
plicitly of  this  principle  ;  but  that  it  must  be  so  firmly  es- 
tablished, that  we  cannot  raise  the  least  doubt  concerning 
it,  and  that,  when  we  see  any  thing  connected  with  it,  we 
must,  of  necessity,  consider  that  thing  as  founded  upon  an 
immovable  basis:  the  least  vacillation,  the  least  doubt  of 
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tliis  principle  utterly  destroys  it ;  the  possibility  of  an  ab- 
surdity is  itself  an  absurdity. 

THIRD    PROPOSITION. 

207.  The  certainty  of  the  principle  of  contradiction  rests 
upon  no  other  principle. 

Demonstration. — It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  necessary  in  every 
cognition  to  suppose  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction; therefore,  no  one  can  avail  to  demonstrate  it. 
Every  argument,  made  to  demonstrate  this,  necessarily  in- 
volves a  vicious  circle ;  the  principle  of  contradiction  is 
proved  by  another  principle,  which,  in  its  turn,  supposes 
that  of  contradiction ;  and  so  we  shall  have  a  superstruct- 
ure resting  upon  a  foundation,  which  foundation  rests  upon 
the  superstructure  itself 

FOURTH   PROPOSITION. 

208.  Whoever  denies  the  principle  of  contradiction  can 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  be  refuted  by  any  other. 

Demonstration. — It  would  be  amusing  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments directed  against  a  man  who  admits  both  aflEirmation 
and  negation  to  be  at  the  same  time  possible ;  although 
forced  to  admit  the  affirmative,  he  will  still  hold  the  nega- 
tive, and  vice  versa.  It  is  impossible  not  only  to  argue,  but 
even  to  speak,  or  to  think  on  such  a  supposition. 

FIFTH   PROPOSITION. 

209.  It  is  not  exact  to  say,  as  is  generally  said,  that  by 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  we  may  argue  conclusively 
against  whoever  denies  the  others. 

Here  take  notice  that  we  only  say  it  is  riot  exad^  for  we 
believe  it  at  bottom  to  be  true,  although  not  free  from  inex- 
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actness.  To  show  this,  let  us  examine  the  weight  of  the 
demonstration  ordinarily  given.  The  reasons,  arguments, 
and  replies  maj^  be  presented  most  clearly  and  strongly  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Let  us  suppose  some  one  to  deny 
this  axiom  :  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part. 

If  you  deny  this,  you  admit  that  the  same  thing  may 
both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  This  is  Avhat  you 
have  to  prove.  With  you  the  whole  is  the  whole  and  not 
the  whole,  and  the  part  the  part  and  not  the  part.  Why 
so?  First,  it  is  the  whole  by  supposition.  Admitted. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  not.  Denied.  It  is  not  the 
whole  because  it  is  not  greater  than  its  part.  An  excellent 
way  of  arguing !  This  is  a  petitio  principii.  I  commence 
by  asserting  that  the  whole  is  not  greater  than  its  part,  and 
you  argue  on  the  contrary  supposition ;  for  you  tell  me  the 
whole  would  not  be  the  whole  were  it  not  greater  than  its 
part.  If  I  had  conceded  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part,  and  then  denied  this  property,  I  should  indeed  fall 
into  a  contradiction,  making  that  a  whole,  which,  according 
to  my  principles,  is  not  a  whole ;  but  as  I  now  deny  that 
the  whole  must  be  greater  than  its  part,  I  must  also  deny 
that  it  ceases  to  be  a  whole  by  not  being  greater  than  its 
part. 

210.  What  will  you  reply  to  one  reasoning  thus.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  form  of  an  argument :  all  that  you 
can  do  is  to  call  his  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  not  by  argument,  but  by  ex- 
actly determining  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  analyzing 
the  conceptions  which  they  express.  This  is  all  that  can  or 
should  be  done.  The  contradiction  exists ;  this  is  certain ; 
but  what  is  wanted  is,  that  he  see  that  he  has  fallen  into  it ; 
and  if  the  explanation  of  the  terms,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
conceptions  do  not  suffice,  nothing  else  will. 

Let  us  see  how  this  may  be  done  in  the  same  example. 
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The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  What  is  the  whole  ? 
The  collection  of  the  parts,  the  parts  themselves  united. 
The  idea  of  the  parts  then  enters  into  the  idea  of  the  whole. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  greater  ?  One  thing  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  another,  when,  besides  containing  an  equal 
quantity,  it  also  contains  something  else.  Seven  is  greater 
than  five,  because,  besides  the  same  five,  it  contains  also 
two.  The  whole  contains  one  part  and  also  the  other  parts ; 
therefore,  the  idea  of  greater  than  its  part  enters  into  the 
idea  of  whole.  Thus  it  is  that  we  must  refute  whoever 
denies  this  principle ;  and  this  method,  better  than  that  of 
argumentation,  may  be  said  to  explain  the  terms  and  ana- 
lyze the  conceptions,  for  it  clearly  does  nothing  but  define 
the  former  and  decompose  the  latter. 

SIXTH   PROPOSITIOX. 

211.  The  principle  of  conti'adiction  is  known  only  by 
immediate  evidence. 

Demonstration. — Two  things  are  here  to  be  proved :  that 
the  knowledge  is  by  evidence,  and  that  the  evidence  is  im- 
mediate. As  regards  the  former  we  will  remark  that  the 
principle  of  contradiction  is  not  a  simple  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, but  a  purely  ideal  truth.  Every  fact  of  conscious- 
ness involves  reality,  and  cannot  be  expressed  without  the 
assertion  of  some  existence :  the  principle  of  contradiction 
neither  afiirms  nor  denies  any  thing  positive  ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  say  that  any  thing  exists  or  does  not  exist ;  it  only  ex- 
presses the  opposition  of  being  to  not-being,  and  of  not- 
being  to  being,  abstraction  made  from  our  taking  the  word 
being  copulatively  or  substantively. 

212.  Every  fact  of  consciousness  is  not  only  something 
existent,  but  something  determinate ;  it  is  not  a  thought  in 
the  abstract,  but  is  this  or  that  thought.     The  principle  of 
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contradiction  contains  nothing  determinate;  it  abstracts 
not  only  the  existence,  but  also  the  essence  of  things, 
since  it  relates  not  only  to  existing  things,  but  also  to  things 
possible :  it  distinguishes  no  species  among  them,  but  em- 
braces them  all  in  their  greatest  generality.  AVhen  we  say, 
"  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  be,"  the 
word  tlmig  does  not  at  all  restrict  the  meaning ;  it  expresses 
being  in  general,  in  its  greatest  indeterminateness.  In  the 
to  he  or  not  he,  the  word  he  expresses  not  only  existence,  but 
also  every  class  of  essences  in  their  most  complete  indeter- 
minateness. Thus  the  principle  is  equally  applicable  in 
these  two  propositions  :  it  is  impossible  for  the  moon  to  be 
and  not  be ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  circle  to  be  and  not  be  a 
circle ;  although  the  first  is  in  the  real  order,  and  there  the 
word  he  expresses  existence,  and  the  second  is  in  the  ideal 
order,  and  the  word  he  expresses  only  the  relation  of  predi- 
cate to  subject. 

213.  Every  fact  of  consciousness  is  individual ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  is  the  most  universal  imaginable : 
every  fact  of  consciousness  is  contingent ;  the  principle  of 
contradiction  is  absolutely  necessary,  a  necessity  which  is 
a  mark  of  truths  known  by  evidence. 

214.  The  principle  of  contradiction  is  a  law  of  all  intel- 
ligence ;  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  finite  as  for  the 
infinite ;  not  even  the  infinite  intelligence  is  beyond  this 
necessity,  for  infinite  perfection  cannot  be  an  absurdity. 
Every  fact  of  consciousness  as  purely  individual,  relates 
only  to  the  being  that  experiences  it ;  neither  the  order  of 
intelligences,  nor  that  of  truth  suffers  any  mutation  from 
my  existence  or  non-existence. 

215.  The  principle  of  contradiction,  besides  the  marks 
of  necessity  and  universality,  which  distinguish  truths  of 
evidence,  possesses  also  that  of  being  seen  with  that  imme- 
diate,  intellectual   clearness,   of  which  we   have   already 
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treated.     In  the  idea  of  being  Ave  see  most  clearlv  the  ex- 
clusion of  not-being. 

Hence  the  proof  of  the  second  part  of  the  proposition  : 
because  there  is  immediate  evidence  of  the  relation  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject,  when  the  sole  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  the  necessity  of  combination  with  other  ideas, 
enables  us  to  perceive  this  relation :  this  is  so  in  the  present 
case,  for  not  only  no  combination  is  needed,  but  all  com- 
binations are  impossible  if  the  truth  of  this  principle  be  not 
supposed.  (21) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    EVIDENCK. 


216.  Among  the  principles  which,  by  their  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  fandamental,  have  most  figured  in  the  schools,  is 
one  called  the  principle  of  the  Cartesians :  "  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  thing,  may  be 
affi.rmed  of  it  with  all  certainty."  We  have  already  seen 
Kant  resuscitate  this  principle,  although  in  other  words, 
equivocally  taking  it  as  synonymous  with  that  of  contradic- 
tion. Upon  close  examination  we  shall  easily  perceive  that 
the  formula  of  the  Cartesians,  like  that  of  Kant,  only 
expresses  the  legitimacy  of  the  criterion  of  evidence.  Both 
may  be  simplified  to  this  :  evidence  is  a  criterion  of  truth ; 
or,  whatever  is  evident  is  true.  As  we  shall  hereafter  use 
this  transformation  to  distinguish  ideas  which  we  consider 
very  confused,  we  will  show  the  reason  of  the  eqtiality 
of  the  two  expressions. 

217.  To  sa}-  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  another  thing,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
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there  is  evidence  that  a  predicate  belongs  to  a  subject;  the 
words  have,  and  can  have,  no  other  meaning.  To  be  con- 
tained in  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  is  equivalent  to  seeing 
one  thing  in  another  by  that  intellectual  light  which  we 
call  evidence  ;  therefore,  this  expression,  "  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  thing,"  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  this,  "  whatever  is  evident." 

To  say,  that  any  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  another  with 
all  certainty,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  "this  thing  is  true,  and 
we  may  be  perfectly  certain  of  it."  It  is  the  truth  that  is 
affirmed,  and  the  truth  only ;  therefore,  this  expression, 
"may  be  affirmed  of  it  with  all  certainty,"  is  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  this,  "it  is  true." 

Thus  the  expression  of  the  Cartesians  may  be  transformed 
into  this  :  "  Whatever  is  evident  is  true,"  or  its  equivalent, 
"evidence  is  a  sure  criterion  of  truth." 

218.  "A  predicate  that  is  opposed  to  a  subject  does  not 
belong  to  it,"  is  Kant's  formula.  The  opposition  here 
meant  is  that  founded  on  ideas,  when  the  predicate  is  neces- 
sarily excluded  by  intrinsic  opposition  from  the  idea  of  the 
subject.  The  expression,  then,  "  a  predicate  that  is  opposed 
to  a  subject,"  is  equivalent  to  this:  "when  the  predicate  is 
clearly  seen  excluded  from  the  idea  of  the  subject,"  which 
last  is  in  its  turn  equivalent  to  this :  "  the  exclusion,  or  the 
opposition  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  is  evi- 
dent." 

"Does  not  belong  to  it,"  means  the  same  as,  "it  is  true 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  it;"  and  since  these  formulas 
have  two  values,  one  for  affirmative,  another  for  negative 
cases,  if  we  say  the  predicate  that  is  opposed  to  a  subject 
does  not  belong  to  it,  we  may  with  equal  reason  say,  the 
predicate  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  subject  belongs  to 
it ;  wherefore,  Kant's  formula  exactly  coincides  with  this : 
"  whatever  is  evident  is  true." 
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219.  This  transformation  gives  us  greater  simplicity  and 
generality ;  simplicity  by  the  very  expression,  and  general- 
ity, because  affirmative  as  well  as  negative  cases  are  included. 
The  words,  "  whatever  is  evident,"  embrace .  affirmations 
as  well  as  negations,  for  the  inclusion  of  a  predicate  in  a 
subject  may  be  just  as  evident  as  their  mutual  opposition. 
Thus,  we  may  see  one  thing  contained  in  the  idea  of 
another,  just  as  we  may  see  it  excluded  from  that  idea. 
Under  all  conceptions  the  formula,  "  whatever  is  evident  is 
true,"  is  preferable ;  and  if  we  would  express  it  not  as  a 
principle,  but  as  a  rule  to  be  applied,  it  may  be  converted 
into  this :  "  evidence  is  a  sure  criterion  of  truth." 

220.  This  transformation  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  the 
only  object  of  the  preceding  analysis;  although  in  these 
matters  clearness  and  precision  should  be  carried  to  the 
highest  possible  point,  we  should  nevertheless  have  ab- 
stained from  these  considerations,  had  we  only  proposed  to 
make  an  innovation,  and  one  perhaps  of  little  practical  con- 
sequence ;  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  both  formulas, 
and  he  who  does  not  understand  the  first  will  not  under- 
stand the  second.  Our  principal  object  was  not,  however, 
to  make  this  innovation,  but  to  show  into  what  a  confusion 
of  ideas  those  fall  who  inquire  whether  the  principle  in- 
volving the  legitimacy  of  the  criterion  of  evidence  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  considered  as  fundamental,  and  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  as  also  to  that  of 
Descartes. 

221.  We  begin  by  establishing  a  proposition  which  may 
seem  a  most  strange  paradox,  but  is  far  from  being  so :  the 
principle  of  evidence  is  not  evident. 

Demonstration. — This  principle  in  its  simplest  form  is 
this  :  the  evident  is  true.  This  proposition,  we  say,  is  not 
evident.  When  is  a  proposition  evident  ?  AVhen  we  see 
the  predicate  in  the  idea  of  the  subject;  and  here  this  does 
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not  occur.  Evident  is  tlie  same  tiling  as  clearly  seen^  as 
offered  to  the  intellect  in  a  most  lucid  manner.  True  is  the 
same  as  conformity  of  the  idea  with  the  object.  We  now 
ask,  can  you,  however  much  you  analyze  this  idea,  "  seen 
with  clearness,"  ever  find  this  other,  "conformed  to  the 
object?"  No.  This  is  an  impaense  leap:  we  pass  from 
subjectiveness  to  objectiveness  ;  we  affirm  subjective  to  be 
the  reflex  of  objective  conditions ;  we  go  from  the  idea  to 
its  object,  and  this  transition  is  the  most  transcendental, 
difficult,  and  obscure  problem  of  philosophy.  Let  the 
reader  now  decide  if  we  had  not  ground  to  assert  that  the 
proposition,  "the  principle  of  evidence  is  not  evident," 
was  not  a  paradox. 

222.  AVhat,  then,  shall  we  say  of  this  proposition : 
"  Whatever  is  evident  is  true?"  It  is  not  an  axiom,  for  the 
predicate  is  not  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  subject ;  it  is 
not  a  demonstrable  proposition,  for  all  demonstration  rests 
on  evident  principles,  and  consists  in  deducing  from  them  a 
consequence  evidently  connected  with  them ;  this  cannot 
take  place  unless  we  presuppose  the  legitimacy  of  evi- 
dence, that  is  to  say,  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  demon- 
stration. At  the  commencement  of  the  argument,  it  might 
be  asked,  how  do  you  know  the  principle  on  which  your 
argument  is  based?  How  do  you  know  it  to  be  true? 
By  evidence.  But  recollect  you  arc  proving  that  what- 
ever is  evident  is  true,  and,  therefore,  you  beg  the  question. 
The  truth  of  the  laws  of  logic,  to  which  every  argument 
must  conform,  is  known  only  by  evidence  ;  therefore  if  we 
do  not  suppose  whatever  is  evident  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
argue  at  all. 

223.  We  hold  then  that  the  principle  of  evidence  can  be 
based  on  no  other  principle,  and  that,  consequently,  it  has 
the  first  mark  of  the  fundamental  principle.  If  it  fails,  all 
other  principles,— that  of  contradiction,  known  like  the 
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others  only  by  evidence,  included,— foil  with  it;  this  is 
another  mark  of  the  fundamental  principle.  Let  us  see  if 
it  has  the  third,  by  aid  of  which,  whoever  denies  the  rest 
may  be  refuted. 

Earely  does  any  one  deny  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  admit  that  of  evidence^  yet,  making  this  extravagant 
supposition,  this  principle  alone  would  be  of  avail,  because 
the  question  would  be  reduced  to  tliis :  does  he  admit  the 
principles  to  be  evident  ?  If  he  does  not,  his  intellect  is 
unlike  that  of  other  men ;  if  he  does,  the  argument  brought 
against  him  is  conclusive.  You  admit  that  whatever  is 
evident  is  true ;  such  or  such  a  principle  is  evident  for  you, 
therefore  it  is  true.  The  premises  are  evident  of  them- 
selves ;  the  legitimacy  of  the  consequence  is  also  evident ; 
and  be  must  consequently  admit  it,  since  he  admits  the 
criterion  of  evidence  to  be  a  general  rule. 

224.  Whence  then  the  singularity  we  have  noticed  in  this 
principle  ?  It  is  neither  evident,  nor  demonstrable ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  others,  and  whoever  denies  them  is  refuted  by 
it.  Whence,  then,  such  a  singularity  ?  It  has  a  very  simple 
cause;  it  is,  that  the  principle  of  evidence  expresses  no 
objective  truth,  and  therefore  is  not  demonstrable :  it  is  not 
a  simple  fact  of  consciousness,  for  it  expresses  the  relation 
of  the  subject  to  the  object,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  purely  subjective  ;  it  is  a  proposition  known 
by  a  reflex  act,  and  it  expresses  the  primary  law  of  all  our 
objective  cognitions.  These  are  founded  on  evidence  ; 
this  we  experience  :  but  when  the  mind  asks  why  we  trust 
evidence,  we  can  make  no  other  answer  than  that  whatever 
is  evident  is  true.  What  is  the  foundation  of  this  proposi- 
tion ?  Ordinarily  it  has  none ;  we  conform  to  it  without 
ever  thinking  of  it ;  but  if  we  take  the  pains  to  reflect,  we 
find  three  motives  for  assenting  to  it :  the  first  is  an  irresist- 
ible instinct  of  nature  ;  the  second  is  the  destruction  of  all 
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our  cognitions  and  the  impossibility  of  tliouglit,  if  we  do 
not  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  criterion ;  the  third  is  the 
perceiving  that,  admitting  this  criterion,  every  thing  is  co- 
ordinated in  the  intellect,  that  an  ideal  universe  admirably 
harmonized,  takes  the  place  of  chaos,  and  that  we  feel  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  necessary  to  reason  and  to  construct  a 
scientific  edifice  in  the  real  universe,  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  have  from  experience,  (22) 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE    CRITERION    OF    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

225.  Having  established  the  worth  of  the  principles  of 
consciousness,  of  evidence,  and  of  contradiction,  in  relation 
to  the  dignity  of  fundamental,  we  will  now  examine  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  different  criteria.  And  here  the  doc- 
trine of  the  preceding  chapters,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  development  and  complement,  famishes  much  light. 
We  mil  begin  with  consciousness,  or  the  internal  sense. 

The  testimony  of  consciousness  includes  all  phenomena, 
either  actively  or  passively,  realized  in  our  soul.  It  is  by 
its  nature  purely  subjective ;  so  that  in  itself  considered, 
apart  from  the  intellectual  instinct  and  the  light  of  evidence, 
it  testifies  nothing  with  respect  to  objects.  By  it  we  know 
what  we  experience,  not  what  is;  we  perceive  the  phe- 
nomenon, not  the  reality ;  what  authorizes  us  to  say :  such  a 
thing  appears  to  me  ;  but  not,  such  a  thing  is. 

The  transition  from  subject  to  object,  from  the  idea  rep- 
resenting to  the  thing  represented,  from  the  impression  to 
the  cause  impressing,  belongs  to  other  criteria  :  conscious- 
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ness  is  limited  to  the  interior,  or  rather,  to  itself,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  act  of  our  soul. 

226.  We  must  distinguish  between  direct  and  reflex  con- 
sciousness: the  former  accompanies  every  internal  phe- 
nomenon ;  the  latter  does  not :  the  former  is  natural ;  the 
latter  philosophical :  the  former  abstracts  the  act  of  rea- 
son ;  the  latter  is  one  of  these  acts. 

Direct  consciousness  is  the  presence  of  the  phenomenon  to 
the  mind,  whether  that  phenomenon  be  a  sensation  or  an 
idea,  an  act  or  an  impression,  in  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral  order. 

This  distinction  shoAVS  that  direct  consciousness  accom- 
panies every  exercise,  whether  active  or  passive,  of  the  facul- 
ties of  our  soul.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  these 
phenomena  exist  in  the  soul,  and  are  not  present  to  it. 

These  phenomena  are  not  modifications  like  those  which 
occur  in  insensible  things  ;  we  here  treat  of  living  modifi- 
cations, so  to  speak,  in  a  living  being  ;  in  the  idea  of  these 
modifications  is  contained  their  presence  to  the  mind. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  sensation  without  ex- 
periencing it;  for  whoever  says 'he  has  a  sensation,  says 
that  he  experiences  a  sensation  :  this  experience  is  its  pre- 
sence ;  an  experienced  sensation  is  a  present  sensation. 

Thought  is  by  its  essence,  a  representation  that  can 
neither  exist  nor  be  conceived  without  presence ;  the  name 
itself  shows  this,  and  the  idea  which  we  join  with  it  con- 
firms the  meaning  of  the  word.  When  we  speak  of  repre- 
sentation, we  understand  that  there  is  some  real  or  imagin- 
ary object,  which  niediately  or  immediately  offers  itself  to 
the  subject.  There  is  then  presence  in  every  representation, 
and  consequently  in  every  thought. 

If,  from  what  is  passive,  like  sensations  and  representa- 
tions, we  pass  to  the  active,  that  is,  to  the  phenomena  when 
the  soiil  freely  evolves  its  force  in  the  intellectual  or  moral 
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order,  in  comhiniug  or  icilling^  this  presence  is,  if  possible, 
yet  more  evident.  The  being  that  thus  acts,  does  not  obey 
a  natural  impulse,  but  motives  which  it  proposes  to  itself, 
and  to  which  it  may  or  may  not  attend.  To  make  intel- 
lectual combinations  and  to  exercise  acts  of  the  will,  with- 
out either  being  present  to  the  soul,  are  contradictory  as- 
sertions. 

227.  Reflex  consciousness,  called  by  the  French  o^jercep- 
tion^  from  the  verb  s'apercevoir^  and  denoting  perception  of 
the  perception,  is  the  act  whereby  the  mind  explicitly  knows 
any  phenomenon  which  is  realized  in  it.  Thus,  I  hear  a 
noise:  the  simple  sensation,  present  to  and  affecting  my 
mind,  constitutes  what  we  have  called  direct  conscious- 
ness ;  but  if  besides  hearing,  I  also  aperceive,  to  use  a  Gal- 
licism, that  I  hear ;  then  I  not  only  hear,  'but  also  think 
that  I  hear  :  this  we  call  reflex  consciousness. 

228.  It  is  clear  from  this  example,  that  direct  and  reflex 
consciousness  are  not  only  distinct  but  separable.  I  may 
hear  without  thinking  that  I  hear ;  and  this  is  very  often 
the  case. 

229.  Most  men  have  little  reflex  consciousness,  and  the 
greatest  intellectual  force  operates  directl3^  This  ideological 
fact  is  connected  with  moral  trutlis  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. The  human  mind  was  not  born  to  contemplate 
itself,  to  think  that  it  thinks :  its  affections  were  not  given  as 
an  object  of  reflection,  but  as  impulses  which  elevate  it  to 
what  it  is  called  to :  the  principal  object  of  its  intelligence 
and  love  is,  in  this  life  as  in  the  other,  the  infinite  being. 
The  worship  of  itself  is  an  aberration  of  pride  ;  its  punish- 
ment is  darkness. 

230.  All  great  scientific  discoveries  lie  in  the  objective, 
not  in  the  subjective  order.  The  exact  sciences,  natural  as 
well  as  moral,  have  emanated  not  from  reflexion  of  the 
subject  upon  itself,  but  from  knowledge  of  objects  and  their 

7* 
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relations.  Even  tlie  metapliysical  sciences,  in  all  that  is 
most  solid  in  them,  ontology,  cosmology,  and  theology,  are 
purely  objective:  ideology  and  psychology  which  consider 
the  subject,  are  full  of  the  obscurity  inherent  in  all  that  is 
subjective ;  ideology  scarcely  does  more  than  merely  ob- 
serve internal  phenomena, — an  observation,  we  may  remark, 
genei-ally  very  defective,  poorly  made,  and  bewildered  with 
vain  cavils ;  and  what  has  psychology  itself,  truly  demon- 
strated, except  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  unity  of  consciousness?  In  all  else  it 
resembles  ideology,  and  to  a  certain  point,  is  confounded 
with  it ;  it  observes  phenomena,  and  afterwards  defines  and 
classifies  them  better  or  worse,  but  fails  to  explain  their 
mysterious  nature. 

231.  Consciousness  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  criteria, 
not  as  a  proposition  which  serves  as  their  basis,  but  as  a 
fact  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  them  all. 

232.  Consciousness  tells  us  that  we  see  the  idea  of  one 
thing  contained  in  the  idea  of  another :  thus  far  there  is 
nothing  but  appearance ;  the  formula,  to  express  its  testi- 
mony would  be  :  it  appears  to  me ;  which  denotes  a  purely 
subjective  phenomenon.  But  this  phenomenon  is  accompan- 
ied by  an  intellectual  instinct,  an  irresistible  impulse  of  na- 
ture, which  makes  us  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  relation, 
not  only  so  far  as  it  is  in  us,  but  as  it  is  formed  without  us, 
in  the  purely  objective  order,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  real- 
ity or  possibilit3^  Thus  it  is  explained  how  evidence  is 
founded  on  consciousness,  not  as  identified  mth  it,  but  as 
resting  upon  it  as  a  fact  from  which  it  cannot  be  abstracted, 
and  as  also  containing  the  intellectual  instinct  which  makes 
us  believe  whatever  is  evident  to  be  true. 

233.  Sensation,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  fact  of  pure  con- 
sciousness, since  it  is  immanent  in  us :  so  far  is  it  from 
being  an  act  whereby  the  mind  passes  beyond  itself,  trans- 
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lates  itself  to  the  object,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  j)assion  than  an  action,  and  this  accords  with  the  com- 
mon mode  of  speaking,  which  ascribes  it  to  a  passive  rather 
than  to  an  active  faculty.  Nevertheless  on  this  mere  fact  of 
consciousness  is  in  some  sense  founded  what  is  called  the 
testimony  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  all  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  its  properties,  and  relations. 

In  the  sensation  whereb}^  we  see  the  sun,  there  are  two 
things  :  the  sensation  itself,  that  is,  the  representation  which 
I  experience  in  mj^self,  and  which  I  call  sight ;  and  the 
correspondence  of  this  sensation  to  the  external  object 
which  I  call  the  sun.  Evidently,  these  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct things,  and  yet  we  always  unite  them.  Consciousness 
is  certainly  the  first  basis  of  the  formation  of  judgment ; 
but  alone  it  does  not  suffice,  for  it  only  testifies  that  the 
sensation  is,  not  what  it  is.  How  is  the  judgment  com- 
pleted ?  By  means  of  a  natural  instinct  which  makes  us 
render  sensations  objective,  that  is,  makes  us  believe  in  an 
external  object  corresponding  to  the  internal  phenomena. 
Thus  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is  in  some  manner  founded 
on  consciousness  ;  it  does  not,  however,  proceed  from  con- 
sciousness alone,  but  requires  the  natural  instinct,  by  means 
of  which  we  form  our  judgments  in  perfect  security. 

234.  We  must  here  remark  that  evidence  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  even  in  their  intellec- 
tual part,  wherein  we  judge  that  an  external  object  corre- 
sponds to  the  sensation.  The  idea  of  the  existence  or  possi- 
bility of  an  external  object  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of 
the  sensation  as  purely  subjective,  and  without  this  indis- 
pensable condition  there  can  be  no  evidence.  Not  only  is 
this  clear  of  itself,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 
We  continually  have  the  representation  of  the  external 
subjectively  considered,  as  a  pure  phenomenon  in  our  soul, 
although  no  real  object  corresponds  to  it ;  more  or  less  clear 
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when  Ave  are  awake,  but  most  vivid,  even  so  as  to  produce 
a  perfect  illusion,  when  we  are  asleep. 

235.  With  this  exposition,  the  value  and  extent  of  con- 
sciousness may  be  exactly  determined  :  this  we  shall  see  in 
the  following  propositions,  in  all  of  which,  we  would  ob- 
serve, we  treat  only  of  direct  consciousness. 

FIRST   PROPOSITION. 

The  testimony  of  consciousness  extends  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena that  are  realized  in  our  soul,  regarded  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  sensitive  being. 

SECOND   PROPOSITION. 

236.  If  there  exist  in  our  soul  phenomena  of  a  different 
order,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  may  in  some  sense  be  modified  in 
non-representative  faculties,  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
does  not  extend  to  such  phenomena. 

We  do  not  advance  this  proposition  without  a  solid  rea- 
son. It  is  probable,  and  even  very  probable,  that  our  soul 
has  active  faculties,  ofthe  exercise  ofwhich  it  is  not  conscious ; 
otherwise  how  explain  the  mysteries  of  organic  life  ?  The 
soul  is  united  to  the  body,  and  is  for  it  the  vital  principle, 
the  separation  from  which  causes  death,  manifested  in  com- 
plete disorganization  and  decomposition.  This  activity  is 
exercised  without  consciousness,  either  of  the  mode  or  of 
the  fact  of  its  existence. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  here  a  series  of  those  con- 
fused perceptions  of  which  Leibnitz  speaks  in  his  Monado- 
logie  ;  or  that  these  perceptions  are  so  slight,  so  wan,  as  to 
leave  no  trace  in  the  memory,  nor  be  an  object  of  reflec- 
tion :  but  these  are  only  conjectures.  It  is  hard  to  per- 
suade one's  self  that  the  foetus  in  the  mother's  womb  has 
any  consciousness  of  the  activity  exercised  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  organization  :  it  is  also  hard  to  persuade  one's 
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self  that  even  in  adults  there  is  any  consciousness  of  that 
same  activity  producing  circulation  of  the  blood,  nutrition, 
and  other  phenomena  which  constitute  life.  If  these  phe- 
nomena are  produced,  as  they  certainly  are,  by  the  soul, 
there  is  in  it,  an  exercise  of  activity  of  which  it  either  has  no 
consciousness,  or  one  so  weak  and  confused  that  it  is  as  if 
it  were  not. 

THIRD   PROPOSITION. 

287.  The  testimony  of  consciousness,  in  itself  considered, 
is  so  limited  to  the  purely  internal,  that  it  is  of  itself  worth 
nothing  in  the  external  order,  either  for  the  criterion  of  evi- 
dence or  that  of  the  senses. 

FOURTH   PROPOSITION. 

The  testimony  of  consciousness  is  the  foundation  of 
the  other  criteria,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fact  which  they  all 
require,  and  without  which  they  are  impossible. 

FIFTH   PROPOSITION. 

238.  From  the  combination  of  consciousness  with  intel- 
lectual instinct  arise  all  the  other  criteria.  (23) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE    CRITERION-    OF    EVIDENCE. 


239.  There  are  t;-^  species  of  evidence,  mediate  and 
immediate.  We  call  immediate  evidence  that  which  re- 
quires only  understanding  of  the  terms ;  and  mediate  evi- 
dence that  which  requires  reasoning.  That  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part  is  evident  by  immediate  evidence ; 
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that  the  square  of  tlie  lij'pothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  is  known  by  mediate 
evidence,  that  is,  hj  demonstrative  reasoning. 

240.  We  have  said  that  one  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  evidence  is  the  necessity  and  universality  of  its 
object.  This  is  a  characteristic  as  well  of  mediate  as  of 
immediate  evidence. 

Besides  this  characteristic  there  is  another,  called  with 
more  reason  essential,  notwithstanding  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  extends  to  mediate  evidence  or  not ;  it  is  that 
the  idea  of  the  predicate  is  found  contained  in  that  of  the 
subject.  This  is  the  most  complete  essential  notion  of  the 
criterion  of  immediate  evidence,  by  Avhich  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  criteria  of  consciousness  and  common  sense. 

We  have  said  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  this  character- 
istic extending  to  mediate  evidence ;  by  this  we  mean  that 
also  in  mediate  evidence  the  idea  of  the  predicate  may  be 
contained  in  that  of  the  subject.  In  this  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  ignore  the  difference  between  theorems  and 
axioms,  but  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  doctrine  which 
we  propose  to  develop,  while  treating  of  mediate  evidence. 
In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  only  treat  of  evidence  in 
general,  or  of  immediate  evidence  alone. 

241.  Evidence  involves  relation,  for  it  implies  comparison. 
When  the  understanding  does  not  compare,  it  has  no  evi- 
dence, but  only  a  perception,  which  is  a  pure  fact  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  this  evidence  does  not  refer  to  perception 
alone,  but  always  supposes  or  produces  a  judgment. 

We  find  two  things  in  everj^  act, where  there  is  evidence : 
the  pure  intuition  of  the  idea,  and  the  decomposition  of 
this  idea  into  various  conceptions  accompanied  with  the 
perception  of  their  mutual  relations.  This  we  will  explain 
by  an  example  from  geometry.  The  triangle  has  three 
sides :  this  is  an  e\adent  proposition,  for  in  the  very  idea 
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of  triangle,  we  find  the  three  sides ;  and  in  conceiving  the 
triangle,  we  in  some  sense  conceive  the  three  sides.  Had 
we  limited  ourselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  simple 
idea  of  triangle,  we  should  have  had  intuition  of  the  idea, 
but  not  evidence,  which  begins  only  when  we  find,  in  de- 
composing the  conception  of  triangle,  and  considering  in  it 
the  idea  of  figure  in  general,  of  side,  and  of  the  number 
three,  these  all  contained  in  the  primitive  conception. 
Evidence  consists  in  the  clear  conception  of  this. 

So  true  is  this  that  the  very  nature  of  things  makes  com- 
mon language  philosophical.  We  do  not  say,  an  idea  is 
evident,  but  a  judgment  is :  no  one  calls  a  term  evident,  but 
a  proposition  only.  And  why  ?  Because  the  term  simply 
expresses  the  idea  without  any  relation,  or  decomposition 
into  its  partial  conceptions ;  whereas  the  proposition  ex- 
presses the  judgment,  that  is,  af&rms  or  denies  that  one 
conception  is  contained  in  another,  which,  in  the  present 
matter,  supposes  decomposition  of  the  entire  conception. 

242.  Immediate  evidence  is  the  perception  of  identity 
between  various  conceptions,  separated  by  the  analytical 
power  of  the  intellect.  Thus  identity  combined  in  a  cer- 
tain way  with  diversity  is  not  a  contradiction,  as  it  might 
at  first  sight  seem,  but  something  very  natural,  if  we  ob- 
serve one  of  the  most  constant  facts  of  our  intellect,  the 
faculty  of  analyzing  the  most  simple  conceptions,  and  of 
seeing  relations  between  identical  things. 

What  are  all  axioms  ?  What  are  all  propositions  ^^er  se 
notcpj  Nothing  but  expressions,  in  which  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  predicate  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  subject,  or  is 
contained  in  its  idea.  The  mere  conception  of  the  subject 
includes  the  predicate :  the  term  which  denotes  the  first 
also  denotes  the  second ;  yet  the  intellect,  with  a  mysterious 
power  of  analysis,  distinguishes  between  identical  things, 
and  then  compares  them  in  order  to  make  them  again  iden- 
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tical.  Whoever  says  triangle,  expresses  a  figure  composed 
of  tliree  sides  and  three  angles ;  but  the  intellect  may  take 
this  idea  and  consider  in  it  the  ideas  of  the  number  three, 
side,  and  angle,  and  compare  them  with  the  primitive  con- 
ception. In  this  distinction  there  is  no  deception  ;  there  is 
only  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  which  regards  the  thing 
under  different  aspects,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  intuition 
and  affirmation  of  the  identity  of  the  very  things  it  had 
before  distinguished. 

243.  Evidence  is  a  sort  of  calculation  of  the  intellect, 
whereby  it  finds  in  the  conception  analyzed  whatever  was 
placed  in  the  principle  or  was  contained  in  it.  Hence  the 
necessity  and  universality  of  the  object  of  evidence,  inas- 
much as,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  expressed  by 
the  idea.  To  this  there  are  no  exceptions.  Either  a  pred- 
icate is  or  is  not  placed  in  a  primitive  principle :  if  it  is, 
it  is  there,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
Either  it  was  or  was  not  excluded  from  the  conception  ;  if 
the  conception  itself  excludes  or  denies  it,  this  it  does  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

Thus  the  more  fundamental  of  the  two  characteristics  of 
evidence  given  above  is,  that  the  idea  of  the  predicate  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  necessity 
and  universalit}^ ;  since,  in  verifying  this  condition,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  predicate  not  to  belong  nccessarihj  to  all 
the  subjects. 

244.  Thus  far  we  have  encountered  no  difficulty,  because 
we  have  treated  only  of  evidence  subjectively  considered, 
that  is,  as  relating  to  pure  conceptions  ;  but  the  intellect  does 
not  stop  with  the  conception,  but  extends  to  the  object,  and 
says  not  only  that  it  sees  the  thing,  but  that  the  thing  is  as 
it  sees  it.  Thus  the  principle  of  contradiction,  considered 
in  the  purely  subjective  order,  means  that  the  conception 
of  being  is  opposed  to  that  of  not-being,  which  destroys  it, 
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just  as  the  conception  of  being  destroys  that  of  not-being ; 
it  means,  that  in  endeavoring,  to  conceive  jointly  these  two 
things,  and  to  make  them  co-exist,  a  sort  of  struggle  of 
thoughts,  reciprocally  annihilating  each  other,  takes  place 
in  the  depths  of  our  soul, — a  struggle  which  the  under- 
standing is  condemned  to  witness  without  hope  of  establish- 
ing peace  between  the  combatants.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  this  phenomenon,  no  objection  can  be  made.  We  ex- 
perience it,  and  there  is  no  further  question  about  it ;  but 
in  announcing  the  principle,  we  would  announce  some- 
thing more  than  the  incompatibility  of  the  conceptions; 
we  would  transfer  this  incompatibility  to  the  things  them- 
selves, and  assert  that  not  only  our  own  conceptions,  but 
also  all  real  and  possible  beings  are  subjected  to  this  law. 
Whatever  be  the  object  of  which  we  treat,  whatever  the 
conditions  under  which  we  suppose  it  existent  or  possible, 
we  say  that  while  it  is,  it  cannot  not  be  ;  and  while  it  is 
not  it  cannot  be.  We  affirm,  then,  the  law  of  contradiction, 
not  only  for  our  cnvn  conceptions,  but  also  for  things  them- 
selves ;  the  intellect  applies  to  every  thing  the  law  which  it 
finds  necessary  to  itself 

By  what  right  ?  An  incontestible  right,  for  it  is  the  law 
of  necessity.  With  what  reason  ?  With  none,  for  we  are 
now  at  the  foundation  of  reason  ;  this  is  the  ne  plus  ultima 
of  the  human  understanding ;  philosophy  can  go  no  farther. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  thought  to  abandon  the  field  to 
skeptics,  or  to  entrench  ourselves  in  necessity,  contented 
with  pointing  out  a  fact  of  our  nature.  The  question  is 
susceptible  of  different  solutions,  which  may  not,  indeed, 
go  beyond  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  mind,  but  which  yet 
leaves  the  cause  of  skepticism  in  great  straits. 

245.  To  ask  why  the  criterion  of  evidence  is  legitimate, 
is  to  ask  why  thie  proposition  is  true:  "whatever  is  evi- 
dent is  true  ;"  it  is  to  raise  the  question  of  the  objectiveness 
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of  ideas.  Tlie  fundamental  difference  between  dogmatists 
and  skeptics,  is  not  that  tlie  latter  deny  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness,— the  most  refined  skepticism  has  not  come  to 
this,  and  both  agree  in  recognizing  the  purely  subjective 
appearance  of  phenomena ;  but  it  is  that  dogmatists  found 
science  on  consciousness,  and  skeptics  maintain  that  this  is 
an  illegitimate  transition,  and  that  we  must  despair  of 
science,  and  confine  ourselves  to  mere  consciousness. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  ideas  are  empty  forms  of  the 
understanding,  mean  nothing,  and  can  lead  to  nothing; 
although  they  entertain  the  understanding,  and  offer  to  it 
an  immense  field  for  combinations,  the  world  they  present 
to  it  is  purely  illusory,  and  can  serve  for  nothing  in  the 
real  order.  In  contemplating  these  entirely  empty  forms, 
the  intellect  is  the  sport  of  fantastic  visions,  from  the  union 
of  which  results  the  spectacle  which  seems  now  to  belong  to 
reality,  and  now  to  possibility ;  either  it  is  a  mere  nonentity, 
or  something,  and  if  so,  it  can  never  make  us  sure  of  the 
reality  it  possesses. 

246.  It  is  dif&cult  to  fight  skepticism  when  it  takes  this 
ground:  situated  beyond  the  domains  of  reason,  the  de- 
cisions of  reason  cahnot  reach  it.  It  will  appeal  from  them 
all,  for  it  begins  by  denying  the  competency  of  the  judge. 
But  as  these  slceptics  admit  consciousness,  it  is  right  that 
they  should  defend  it  against  whoever  attempts  to  deprive 
them  of  it.  We  believe  that  if  the  objectiveness  of  ideas 
be  denied,  not  only  all  science,  but  also  all  consciousness  is 
annihilated ;  and  here  skeptics  are  guilty  of  an  inconse- 
quence; for,  while  they  deny  the  objectiveness  of  some 
ideas,  they  admit  that  of  others.  No  consciousness,  prop- 
erly so  called,  can  exist,  if  this  objectiveness  be  absolutely 
destroyed.  We  beg  the  reader  to  follow  us  in  a  brief,  but 
severe  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  objectiveness  of  ideas.  (24) 
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CHAPTER    XXY. 

THE    OBJECTIVE    VALUE    OF    IDEAS. 

247.  The  transition  from  subject  to  object,  from  sub- 
jective appearance  to  objective  reality,  is  a  problem  wbicli 
vexes  fundamental  philosopliy.  Consciousness  will  not 
permit  us  to  doubt  that  certain  things  appear  to  us  in  such 
a  manner ;  but  are  they  in  reality  what  they  appear  to  us  ?, 
HoAv  are  we  to  know  this  ?  What  shall  assure  us  of  this 
conformity  of  the  idea  with  the  object? 

The  question  does  not  relate  solely  to  sensations  ;  it  also 
extends  to  purely  intellectual  ideas,  even  to  those  inun- 
dated with  that  internal  light  which  we  call  evidence. 
"  What  I  evidently  see  in  the  idea  of  a  thing,  is  as  I  see 
it,"  philosophers  have  said,  and  all'  mankind  with  them. 
No  one  doubts  what  is  presented  to  him  as  evidently  true. 
But  how  prove  that  evidence  is  a  legitimate  criterion  of 
truth  ? 

248.  "  God  is  truthful,"  says  Descartes,  "  and  could  not 
have  deceived  us ;  He  could  not  have  taken  pleasure  in 
making  us  the  victims  of  perpetual  illusions."  All  this  is 
true.  But  the  skeptic  will  ask  how  we  know  that  God  is 
truthful,  or  even  that  he  exists.  If  we  found  the  veracity 
of  God  on  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  as  Des- 
cartes does,  there  is  still  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  idea  with  the  object.  If  we  draw 
the  demonstration  of  the  veracity  and  existence  of  God 
from  the  ideas  of  necessary  and  contingent  beings,  of  effect 
and  cause,  of  order  and  intelligence,  we  again  meet  the 
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same  obstacle,  and  are  still  unable  to  pass  from  tbe  idea  to 
tlie  object. 

No  matter  how  much  we  cavil,  we  shall  never  get  out 
of  this  circle,  we  shall  always  return  to  the  same  point. 
The  mind  cannot  think  out  of  itself;  what  it  knows,  it 
knows  bj  means  of  its  ideas ;  if  these  deceive,  it  has 
nothing  left  to  set  it  right.  All  rectification,  all  proof  must 
employ  these  ideas,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  require  new 
proof  and  rectification. 

249.  Many  books  of  philosophy  exaggerate  the  illusions 
of  the  senses,  and  the  difficulty  of  assuring  ourselves  of 
the  sensible  reality,  when  they  solve  this  question:  "I 
perceive  it  to  be  so  ;  but  is  it  as  I  perceive  ?"  These  same 
books  immediately  afterwards  speak  of  the  order  of  ideas 
with  security  equal  to  their  mistrust  in  the  sensible  order. 
This  does  not  seem  very  logical,  for  phenomena  relating  to 
the  senses,  may  be  examined  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  it 
may  be  seen  how  far  they  agree  with  it :  but  what  touch- 
stone have  we  for  the  phenomena  of  reason  itself?  If  there 
be  difliculty  in  the  sensible,  there  is  likewise  in  the  intellec- 
tual, and  the  more  serious,  since  it  affects  the  very  basis  of 
all  cognitions,  even  those  which  relate  to  sensations. 

If  we  doubt  the  existence  of  the  external  world  which 
the  senses  present  to  us,  we  may  appeal  to  the  connection 
of  the  sensations  with  causes  not  in  us ;  and  so  deduce 
by  demonstration  the  relations  of  the  appearances  mth  the 
reality :  but  this  requires  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect ; 
we  must  have  some  truth,  some  general  principles,  as  for 
example,  that  nothing  can  produce  itself,  and  others  similar, 
without  which  we  cannot  take  one  step. 

250.  We  do  not  believe  any  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
given  for  the  veracity  of  the  criterion  of  evidence,  although 
it  is  impossible  not  to  yield  to  it.  The  connection,  there- 
fore, of  evidence  with  reality,  and  consequently,  the  tran- 
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sition  from  tlie  idea  to  tlie  object,  are  primitive  facts  of  our 
nature,  a  necessary  law  of  our  understanding,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  it  contains, — a  foundation  which  in  its  turn 
rests,  and  can  rest  only  on  God,  the  Creator  of  our  soul. 

251.  We  must  observe  the  contradiction  into  which  those 
philosophers  fall  who  say:  I  cannot  doubt  what  is  sub- 
jective, what  affects  myself,  what  I  feel  within  myself;  but 
I  have  no  right  to  go  out  of  myself,  and  afl&rm  that  what  I 
think  is  in  reality  as  I  think.  Do  you  know  that  you  feel, 
that  you  think,  that  you  have  within  you  such  or  such  an 
appearance  ?  Can  you  prove  it  ?  Evidently  you  cannot.  You 
yield  to  a  fact,  to  an  internal  necessity  which  forces  you 
to  believe  that  you  think,  that  you  feel,  or  that  such  a  thing 
appears  to  you ;  but  then  there  is  equal  necessity  in  the 
connection  of  the  object  with  the  idea,  an  equal  necessity 
forces  you  to  believe  that  what  aip-pears  to  you  to  be  in  such 
or  such  a  condition  is  as  it  appears.  Neither  case  admits 
of  demonstration ;  in  both  there  is  an  indeclinable  necessity : 
where,  then,  is  philosophy,  when  it  is  attempted  to  establish 
so  great  a  difference  between  things  which  admit  of  none  ? 

Fichte  says :  "  It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  a  precise 
manner  how  a  philosopher  can  get  beyond  the  me :  "*  and 
we  may  with  equal  reason  say,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
how  he  has  been  able  to  raise  a  system  upon  the  v\e.  To 
what  does  he  appeal  ?  To  a  fact  of  consciousness,  that  is, 
to  a  necessity.  And  is  not  the  assent  to  evidence,  the  cer- 
tainty to  which  the  reality  apparently  corresponds,  also  a 
necessity  ?  On  what  does  Fichte  found  his  system  of  the 
me  and  the  not-me  ?  We  have  only  to  read  his  works  to 
see  that  he  only  fouijds  it  on  considerations  which  suppose 
a  value  in  certain  ideas,  a  truth  in  certain  judgments. 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  speak  or  to  think :  and  this 

*   Wissenscliaftslehre.     Erster  Theil.  §  3. 
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even  lie  himself  admits  when,  in  commencing  his  investi- 
gations on  the  principle  of  our  cognitions,  he  utters  the 
words  we  have  just  quoted.  He  then  confesses  that  we 
cannot  take  one  step  without  trusting  all  the  laws  of  gen- 
eral logic,  which  are  7iot  always  demonstrated^  but  are  supposed 
tacitly  admitted.  And  what  are  these  laws,  without  objec- 
tive truths  ?  What  are  they  without  the  value  of  ideas, 
without  correspondence  Avith  objects  ?  Fichte  says  rightly, 
it  is  a  circle ;  but  he  can  no  more  get  out  of  it  than  other 
philosophers. 

252.  To  take  from  ideas  their  objective  value,  to  reduce 
them  to  mere  subjective  phenomena,  to  resist  that  internal 
necessity  which  obliges  us  to  admit  the  correspondence  of 
the  soul  to  objects,  is  to  destroy  the  very  consciousness  of 
the  soul.  This  must  have  been  seen,  and  this  we  think  we 
can  most  evidently  demonstrate. 

253.  "We  have  consciousness  of  ourselves.  "We  now 
abstract  what  we  feel,  what  we  are ;  but  we  know  that 
we  feel  and  that  we  are.  This  experience  is  so  clear,  so 
"vivid,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  truth  of  what  it  attests  to 
us.  But  this  me  is  not  only  the  me  of  the  present  instant, 
it  is  also  the  me  of  yesterday,  and  of  all  prior  time  of  which 
we  have  consciousness.  "We  are  the  same  that  we  were 
yesterday,  the  being  in  which  this  succession  is  verified,  to 
which  this  variety  of  appearances  is  presented.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  me  then  includes  the  identity  of  a  being  at 
distinct  times,  in  various  situations,  Avith  different  ideas,  and 
diverse  affections, — the  identity  of  a  being  which  endures  and 
is  the  same  throughout  the  changes  succeeding  in  it.  If 
this  duration  of  identity  be  broken,  if  I  be  not  sure  that  I  am 
the  same  me  that  I  was  previously,  the  consciousness  of  the 
me  is  destroyed.  There  would  exist  a  series  of  unconnected 
facts,  isolated  acts  of  consciousness,  but  not  that  intimate 
consciousness  I  now  experience.    This  cannot  be  doubted ; 
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every  man  feels  it  in  himself;  it  admits  neither  discussion 
nor  proof  in  any  one,  it  requires  them  of  no  one.  The 
moment  this  consciousness  of  identity  fails,  we  are  in  our 
own  eyes  annihilated ;  whatever  we  may  be  in  reality,  for 
ourselves  we  are  nothing.  What  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
being,  formed  from  a  series  of  acts  of  consciousness,  without 
connection  or  mutual  relation  ?  It  is  a  being  revealed 
successively  to  itself,  yet  not  as  itself,  but  as  a  new  being, 
a  being  Avhich  is  born  and  dies,  and  dies  and  is  born  before 
its  eyes,  without  its  knowing  that  what  is  born  is  what  died, 
or  that  what  died  is  what  was  born :  it  is  a  light  which 
burns  and  is  extinguished,  and  again  burns  and  is  again 
extinguished,  without  its  knowing  that  it  is  the  same 
light. 

254.  This  consciousness  is  completely  destroyed  by  those 
who  deny  the  connection  between  the  idea  and  object. 

Demonstration. — In  the  instant  A,  I  have  no  other  subjec- 
tive presence  of  my  acts  than  the  very  act  I  am  at  that  mo- 
ment performing  :  I  cannot  therefore  be  certain  that  I  have 
had  any  previously,  if  they  be  not  represented  in  the  present 
idea ;  there  is  therefore  a  connection  between  this  idea  and 
its  object.  Attending  then  simply  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  to  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  subject,  we 
find  that  we  do,  by  an  irresistible  necessit}'-,  attribute  an 
objective  value  to  ideas,  an  objective  truth  to  judgments. 

255.  Without  this  objective  truth,  all  certain  recollection 
even  of  internal  phenomena,  and  by  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence, all  reasoning,  judgment,  and  thought,  are  impos- 
sible. 

Eecollection  is  of  past  acts.  When  we  recollect  them, 
they  already  are  not ;  for,  if  they  were,  we  should  not  have 
recollection,  but  present  consciousness  of  them.  Even 
when  in  the  act  of  recollecting  them  we  have  other  similar 
acts,  these  are  not  the  same,  for  something  of  past  time 
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always  enters  into  the  idea  of  recollection.  Therefore,  we 
can  have  no  certainty  of  them,  but  by  their  connection 
with  the  present  act,  their  correspondence  with  the  idea 
presenting  them  to  us, 

256.  We  have  said  that  if,  in  internal  phenomena,  the 
certainty  of  the  objective  truth  fail,  all  reasoning  is  impos- 
sible. In  fact,  all  reasoning  supposes  a  succession  of  acts ; 
when  one  of  them  exists  in  the  mind,  the  other  does  not 
exist;  therefore,  continued  minute  recollections  are  re- 
quired, lest  the  chain  be  broken ;  and  thus,  without  this 
chain,  there  is  no  reasoning ;  without  recollection  this  chain 
is  not;  without  objective  truth,  there  is  no  certain  recol- 
lection ;  therefore,  without  objective  truth  there  is  no  rea- 
soning. 

257.  All  judgments  also  seem  impossible.  Judgments 
are  of  two  classes :  some  require  demonstration,  others  do 
not.  Those  that  require  demonstration  would  be  impos- 
sible, for  there  can  be  no  demonstration  without  reasoning, 
and  reasoning  in  this  case  is  impossible.  As  to  those  that  do 
not  need  demonstration,  because  they  shine  with  immediate 
evidence ;  all  of  them,  not  relating  to  the  present  act  of  the 
soul,  in  the  very  instant  when  the  judgment  is  pronounced, 
would  be  impossible.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no  judg- 
ment but  that  of  the  present  act,  that  is,  the  consciousness  of 
the  present  without  relation  to  the  preceding.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  even  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  conscious- 
ness, this  judgment  would  be  little  less  than  impossible ;  for 
when  we  form  a  judgment  upon  an  act  of  consciousness, 
this  we  do  not  by  this  act,  but  by  a  reflex  act.  This  re- 
flection requires  succession,  and  succession  cannot  be  known 
with  certainty  if  there  be  no  objective  truth. 

It  is  even  very  doubtful  if  the  judgments  of  immediate 
evidence  would  be  possible.  They  suppose,  as  we  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  chapter,  relation  of  the  partial 
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conceptions  into  wliich  the  whole  is  decomposed ;  and  how 
can  there  be  decomposition  without  succession  ?  If  there 
is  succession,  there  is  recollection ;  if  there  is  recollection, 
there  is  no  immediate  presence  of  the  thing  recollected. 

258.  Such  consequences  are  astounding,  but  thej  are 
inevitable.  If  we  destroy  objective  truth,  all  rational 
thought  disappears.  Such  thought  includes  a  certain  con- 
tinuity of  acts  corresjoonding  to  different  instants ;  if  this 
continuity  be  broken,  the  human  thought  ceases  to  be  what 
it  is,  ceases  to  exist  as  reason.  It  is  a  series  of  acts  which 
have  no  sort  of  connection,  and  which  lead  to  nothing.  In 
such  a  case,  all  expression,  all  words  fail;  nothing  has  a 
fixed  value ;  every  thing  is  ingulfed  in  obscurity.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  order  as  in  the  material ; 
and  man  has  not  even  the  comfort  of  possessing  himself; 
he  vanishes  from  himself  like  an  empty  shadow. 

259.  Sensations  may  also  exist  as  an  unconnected  series, 
but  there  will  be  no  certain  recollection  of  them,  since  the 
objective  truth  is  wanting ;  past  sensations  exist  only  as 
past,  and,  consequently,  as  simple  objects.  All  intellectual 
reflection  upon  them  will  be  impossible,  for  reflection  is 
not  sensation ;  sensation  is  an  object  of  reflection,  not  re- 
flection itself  Thus,  the  ignorant  man  has  the  same  sen- 
sation as  the  philosopher,  but  not  the  same  reflection  upon 
it.  A  thousand  times  we  have  sensations  without  reflect- 
ing that  we  have  them.  Sensible  is  very  different  from 
intellectual  consciousness;  the  former  is  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  the  sensation,  or  the  sensation  itself;  the  latter  is 
the  act  of  the  intellect  occupied  with  the  sensation. 

260.  This  distinction  is  also  found  in  all  purely  intel- 
lectual acts :  the  reflection  upon  the  act  is  not  the  act  itself 
One  is  the  object  of  the  other ;  they  are  not  identical,  and 
are  often  found  separated.  If,  then,  there  were  no  ob- 
jective truth,  reflection  would  be  impossible. 
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261.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  compreliend  how  any  act 
of  tlie  consciousness  of  the  me^  even  as  present,  can  be  pos- 
sible. We  have  already  seen  the  me  disappear  when  the 
series  of  recollections  is  broken,  and  without  objective  truth 
it  is  not  even  possible  to  conceive  the  me  for  one  instant. 
The  me  thinking  knows  the  me  thought  only  as  object. 
Whether  it  jierceive  or  know  it,  to  account  to  itself  for  itself, 
it  must  reflect  upon  itself,  and  take  itself  for  its  own  object ; 
and  there  being  no  objective  truth,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
an  object  can  have  any  value. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  they  who  oppose  objectiveness, 
attack  a  fundamental  law  of  our  mind,  destroy  thought, 
even  consciousness,  and  everj^ thing  subjective  which  could 
serve  as  its  basis. 

262.  In  their  arguments  against  objective  certainty,  its 
opponents  are  accustomed  to  depend  upon  the  errors  into 
which  it  leads  us.  The  madman  believes  he  sees  objects, 
which  do  not  exist ;  the  lunatic  believes  firmly  in  his  dis- 
connected thoughts ;  and  why  may  not  that  which  deceives 
us  in  one  instance,  also  deceive  us  in  another,  and  all 
cases  ?  Can  that  be  a  certain  criterion  which  sometimes 
fails?  Why  not  stop  with  the  purely  subjective?  The 
madman,  the  lunatic,  are  deceived  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
subject;  although  what  they  think  is  not  true,  it  is  still 
very  true  and  certain  that  they  think  it. 

This  is  a  specious  objection;  but  it  does  not  remove  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  system,  in  favor  of  which  it  is 
adduced,  labors ;  and  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  solved 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  weaken  objective  truth. 

The  madman,  the  lunatic,  have  also  recollections  of 
things  that  never  existed.  These  recollections  do  not  re- 
late solely  to  external,  but  likewise  to  their  internal  acts. 
The  madman  who  calls  himself  king,  acts  in  accordance 
with  his  thought,  mth  what  he  felt  when  crowned,  when 
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dethroned;  and  yet,  these  intellectual  phenomena  never 
existed.  And,  however  this  may  be,  he  himself  may  have 
produced  these  recollections.  We  hold,  then,  that  the  cri- 
terion with  respect  to  memory  is  wrong  in  this  case,  and 
can  be  of  avail  in  no  case.  Therefore,  even,  although  we 
had  not  shown  that  without  objective  truth  there  is  no  rec- 
ollection even  of  the  internal,  the  arguments  of  our  adver- 
saries would  have  sufficed.  This  objection,  if  it  prove 
any  thing,  confirms  all  that  we  have  advanced  in  demon- 
strating that  without  objectiveness  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness properly  so  called,  and  this  even  our  opponents  do 
not  admit. 

263.  Moreover,  we  at  once  see  what  weight  an  argument 
based  on  craziness  should  have  at  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
It  all,  at  the  most,  only  proves  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
that  in  some  unfortunate  individuals  the  established  order 
of  humanity  is  reversed ;  that  the  rule  of  truth,  as  it  exists 
in  so  weak  a  creature,  admits  of  some  exceptions ;  but  these 
exceptions  are  known,  for  their  characters  are  marked. 
The  exception  does  not  destroy,  it  only  confirms  the  rule. 
(25) 


CHAPTEE    XXVI. 


CAN    ALL    COGNITIONS    BE    REDUCED    TO    THE    PERCEPTION    OF 
IDENTITY  ? 

264.  Immediate  evidence  has  for  its  objects  those  truths 
which  the  intellect  sees  with  all  clearness,  and  to  which  it 
assents  without  the  intervention  of  any  medium,  as  its  name 
denotes.  These  truths  are  enunciated  in  propositions  called 
per  se  notce,  first  principles,  or  axioms,  in  which  it  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  know  the  meaning  of  tlie  terms  to  see  that  the 
predicate  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  subject.  Proposi- 
tions of  this  class  are  few  in  all  sciences ;  the  greater  part 
of  our  cognitions  are  the  fruit  of  reasoning  which  proceeds 
by  mediate  evidence.  In  geometry  the  number  of  truths 
that  do  not  require  demonstration,  but  only  explanation,  is 
very  limited.  The  body  of  geometrical  science,  with  its 
present  colossal  dimensions,  has  proceeded  from  reasoning : 
even  in  the  most  comprehensive  works  the  axioms  occupy 
but  a  few  pages  ;  the  rest  is  composed  of  theorems,  propo- 
sitions not  of  themselves  evident,  but  requiring  demonstra- 
tion.    The  same  is  true  of  all  other  sciences. 

265.  Since  in  axioms  the  intellect  perceives  the  identity 
of  the  subject  with  the  predicate,  intuitively  seeing  that  the 
idea  of  the  latter  is  contained  in  that  of  the  former,  there 
arises  a  very  grave  philosophical  question  which  may  prove 
very  difl&cult,  and  cause  strange  controversies,  if  care  be 
not  taken  to  place  it  upon  its  true  ground.  Is  every 
human  cognition  reduced  to  the  simple  perception  of 
identity  ?  and  can  its  general  formula  be  this :  A  is  A,  or :  a 
thing  is  itself?  Some  philosophers  of  note  maintain  the 
affirmative ;  others  the  contrary.  We  tliink  there  is  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  not  so  much  as  to  the  question  itself  as  to  its 
state.  Clear  and  exact  ideas  of  what  judgment  is,  and  of  the 
relation  affirmed  or  denied  by  it,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
accurate  solution  of  the  question. 

266.  There  is  in  every  judgment  perception  of  identity 
or  non-identity,  accordingly  as  it  is  affirmative  or  negative. 
The  verb  is  does  not  express  the  union,  but  the  identity  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject ;  and  when  accompanied  with 
the  negation  noi^  it  simply  expresses  non-identity,  abstract- 
ing union  or  separation.  This  is  so  true  and  so  exact, 
that  in  things  really  united  an  affirmative  judgment  is  im- 
possible, because  they  have  no  identity.     We  must,  then,  in 
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sucli  cases,  if  we  would  be  enabled  to  make  an  affirmation, 
express  the  predicate  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  in  some  sense 
involving  the  idea  of  the  subject  itself  in  it;  for  the  same 
property  affirmed  in  the  concrete  cannot  be  in  the  abstract, 
but  must  rather  be  denied.  Thus  we  may  say,  man  is 
rational ;  but  not,  man  is  rationality :  a  body  is  extended  ; 
but  not,  a  body  is  extension :  paper  is  white ;  but  not,  paper 
is  whiteness.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  rationality  is  not  in 
man,  .extension  is  not  united  to  body,  nor  wliiteness  to 
paper  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  if  rationality  be  in  man,  exten- 
sion in  body,  and  whiteness  in  paper,  we  have  only  not  to 
perceive  identity  between  the  predicates  and  subjects,  to 
render  affirmation  impossible ;  on  the  contrary,  despite  the 
union,  we  have  negation :  thus  we  may  say,  man  is  not 
rationality ;  a  body  is  not  extension  ;  paper  is  rot  whiteness. 

We  have  said  that,  in  order  to  save  the  expression  of 
identity,  we  used  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract  term, 
and  involved  in  the  former  the  idea  of  the  subject.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  paper  is  whiteness,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  paper  is  white ;  for  this  last  proposition  means  that 
paper  is  a  white  thing ;  that  is,  we  make  the  general  idea 
of  a  thing ^  or  the  idea  of  a  modifiable  subject,  enter  into 
the  predicate  while  in  the  concrete ;  and  tliis  subject  is 
identical  with  the  paper  modified  by  whiteness. 

267.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  expression,  union  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject^  is,  at  the  best,  inexact.  Every 
affirmative  proposition  expresses  the  identity  of  the  predi- 
cate with  the  subject.  Use  authorizes  these  modes  of 
speaking,  which  still  produce  some  confusion  when  we  en- 
deavor perfectly  to  understand  these  matters.  And  it  must 
be  observed,  that  ordinary  language  here,  as  often  else- 
where, is  admirably  exact  and  appropriate.  Nobody  says, 
paper  is  whiteness,  but,  paper  is  white.  It  is  only  when 
we  would  greatly  heighten  the  degree,  to  which  a  subject 
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a  quality,  that  we  express  it  in  tlie  abstract,  and 
then  we  join  with  it  the  pronoun  itself.  Thus,  speaking 
hyperbolically,  we  say  a  thing  is  beauty  itself,  whiteness 
itself,  goodness  itself 

268.  Even  what  in  mathematics  is  called  equality,  also 
means  identit}^  Thus  in  this  class  of  judgments,  besides 
what  we  have  observed  of  general  in  them  all,  to  wit :  the 
identity  saved  by  expressing  the  predicate  in  the  concrete, 
the  very  relation  of  equality  denotes  identit}'.  This  needs 
explanation. 

Whoever  says  6  +  3  =  9,  expresses  the  same  as  he  who 
says  6  +  3  are  identical  with  9.  .Clearly  in  the  affirmation 
of  equality,  &o  attention  is  paid  to  the  form  in  which  the 
quantities  are  expressed,  but  to  the  quantities  themselves 
alone ;  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  affirm  not  only 
identity,  but  also  equality ;  for  it  is  evident  that  6  +  3,  as 
to  their  form,  neither  written,  spoken,  nor  thought,  are 
identical  with,  or  equal  to,  9.  The  equality  is  in  the  values 
expressed,  and  these  are  not  only  equal  but  identical ;  6  +  3 
are  the  same  as  9.  The  whole  is  not  distinguished  from  its 
united  part ;  9  is  the  whole,  6  +  3  its  united  parts. 

The  different  manner  of  conceiving  6  +  3  and  9  does  not 
exclude  the  identit}^.  The  difference  is  in  the  intellectual 
form,  and  occurs  not  only  here  but  also  in  the  perceptions 
of  the  simplest  things ;  there  is  nothing  which  we  do  not 
conceive  under  different  aspects,  and  whose  conception  we 
may  not  decompose  in  various  ways ;  but  we  do  not  there- 
fore say  that  the  thing  ceases  to  be  simple  and  identical 
with  itself 

What  we  have  said  of  an  arithmetical  equation  may  be 
extended  to  algebraical  and  geometrical  equations.  If  we 
have  an  equation  whereof  the  first  member  is  very  simple, 
as  Z,  and  the  second  very  complicated,  as  the  development 
of  a  series,  we  cannot  say  that  the  first  expression  is  equal 
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to  tlie  second;  the  equality  is  not  in  tlie  expression  but  in 
the  thing  expressed,  in  the  value  designated  by  the  letters ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  true,  in  the  former  it  is  evidently  false. 

Two  circumferences  having  the  same  radius  are  equal. 
Here  we  seem  to  treat  solely  of  equality,  since  there  are 
two  distinct  objects,  the  two  circumferences,  which  may  be 
traced  on  paper  or  represented  in  the  imagination ;  yet  not 
even  in  this  case  is  the  distinction  true,  it  is  only  apparent, 
for  here,  as  in  algebraical  and  arithmetical  equations,  there 
is  distinction  and  even  diversit}^  in  form  with  identity  at 
bottom.  The  principal  argument,  on  which  the  distinction 
is  founded,  may  be  combatted  by  observing  that  the  circum- 
ferences which  may  be  traced  or  represented,  are  only  forms 
of  the  idea,  not  the  idea  itself  Whether  traced  or  repre- 
sented they  have  a  determinate  size  and  a  certain  position 
on  the  planes  seen  or  imagined ;  in  the  idea,  and  in  the 
proposition  containing  it,  there  is  nothing  of  this ;  we 
abstract  all  size,  all  position,  and  speak  in  a  general  and 
absolute  sense.  True,  the  representations  may  be  infinite 
either  externally  or  in  the  imagination ;  but  this,  so  far 
from  proving  them  identical,  shows  their  diversity,  since 
the  idea  is  one  and  they  are  infinite  ;  the  idea  is  constant, 
they  are  variable;  the  idea  is  independent  of  them,  they 
are  dependent  on  the  idea,  and  have  the  character  and  de- 
nomination of  circumferences,  inasmuch  as  they  approach 
it  by  representing  what  it  contains. 

What,  then,  is  expressed  in  the  proposition :  two  circum- 
ferences, having  the  same  radius,  are  equal  ?  The  funda- 
mental idea  is,  that  the  value  of  the  circumference  depends 
upon  the  radius,  and  the  proposition  here  enunciated  is  sim- 
ply an  application  of  this  property  to  the  case  of  the  equality 
of  radii.  The  circumferences,  then,  conceived  by  us  as 
distinct,  are  only  examples  which  we  inwardly  consider  in 
order  to  render  the  truth  of  the  application  apparent ;  but 
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in  what  is  purely  intellectual,  we  find  only  tlie  decomposi- 
tion of  tlie  idea  •©f  circumference,  or  its  relation  to  ttie 
radius  applied  to  the  case  of  equality.  Then  there  are  not 
two  circumferences  in  the  purely  ideal  order,  but  one  only, 
whose  properties  we  know  under  different  conceptions,  and 
express  in  various  ways. 

If  in  all  judgments  there  is  affirmation  of  identity,  or 
non-identity,  and  all  our  cognitions  either  begin  or  end  in 
a  judgment,  it  would  seem  that  they  all  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  simple  perception  of  identity.  The  general 
f(3rmula  of  our  cognitions  will  then  be :  A  is  A,  or,  a  thing 
is  itself.  This  result  strikes  one  as  an  extravagant  paradox, 
and  is  so,  or  not,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  un- 
derstood ;  but  if  rightly  explained,  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
truth,  and  a  very  simple  one.  From  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  meaning  of  this  opinion  may 
be  discerned :  but  the  importance  of  the  present  matter  re- 
quires still  further  explanation. 


CHAPTEE    XXVII. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    SAME    SUBJECT. 

269.  It  is  even  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  cognitions  of 
the  sublimest  philosophers  may  be  reduced  to  this  equa- 
tion :  A  is  A.  This,  absolutely  speaking,  is  not  only  false, 
but  contrary  to  common  sense ;  but  it  is  neither  contrary 
to  common  sense  nor  false  to  say  that  all  cognitions  of 
mathematicians  are  perceptions  of  identity,  which,  pre- 
sented under  different  conceptions,  undergoes  infinite  varia- 
tions of  form,  and  so  fecundates  the  intellect  and  cousti- 
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tutes  science.  For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  we  will 
take  an  example,  and  follow  one  idea  through  all  its  trans- 
formations. 

270.  The  equation  circle  =  circle  (1)  is  very  true,  but 
not  very  lucid,  since  it  serves  no  purpose,  because  there  is 
identity  not  only  of  ideas  but  likewise  of  conceptions  and 
expression.  To  have  a  true  progress  in  science  we  must 
not  only  change  the  expression,  but  also  vary  in  some  way 
the  conception  under  which  the  identical  thing  is  presented. 
Thus,  if  we  abbreviate  the  above  equation  in  this  form : 
C  =:  circle  (2),  we  make  no  progress,  unless  with  respect 
to  the  purely  material  expression.  The  only  possible  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  to  assist  the  memory,  as  instead  of  ex- 
pressing the  circle  by  a  word,  we  express  it  by  its  initial 
letter,  C.  AVhy  is  this?  Because  the  variety  is  in  the 
expression,  not  in  the  conception.  If,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  identity  in  all  its  simplicity  in  both  members  of  the 
equation,  we  give  the  value  of  the  circle  with  reference  to 
the  circumference,  we  shall  have  C  =  circumference  x  1  E 
(3),  that  is,  the  value  of  the  circle  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference multiplied  by  one-half  the  radius.  In  the  equation 
(3)  there  is  identity  as  in  (1)  and  (2),  because  it  is  afl&rmed 
in  it  that  the  value  expressed  by  0  is  the  same  as  that 
expressed  by  circumference  x  ^R;  just  as  in  the  other 
two  it  is  expressed  that  the  value  of  the  circle  is  the  value 
of  the  circle.  But  is  this  equation  different  from  the  other 
two  ?  It  is  very  different.  What  is  the  difference  ?  The 
first  two  simply  express  the  identity  conceived  under  the 
same  point  of  view ;  the  circle  expressed  in  the  second 
member  excites  no  idea  not  already  excited  by  the  first ; 
but  in  the  last,  the  second  member  expresses  the  same 
circle  indeed,  but  in  its  relations  with  the  circumference 
and  radius;  and,  consequently,  besides  containing  a  sort 
of  analysis  of  the  circle,  it  records  the  analysis  previously 
8* 
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made  of  tlie  idea  of  the  circumference  in  relation  to  tlie 
idea  of  radius.  The  difference  is  not,  then,  solely  in  the 
material  expression,  but  in  the  variety  of  conceptions  under 
which  the  same  thing  is  presented. 

Calling  the  value  of  the  relation  of  the  cii'cumference 
with  the  diameter  IST,  and  the  circle  C,  the  equation  be- 
comes: C  =:  NR^  (4).  Here,  also,  there  is  identity  of 
value;  but  we  discover  a  notable  progress  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  second  member,  in  which  the  value  of  the 
circle  is  given,  freed  from  its  relations  with  the  value  of 
the  circumference,  and  dependent  solely  on  a  numerical 
value,  N,  and  a  right  line,  which  is  the  radius.  Without 
losing  the  identity,  and  only  by  a  succession  of  perceptions 
of  identity,  we  have  advanced  in  science,  and  starting 
from  so  sterile  a  proposition  as  circle  =  circle,  we  have 
obtained  another,  by  means  of  which  we  may  at  once 
determine  the  value  of  any  circle  from  its  radius. 

Leaving  elemental  geometry,  and  considering  the  circle 
as  a  curve  referred  to  two  axes,  with  respect  to  which  its 
points  are  determined,  we  shall  have  Z  =  2  Bx  —  x^  (5) ; 
Z  expressing  the  value  of  the  ordinate;  B  the  constant 
part  of  the  axis  of  abscissas ;  and  x  the  abscissa  cor- 
responding to  Z.  We  have  here  a  still  more  notable 
progress  of  ideas :  in  both  members  we  now  express  the 
value,  not  of  the  circle,  but  of  lines,  by  which  we  may 
determine  all  points  of  the  curve ;  and  we  easily  conceive 
that  this  curve,  which  was  contained  in  the  figure  whose 
properties  we  determined  in  elemental  geometry,  may  be 
conceived  under  such  a  form  as  belongs  to  a  genus  of 
curves,  whereof  it  constitutes  a  species  by  the  particular 
relations  of  the  quantities  2x  and  B ;  thus  modifying  the 
expression  by  adding  a  new  quantity,  combined  in  this  or 
th[i,t  manner,  we  may  obtain  a  curve  of  another  species. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  determine  the  value  of  the  surface 
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contained  in  this  circle,  wc  may  consider  it,  not  solely  witli 
respect  to  the  radius,  but  to  the  areas  comprised  between 
the  various  perpendiculars  the  extremities  of  which  deter- 
mine points  of  the  curve  and  are  called  ordinates.  It  results 
from  this,  that  the  same  value  of  the  circle  may  be  deter- 
mined under  various  conceptions,  although  this  value  is  at 
all  times  identical ;  the  transition  from  one  conception  to 
another  is  the  succession  of  the  perceptions  of  identity  pre- 
sented under  different  forms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  the  circle  dependent  on 
the  radius :  this  will  give  us  C  =  function  x  (6).  This 
equation  enables  us  to  conceive  the  circle  under  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  function  of  its  radius,  or  of  x,  and  conse- 
quently authorizes  us  to  subject  it  to  all  the  laws  to  which 
a  function  is  subject,  and  leads  us  to  the  properties  of  their 
differentials,  limits,  and  relations.  By  this  equation  we 
enter  into  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  expressions  of  which 
present  identity  under  a  form  which  records  a  series  of  con- 
ceptions of  long  and  profound  analysis.  Thus,  expressing 
the  differential  of  the  circle  by  dc,  and  its  integral  by  S.  dc, 
we  shall  have  C  =  S.  dc,  (7),  an  equation  in  which  are  ex- 
pressed the  same  values  as  in  circle  =  circle,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  equation  (7)  records  immense  analytical 
labors  :  it  results  from  a  long  succession  of  conceptions  of 
integral  calculus,  of  differentials,  and  limits  of  the  differ- 
entials of  the  functions,  of  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry,  and  of  a  multitude  of  elementary  geometrical 
notions,  algebraical  rules  and  combinations,  and  of  what- 
ever else  was  needed  to  arrive  at  this  result.  Therefore, 
when  we  find  the  integral  of  the  differential,  and  obtain  by 
integration  the  value  of  the  circle,  it  would  clearly  be  most 
extravagant  to  affirm  that  the  integral  equation  is  nothing 
more  than  the  equation  circle  =  circle ;  but  it  is  not  so  to 
say  that  at  bottom  there  is  identity,  and  that  the  diversity 
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of  expression  to  which  we  have  come,  is  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  perceptions  of  the  same  identity  presented 
under  different  aspects.  Supposing  the  conceptions,  tlirough 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass,  to  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
M,  the  law  of  their  scientific  connection  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  A  =--  B,  B  =  C,  C  =:  D,  D  =  E,  E  =  M ;  therefore 
A  =  M. 

271.  What  we  have  just  explained  cannot  be  well  un- 
derstood unless  we  recall  some  characteristics  of  our  intel- 
lect, in  which  is  found  the  reason  of  so  gTeat  anomalies. 
Our  intellect  is  so  weak  as  to  perceive  things  only  success- 
ively :  only  after  much  study  does  it  see  what  is  contained 
in  the  clearest  ideas.  Hence  a  necessity,  to  which  corre- 
sponds with  admirable  harmony  a  faculty  that  satisfies  it : 
the  necessity  is  of  conceiving  under  various,  and  different, 
as  well  as  distinct,  forms,  even  the  simplest  things:  the 
faculty  is  that  of  decomposing  the  conception  into  many 
parts,  and  multiplying  in  the  order  of  ideas  what  in  that  of 
reality  is  only  one.  This  faculty  of  decomposition  would 
be  useless  were  not  the  intellect,  in  passing  through  the 
succession  of  conceptions,  to  find  means  of  connecting  and 
retaining  them:  otherwise  it  would  continually  lose  the 
fruit  of  its  labors ;  it  would  slip  from  its  hands  as  fast  as  it 
grasped  it.  Happily  it  has  this  means  in  signs  either 
written,  spoken,  or  thought ;  those  mysterious  expressions 
whicli  at  times  not  only  designate  an  idea,  but  also  are  the 
compendium  of  the  labors  of  a  whole  life,  and  perhaps  of  a 
long  series  of  ages.  "When  the  sign  is  presented  to  us,  we 
do  not  see  certainly  and  with  full  clearness  all  that  it 
expresses,  nor  why  the  expression  is  legitimate ;  but  we 
know  confusedly  the  meaning  therein  contained ;  we  know 
that  in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  perceptions  through  which  we  have  passed, 
thus  going  back  even  to  the  simplest  elements  of  science. 
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In  making  calculations,  the  most  eminent  mathematician 
does  not  clearly  see  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  he 
uses,  except  as  they  relate  to  the  object  before  him ;  but  he 
is  certain  that  they  do  not  deceive  him,  that  the  rules  by 
which  he  is  guided  are  sure ;  because  he  knows  that  at  an- 
other time  he  established  them  by  incontestible  demonstra- 
tions. The  progress  of  a  science  may  be  compared  to  a 
series  of  posts  on  which  the  distances  of  a  road  are  marked: 
he  who  marked  the  numbers  on  the  posts  uses  them  with- 
out necessity  of  recalling  the  operations  which  led  him  to 
mark  the  quantity  before  him  ;  he  is  satisfied  with  know- 
ing that  the  operations  were  well  made,  and  that  he  wrote 
the  result  correctly. 

272.  The  proof  of  this  necessity  of  decomposition,  besides 
being  fully  established  by  the  above  example,  is  found  in 
the  elements  of  all  instruction,  where,  under  a  form  of  de- 
monstration, it  is  necessary  to  explain  propositions  which 
express  simply  the  definitions  or  axioms  that  have  been 
before  established.  For  example  :  we  find  in  the  elemen- 
tary works  on  geometry  this  theorem  :  all  the  diameters  of 
a  circle  are  equal ;  and  we  must,  if  we  would  have  begin- 
ners understand  it,  give  a  demonstrative  form  to  that  which 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  thing  more  than  an  explanation, 
and  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  idea  of  the  circle.  When 
we  describe  a  circle,  we  fix  a  point  around  which  we  re- 
volve a  line  called  the  radius  ;  since  then  the  diameter  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  two  radii  continued  in  the 
same  right  line,  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  theorem  would 
seem  sufiicient  to  show  that  it  is  evidently  contained  in  the 
idea  of  the  circle,  and  is  as  a  sort  of  repetition  of  the  postu- 
late, on  which  the  construction  of  the  curve  is  founded : 
still  it  is  not  so,  and  it  must  be  explained  as  if  it  were  a 
proof;  we  must  show  the  diameter  to  be  equal  to  two  radii, 
these  radii  to  be  equal,  and  at  times  repeat  that  this  is  sup- 
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posed  in  its  construction  :  in  a  word,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy many  conceptions  to  show  a  truth,  which  ought  to 
have  been  known  by  the  simple  intuition  of  one  alone,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  geometrical  powers  of  the  intellect 
have  acquired  a  certain  strength  and  robustness, 

273.  We  may  now  appreciate  at  its  just  value,  the  opin- 
ion of  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  says:  "It  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
too,  whether  it  can,  with  strict  correctness,  be  said  of  the 
simple  arithmetical  equation,  2  plus  2=4,  that  it  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  A=A.  The  one  is  a  proposi- 
tion asserting  the  equivalence  of  two  different  expressions 
to  ascertain  which  equivalence  may,  in  numberless  cases, 
be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance.  The  other  is  altO' 
gether  unmeaning  and  nugatory,  and  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sible supposition,  admit  of  the  slightest  application  of  a 
practical  nature.  What  opinion  then  shall  we  form  of  the 
proposition  A=A,  when  considered  as  the  representative 
of  such  a  formula  as  the  binomial  theorem  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  ?  When  applied  to  the  equation  2  plus  2=4, 
(which  in  its  extreme  simplicity  and  familiarity  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  axiom :)  the  paradox  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  manifestly  extravagant ;  but,  in  the  other 
case,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  annex  to  it  any  meaning 
whatever."*  This  philosopher  does  not  observe  that  the 
pretended  extravagance  arises  from  his  wrong  interpretation 
of  his  adversaries'  opinion.  No  one  ever  thought  of  deny- 
ing the  importance  of  the  discoveries  which  prove  different 
expressions  equivalent :  no  one  doubts  that  Newton's  for- 
mula of  the  binomial  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  formula 
A=A:  but  the  question  consists  not  in  this,  but  in  seeing 
whether  Newton's  formula  of  the  binomial  is  any  thing  more 

*  Part  II.,  Chap.  II.,  Sect.  3,  §  2,  pages  436-7. 
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than  tlie  expression  of  identical  things ;  and  wlietlier  even 
the  merit  of  the  expression  is  or  is  not  the  fruit  of  a  series 
of  perceptions  of  identity.  Were  the  question  presented 
under  Dugald  Stewart's  point  of  view,  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  discussion :  for  philosophy  should  not  dispute 
upon  things  that  are  ridiculous  as  well  as  absurd. 


CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

274.  We  will  now  explain  how  the  doctrine  of  identity 
is  applied  in  general  to  all  reasoning,  whether  upon  mathe- 
matical objects  or  not:  with  this  view  we  will  examine 
some  of  the  dialectical  forms  in  which  the  art  of  reasoning 
is  taught. 

Every  A  is  B ;  M  is  A :  therefore  M  is  B.  In  the  major 
of  this  syllogism  we  find  the  identity  of  every  A  with  B ; 
and  in  the  minor,  the  identity  of  M  with  B.  In  each  of 
these  propositions  there  is  affirmation,  and,  consequently, 
perception  of  identity.  Let  us  now  see  what  takes  place  in 
the. connection  which  constitutes  the  force  of  the  argument. 

Why  do  we  say  that  M  is  B  ?  Because  M  is  A,  and 
every  A  is  B.  M  is  one  of  the  As,  expressed  in  the  words 
every  A ;  therefore,  when  we  say,  M  is  A,  Ave  say  only 
what  we  had  before  said  by  every  A.  What  difference,  then, 
is  there  ?  There  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  expression 
every  A^  no  attention  is  paid  to  one  of  A's  contents,  M,  of 
which  we  had  nevertheless  affirmed  that  it  was  B,  in 
affirming  that  every  A  is  B.     If,  in  the  expression  every  A, 
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we  have  distinctly  seen  M,  tlie  syllogism  would  not  have 
been  necessary,  because,  in  saying  every  A  is  B,  we  had 
already  understood  that  M  is  B. 

This  observation  is  so  true  and  exact,  that  in  treating  of 
very  clear  relations  we  suppress  the  syllogism,  and  replace 
it  with  the  enthymema,  which  is,  it  is  true,  an  abbreviation 
of  the  syllogism;  but  we  must  see  in  this  abbreviation 
besides  a  saving  of  words,  a  saving  of  conceptions,  for  the 
intellect  sees  one  intuitively  in  the  other,  without  necessity 
of  decomposition.  He  is  a  man,  therefore  he  is  rational ; 
.we  omit  the  major,  and  do  not  even  think  of  it,  for  we  in- 
tuitively see,  in  the  idea  of  man,  and  its  application  to  an 
individual,  the  idea  of  rational  without  any  gradation  of 
ideas  or  succession  of  conceptions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  demonstrate  that  the 
perimeter  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  less  than  the 
circumference,  and  that  we  make  the  following  syllogism : 
The  sum  of  all  the  right  lines  inscribed  in  their  respective 
curves  is  less  than  the  silm  of  those  curves ;  but  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  polygon  is  the  sum  of  the  right  lines,  and  the 
circumference  is  the  sum  of  the  arcs  or  curves ;  therefore 
the  inscribed  perimeter  is  less  than  the  circumference.  We 
now  ask,  will  any  one  who  knows  that  the  sum  of  the  right 
lines  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  curves,  fail  to  see  with 
equal  facility  that  the  perimeter  is  less  than  the  circum- 
scribed circumference,  provided  he  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  ?  It  is  evident  that  he  will  not.  What 
necessity,  then,  of  repeating  the  general  principle  ?  Is  it  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  particular  concejDtion  ?  Certainly  not ; 
because  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  following  propo- 
sitions: the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  is  a  sum  of  right 
lines ;  the  circumference  is  a  sum  of  arcs  or  curves ;  what 
the  general  principle  does,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  phase  of 
the  particular  conception,  so  that  what  otherwise  could  not 
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be  seen  in  it  may  be  seen  on  reflection.  The  certainty  of 
the  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  the  general  principle ; 
because,  from  thinking  on  the  relations  of  greater  and  less 
only  with  respect  to  the  right  lines  of  the  perimeter  and 
the  arcs,  the  sum  of  which  forms  the  circumference,  any 
one  would  have  inferred  the  same  thing. 

This  example  also  tends  to  prove  that  the  enthymema  is 
not  a  mere  abbreviation  of  words ;  and  it  shows  why  we 
employ  it  in  reasoning  upon  matters  familiar  to  the  under- 
standing. In  any  one  of  the  conceptions  we  see  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  consequence ;  and,  therefore,  one  premise 
SLifl&ces,  as  in  it  the  other  is  included  rather  than  under- 
stood. A  beginner  may  say :  the  arc  is  greater  than  the 
chord,  because  the  curve  is  greater  than  the  right  line ;  but 
when  familiarized  with  geometrical  ideas,  he  will  simply 
say,  the  arc  is  greater  than  the  chord ;  he  will  see  the  idea 
of  the  curve  in  that  of  the  arc,  and  the  idea  of  the  right 
line  in  that  of  the  chord,  without  need  of  decomposition. 
If  the  arc  is  greater  than  its  chord,  this  is  not  because  every 
curve  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  right  line.  Did 
the  abstract  idea  of  curve  not  exist,  and  were  this  particular 
arc  of  a  circle  the  only  curve  thought  of;  did  the  abstract 
idea  of  right  line  not  exist,  and  were  this  particular  chord 
the  only  right  line  thought  of,  it  would  still,  as  at  present, 
be  true  that  the  arc  is  greater  than  the  chord. 

275.  When  treating  of  the  necessary  relations  of  things, 
the  general  principles,  the  middle  terms,  and  all  the  auxil- 
iaries to  reasoning  furnished  by  logic,  are  only  inventions 
of  art  to  make  us  reflect  upon  the  conception  of  the  thing, 
and  see  in  it  what  otherwise  we  should  not  see.  Hence 
our  judgments  on  necessary  objects  are  in  some  sense  an- 
alytical ;  and  Kant  equivocates,  when  he  says  there  are 
synthetic  judgments  not  dependent  on  experience.  With- 
out experience  we  have  only  the  conception  of  the  thing. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  all  pro|)Ositions  express  sueh  a 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  that  the 
conception  of  the  former  will  always  give  that  of  the  latter ; 
but  we  do  hold,  that  the  reason  of  this  insufiiciencj  is  the 
incompleteness  of  the  conception,  either  in  itself,  or  in  re- 
lation to  our  comprehension.  But  if  we  suppose  the  con- 
ception complete  in  itself,  and  a  due  capacity  in  our  intellect 
to  understand  whatever  it  contains,  we  shall  find  in  the  con- 
cej)tion  all  that  can  be  the  object  of  science. 

276.  An  example  from  mathematics  will  make  this 
clearer.  Large  works  on  geometry  are  filled  with  explan- 
ations, demonstrations,  and  applications  of  tlie  properties 
of  the  triangle.  The  conceptions  of  right  lines,  and  the 
angles  formed  by  them,  enter  into  the  conception  of  the 
triangle.  We  ask,  can  all  the  explanations  and  demon- 
strations of  the  properties  of  triangles  in  general  ever  go 
beyond  the  ideas  of  right  lines  and  angles  ?  ISTo.  For  the 
new  elements  introduced  would  be  foreign  to  the  triangle, 
and  would  consequently  change  its  nature.  Necessary  re- 
lations neither  admit  of  more  nor  of  less,  neither  additions 
nor  subtractions  of  any  sort;  what  is,  is,  and  nothing 
more.  In  passing  from  the  triangle  in  general  to  its  dif- 
ferent species,  such  as  equilateral,  isosceles,  right  angled, 
scalene,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  demonstration  must 
rigorously  attend  to  what  is  contained  in  the  general  con- 
ception, modified  by  the  determining  properties  of  the 
species,  that  is,  the  equality  of  the  three  sides,  of  two,  the 
inequality  of  all,  the  supposition  of  a  right  angle,  and 
others. 

277.  What  we  are  now  explaining  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  A  curve  is  expressed 
by  a  formula  containing  the  conception  of  the  curve,  or  its 
essence.  The  geometrician,  to  demonstrate  the  properties 
of  the  curve,  does  not  need  to  go  out  of  tliis  formula ;  it 
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is  a  tonchstone  in  his  hand,  and  he  finds  in  it  all  that  ho 
wants.  He  inscribes  triangles,  or  other  figures  in  the  curve, 
draws  right  lines  from  it  to  points  without,  but  never  goes 
out  of  the  conception  expressed  in  the  formula ;  he  decom- 
poses it,  and  finds  in  it  what  before  he  had  not  discovered. 

In  this  equation  "^—'-^  (2  E  x— x'),  we  find  the  expres- 
sion of  the  relations  which  constitute  the  ellipse  ;  E  ex- 
presses the  greater  semi-axis,  e  the  lesser,  z  the  ordinates, 
and  X  the  abscissas.  With  this  equation  variously  devel- 
oped and  transformed,  the  properties  of  the  curve  are 
determined ;  it  shows,  with  the  help  of  constructions,  that 
the  new  property  is  contained  in  the  conception,  and  to  find 
it,  we  have  only  to  analyze  it. 

If  we  suppose  an  intelligence  capable  of  conceiving  the 
essence  of  the  curve,  by  an  immediate  intuition  of  the  law 
governing  the  inflection  of  points,  without  the  necessity  of 
referring  it  to  any  line,  whether  one  axis  instead  of  two 
suffices,  or  in  any  other  manner  not  even  imaginable  by 
lis ;  this  intelligence  will  not  need  to  follow  all  the  evolu- 
tions which  we  have  made  in  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  the  curve ;  for  it  will  perceive  them  to  be  clearly  con- 
tained in  the  very  conception  of  the  curve.  This  suppo- 
sition is  not  arbitrary  ;  we  see  it  realized  every  day,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale.  An  ordinary  geometrician  conceives  a 
curve  as  also  does  Pascal ;  but  while  Pascal  at  a  glance 
sees  the  most  recondite  properties  of  the  curve  in  this  con- 
ception, an  ordinary  geometrician  sees  only  after  long 
study  its  most  common  properties.  Kant  made  no  account 
of  this  doctrine,  and  therefore  could  not  solve  the  problem 
of  pure  synthetic  judgments:  had  he  examined  the  subject 
more  profoundly  he  would  have  seen  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  are  no  such  judgments ;  and  instead  of  wearing 
out  his  genius  in  attempting  to  solve  an  insolvablc  prob- 
lem, he  would  have  abstained  from  raising  it.  (26) 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ARE  THERE  TRUE  SYNTHETIC  JUDGMENTS  A  PRIORI  IN  THE  SENSE 
OF  KANT? 

278.  The  great  importance  attributed  by  the  German 
philosoplier  to  liis  imaginary  discovery,  requires  us  to  ex- 
amine it  at  lengtli.  This  importance  may  be  estimated 
from  what  he  himself  says :  "If  any  of  the  ancients  had 
only  had  the  idea  of  proposing  the  present  question,  it 
would  have  been  a  mighty  barrier  against  all  the  systems 
of  pure  reason  down  to  our  days,  and  would  have  saved 
many  vain  attempts  which  v)ere  blindly  made  without  Jcnoiv- 
ing  what  ivas  treated  ofj^^  This  passage  is  quite  modest  and 
naturally  excites  our  curiosity  to  know  what  is  the  problem 
which  needed  only  to  be  proposed  in  .order  to  avoid  all  the 
aberrations  of  pure  reason. 

Here  are  his  words  :  "  All  empirical  judgments,  as  such, 
are  synthetic.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  ground  an  ana- 
lytic judgment  on  experience,  since  I  am  not  obliged  to  go 
out  of  the  conception  itself  in  order  to  form  the  judgment, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  need  of  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience. That  a  body  is  extended,  is  a  proposition  which 
stands  firm  a  j^riori.  It  is  no  empirical  judgment ;  for, 
prior  to  experience,  I  have  all  the  conditions  of  forming  it 
in  the  conception  of  body,  from  which  I  deduce  the  predi- 
cate, extension,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
by  which  I  at  once  become  conscious  of  its  necessit}^,  which 
I  could  not   learn  from  experience.      But,   on   the   other 

*  Critik  der  reinen  Vermmft.     Einleitung. 
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liancl,  I  do  not  include,  in  the  primitive  conception  of  body 
in  general,  the  predicate,  heaviness ;  yet  this  conception  of 
body  in  general  indicates,  through  experience  of  a  part  of 
it,  an  object  of  experience,  to  which  I  may  add  from  expe- 
rience other  parts  also  belonging  to  it.  I  can  attain  to  the 
conception  of  body  beforehand,  analytically,  through  its 
characteristics  extension,  impenetrability,  form,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  primary  conception  of  body. 
But  I  now  extend  my  cognition,  and,  as  I  recur  to  expe- 
rience, from  which  I  have  obtained  the  conception  of  body 
in  general,  I  find  along  with  these  diaracteristics  the  con- 
ception of  heaviness.  I  therefore  add  this,  as  a  predicate,  to 
the  conception  of  body.  The  possibility  of  this  synthesis 
therefore  rests  on  experience  ;  for  both  conceptions,  al- 
though one  does  not  contain  the  other,  yet  belong  as  parts 
to  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  to  experience,  which  is  itself  a 
union  of  synthetic,  though  contingent  in  tuitions.  But  in 
the  case  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  we  have  not  this 
assistance.  Here  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  returning 
and  supporting  ourselves  on  experience.  If  I  must  go  out 
of  the  conception  A  in  order  to  find  another  conception  B, 
which  is  to  be  joined  to  it,  on  what  am  I  to  rely?  and  by 
what  means  does  the  synthesis  become  possible?"* 

279.  The  reason  of  this  synthesis  is  found  in  the  faculty 
of  our  mind  of  forming  total  conceptions,  in  which  the  re- 
lation of  the  partial  conceptions  composing  it  is  discovered; 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  same  synthesis  is  founded  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  criterion  of  evidence  is  based. 

The  synthesis  of  the  schoolmen  consists  in  the  union 
of  conceptions,  and  does  not  refuse  to  admit  as  analytical 
the  total  conceptions,  from  the  decomposition  of  which 
results  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  partial  con- 
ceptions. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  9,  10. 
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If  Kant  liad  stopped  Avith  tlie  judgments  of  experience, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  doctrine.  But  extended 
to  the  purely  intellectual  order,  it  is  either  inadmissible,  or 
at  least  expressed  without  much  exactness. 

260.  Kant  says  all  mathematical  judgments  are  analytic, 
and  that  this  truth  which  in  his  opinion  "is  certainly  in- 
contestible  and  important  on  account  of  its  consequences, 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  analists 
of  human  reason,  causing  very  contrary  opinions."  We 
think  it  is  the  sagacity  of  his  Aristarclms,  and  not  that  of 
the  analists,  that  is  at  fault. 

"  One  would  certainly  think  at  first  sight  that  the  propo- 
sition, 7  -r  5=12,  is  a  purely  analytic  proposition,  which 
follows  fi'om  the  conception  of  a  sum  of  seven  and  five, 
according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction.  But  if  we  exam- 
ine it  more  closely,  we  find  that  the  conception  of  the 
sum  of  seven  and  five  contains  nothing  farther  than  the 
union  of  both  numbers  in  one,  from  which  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  inferred  what  this  other  number  is  which  contains 
them  both."* 

Were  we  to  say  that  whoever  hears  seven  plus  five,  does 
not  alwaj^s  think  of  twelve,  because  he  does  not  see  clearly 
enough  that  one  conception  is  the  same  as  the  other,  al- 
though it  is  under  a  different  form,  it  would  be  true.  But 
from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  conception  is  not  pure- 
ly analytic.  The  mere  explanation  of  both  suffices  to  show 
their  identity. 

That  this  may  be  better  understood,  we  will  invert  the 
equation  thus:  12  =  7  +  5.  It  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
does  not  know  that  7  +  6  =  12,  he  will  not  know  that 
12  =  7  +  5.  NoAv,  in  examining  the  conception  12,  we 
certainl}^  see  7  +  5  contained  in  it.     Therefore,  the  concep- 

*  Kant,  iibi  supra,  §  5. 
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tion  of  12  is  identical  with  the  conception  of  7  +  5 ;  and 
j  List  as,  because  he  who  hears  12,  does  not  always  think  of 
7  +  5,  we  cannot  thence  infer  that  12  does  not  contain 
7  -{-  5 :  so,  also,  we  cannot,  because  he  who  hears  7  +  5, 
does  not  always  think  of  12,  thence  infer  that  the  first  con- 
,  ception  does  not  contain  the  second. 

The  cause  of  the  equivocation  is,  that  the  two  identical 
conceptions  are  presented  to  the  intellect  under  different 
forms ;  and  until  we  have  the  form,  and  look  to  what  is 
under  it,  we  shall  not  discover  the  identity.  This  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  reasoning  but  explanation. 

"What  Kant  adds  concerning  the  necessity  of  recurring, 
in  this  case,  to  an  intuition,  with  respect  to  one  of  the  num- 
bers, adding  five  to  seven  on  the  fingers,  is  exceedingly 
futile.  First,  in  whatever  way  he  adds  the  five,  there  will 
never  be  anything  but  the  five  that  is  added,  and  it  will 
neither  give  more  nor  less  than  7  +  5.  Secondly,  the  suc- 
cessive addition  on  the  fingers  is  equivalent  to  saying 
1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1=5.  This  transforms  the  expression, 
7  +  5  =  12,  into  this  other,  7  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  =  12; 
but  the  conception,  1  +  1+1  +  1+1,  has  the  same  rela- 
tion to  5,  as  7  +  5  to  12 ;  therefore,  if  7  +  5  aYe  not  con- 
tained in  12,  neither  are  7  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  contained 
in  it.  It  may  be  replied  that  Kant  does  not  speak  of  iden- 
tity, but  of  intuitions.  This  intuition,  however,  is  not  the 
sensation,  but  the  idea  ;  and  if  the  idea,  it  is  only  the  con- 
ception explained.  Thirdly,  we  know  this  method  of  in- 
tuition not  to  be  even  necessary  for  children.  Fourthly, 
this  method  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  large  numbers. 

281.  Kant  adds  that  this  "proposition,  "  a  right  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  betAveen  two  points,"  is  not  purely  analytic, 
because  the  idea  of  shortest  distance  is  not  contained  in  the 
idea  of  right  line.  Waiving  the  demonstrations  which  some 
authors  give,  or  pretend  to  give,  of  this  proposition,  we  shall 
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confine  ourselves  to  Kant's  reasons.  He  forgets  that  here 
the  right  line  is  not  taken  alone,  but  compared  with  other 
lines.  The  idea  of  right  hne  alone  neither  does  nor  can 
contain  the  ideas  of  more  or  less  ;  for  these  ideas  suppose  a 
comparison.  But  from  the  moment  the  right  hne  and  the 
curve  are  compared,  with  respect  to  length,  the  relation  of 
superiority  of  the  curve  over  the  right  line  is  seen.  The 
proposition  is  then  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  two 
purely  analytic  conceptions  mth  a  tliird,  which  is  length. 

282.  If  Kant's  reasoning  were  good,  even  this  judgment, 
"  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,"  would  not  be  analytic ; 
for  the  idea  of  greater  enters  not  into  the  conception  of  the 
ivliole  until  the  ivhole  is  compared  with  its  part.  Thus,  the 
judgment,  four  is  greater  than  three,  would  not  be  analytic, 
because  the  idea  of  four  until  compared  with  three  does  not 
include  the  conception  of  greater. 

The  axiom :  "  things  which  are  eqiial  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other,"  would  not  be  analytic,  because  the 
conception,  equal  to  each  other,  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  things  ivhich  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  until  we 
reflect  that  the  equality  of  the  middle  term  implies  the 
equality  of  the  extremes. 

The  X,  of  which  Kant  speaks,  would  be  found  in  almost 
all  judgments,  if  we  could  not  form  total  conceptions  in- 
volving comparison  of  partial  conceptions :  in  this  case  we 
should  have  no  analytic  judgments  except  such  as  are 
whoU}^  identical,  or  directly  contained  in  this  formula, 
A  is  A. 

283.  The  comparison  of  two  conceptions  with  a  third, 
does  not  take  from  the  result  the  character  of  analytic 
judgment,  as  a  predicate  cannot  be  seen  in  the  idea  of 
the  subject,  without  the  aid  of  this  comparison.  This  com- 
parison is  often  necessary,  because  we  only  confasedly  think 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  conception  which  we  already 
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have ;  and  sometimes  it  even  happens  that  we  do  not  thmk 
at  all  of  it.  One  often  says  a  thing  and  then  contradicts 
himself,  not  observing  that'what  he  adds  is  opposed  to  what 
he  had  already  said.  We  often  ask,  in  conversation,  do 
you  not  see  that  you  suppose  the  contrary  of  what  you  just 
said ;  that  the  conditions  you  have  just  established  imply 
the  contrar}^  of  what  you  now  assert  ? 

284.  A  conception  includes  not  only  all  that  is  expressly 
thought  in  it,  but  all  that  can  be  thought.  If,  on  decom- 
posing it,  we  find  in  it  other  things,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  add  them,  but  that  we  find  them.  It  is  not  a  synthesis, 
but  an  analysis.  Otherwise  we  must  admit  no  analytic 
conceptions,  or  only  such  as  are  purely  identical.  Except 
in  this  last  case,  of  which  the  general  formula  is,  A  is  A, 
there  is  always  in  the  predicate  something  not  thought  in 
the  subject,  if  not  in  su.bstance  at  least  in  form.  The  circle 
is  a  curve ;  this  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  simplest  analyt- 
ical propositions  imaginable ;  still  the  predicate  expresses 
the  general  conception  of  curve,  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  subject,  in  a  confused  manner,  with  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular species  of  curve.  Following  a  gradation  in  geo- 
metrical propositions,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  nothing 
in  one  proposition  not  in  the  preceding,  except  the  greater 
or  less  difiiculty  of  decomposing  the  conception,  so  as  to 
see  in  it  what  before  we  had  not  seen. 

If  we  say,  the  circle  is  a  conic  section,  evidently  any  one 
ignorant  of  the  terms,  or  who  has  not  reflected  on  their  true 
sense,  will  not  think  of  the  attribute  in  the  subject.  No 
addition  is  made  to  the  conception  of  the  circle ;  only  a 
property  not  before  known  is  discovered,  and  this  discovery 
results  from  comparison  with  the  cone.  Is  there  any  syn- 
thesis here  ?  No.  There  is  only  an  analysis  of  the  two 
conceptions,  the  circle  and  the  cone,  compared.  As  this 
error  destroys  the  foundation  of  Kant's  doctrine  on  this 
9 
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])oint,  we  will  develop  it  and  place  it  on  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation. 

285.  Synthesis,  properly  so  called,  requires  something  to 
be  added  to  the  conception,  which  in  nowise  belongs  to  it, 
as  the  example  brought  by  Kant  shows.  The  conception, 
extension,  is  contained  in  the  conception,  body ;  but  heavi- 
ness is  an  entirely  foreign  idea,  which  we  can  unite  to  the 
conception,  body,  only  because  experience  authorizes  it. 
Onl}^  with  this  addition  is  there  properly  synthesis.  The 
union  of  ideas  which  results  from  the  conception  of  the 
thing,  although  comparison  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
fecundate  them,  does  not  make  a  synthesis.  The  concep- 
tions are  not  wholly  absolute,  they  contain  relations,  and 
the  discovery  of  these  relations  does  not  give  a  synthesis, 
but  a  more  complete  analysis.  If  it  be  said  that  in  this 
case  there  is  something  more  than  the  primitive  conception, 
we  answer  that  the  same  thing  happens  in  all  not  purely 
identical.  We  may  also  add  that  by  the  comparison  a  new 
total  conception  is  formed  resulting  from  the  primitive  con- 
ceptions ;  and  the  properties  of  the  relations  are  then  seen, 
not  by  synthesis,  but  by  the  analysis  of  the  total  con- 
ception. 

According  to  Kant,  true  synthesis  requires  the  union  of 
things  so  different  from  one  another,  that  the  bond  uniting 
them  is  a  sort  of  mystery,  an  x,  whose  determination  is  a 
great  philosophical  problem.  If  this  x  is  found  in  the  es- 
sential relation  of  the  partial  conceptions  constituting  the 
total  conception,  the  problem  is  resolved  by  a  simple  analysis, 
OJ-,  to  speak  more  exactlj^,  it  is  shown  that  the  problem 
did  not  exist,  because  the  x  was  a  known  quantity. 

We  know  of  no  jadgment  more  analytical  than  that  in 
which  wo  see  the  parts  in  the  whole,  since  the  whole  is 
only  the  parts  united.  If  we  say,  one  and  one  are  two, 
or,  two  is  equal  to  one  plus  one  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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we  have  a  total  conception,  two,  in  tlic  decomposition  of 
wliicti,  we  find  one  plus  one.  If  this  be  not  an  analytic 
conception,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  predicate  be  not  here  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  what 
is.  But  even  here  there  are  different  conceptions,  one  plus 
one ;  unite  them,  and  they  form  the  total  conception.  The 
relation,  although  most  simple,  exists ;  and  whether  it  be 
more  or  less,  simple  or  complicated,  and,  consequently,  seen 
with  more  or  less  facility,  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the 
judgments,  or  from  synthetic  convert  them  into  analytic. 

286.  We  will  complete  this  explanation  with  an  example 
from  elementary  geometry.  "The  surface  of  a  rhomboid 
is  equal  to  the  surface  of  a  rectangle  having  the  same  base 
and  altitude."  First :  in  the  idea  of  the  rhomboid,  we  do 
not  see  the  idea  of  its  equality  with  the  rectangle  ;  and  this 
we  cannot  see,  because  the  relation  does  not  exist  when 
there  is  no  other  term  to  which  it  may  relate.  The  idea 
of  the  parallelogram  does  not  contain  that  of  the  rectangle, 
and  consequently  not  that  of  equality.  Second :  the  rela- 
tion results  from  the  comparison  of  the  rhomboid  with  the 
rectangle ;  and,  consequently,  it  must  be  found  in  a  total 
conception  containing  them  both.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  we  add  any  thing  to  the  conception  of  the  paral- 
lelogram which  does  not  belong  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  we 
see  this  equality  flow  from  the  conception  of  the  rhomboid 
and  that  of  the  rectangle,  as  partial  conceptions  of  the  total 
conception,  formed  by  the  combination  of  them  both.  The 
analysis  of  this  total  conception  opens  to  us  the  relation  we 
are  now  in  quest  of;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  when 
the  simple  union  of  the  conceptions  compared  docs  not 
suffice,  we  make  use  of  another  including  them,  and  also 
something  more  ;  and  from  the  new  conception,  duly  ana- 
lyzed, we  deduce  the  relation  of  the  parts  compared. 

287.  In  the  geometrical  construction,  that  serves  for  the 
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demonstration  of  tlie  above  theorem,  which  we  have 
used  as  an  example,  may  be  seen  Avhat  we  have  just  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  total  conceptions  containing  other 
conceptions  besides  those  compared.  If  we  place  the  rec- 
tangle and  the  rhomboid  upon  the  same  base,  we  at  once 
see  that  there  is  something  common  to  both,  namely,  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  the  base,  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  rhom- 
boid, and  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  rectangle.  Neither  syn- 
thesis nor  analysis  is  here  required,  because  there  is  perfect 
coincidence,  and  this  in  geometry  is  equivalent  to  perfect 
equality.  The  diflEiculty  is  in  the  two  remaining  parts,  that 
is,  in  the  trapezoids  to  which  the  parallelograms  are  reduced 
by  the  subtraction  of  the  common  triangle.  The  mere  sight 
of  the  figures  teaches  nothing  concerning  the  equivalence 
of  the  two  surfaces ;  we  see  only  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
rhomboidal  surface  go  on  extending,  but  including  a  less 
distance  in  proportion  as  the  angle  becomes  more  oblique, 
under  these  two  conditions :  length  of  sides,  and  diminu- 
tion of  distances  between  two  limits,  of  which  one  is  infinity, 
and  the  other  the  rectangle.  The  relation  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  surfaces  may  be  demonstrated  by  prolonging 
the  parallel  opposite  the  base,  and  thus  forming  a  quad- 
rilateral of  which  the  trapezoids  are  parts  ;  to  discover  the 
equality  of  these  trapezoids,  it  is  only  necessary  to  decom- 
pose the  quadrilateral,  attending  to  the  equality  of  two  tri- 
angles, each  respectively  formed  by  one  of  the  trapezoids 
and  a  common  triangle.  Is  any  thing  here  added  to  the 
conception  of  each  trapezoid?  No.  We  only  compare 
them.  They  could  not  be  compared  directly,  and  therefore 
we  included  them  in  a  total  conception,  the  mere  analysis 
of  Avhich  enabled  us  to  discover  the  relation  sought  for. 
The  conception  does  not  give  this  relation  ;  it  only  shows 
it ;  for  if  the  conception  of  the  two  figures  compared  were 
more  perfect,  so  that  we  might  intuitively  behold  the  rela- 
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tion  existing  between  the  increment  of  tlic  sides  and  the 
decrement  of  their  distance  from  each  other,  we  should  see 
that  there  is  here  a  constant  law,  which  supplies  on  one 
side  what  is  lost  o]i  the  other  ;  and  consequently  we  should 
discover,  in  the  very  conception  of  the  rhomboid,  the  fun- 
damental reason  of  the  equality,  that  is,  the  permanent 
value  of  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  greater  or  less  ob- 
liquity of  the  angles  ;  thus  obtaining  what  we  deduced  from 
the  above  comparison,  and  generalize  with  reference  to 
two  constant  lineal  values,  base  and  altitude.  The  same 
would  happen  with  respect  to  the  equivalence  of  all  varia- 
ble quantities  differently  expressed,  could  we  reduce  their 
conceptions  to  such  clear  and  simple  formulas  as  those  of 
apparent  functions ;  for  example,  ^,  from  which,  whatever 
the  value  of  the  variable,  there  always  results  the  same 
value  of  the  expression,  which  is  constant,  to  wit,  ~. 

288.  Let  not  these  investigations  be  imagined  useless.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  questions,  it  happens  that  most  im- 
portant truths  are  the  result  of  a  philosophical  problem 
which,  in  appearance,  is  merely  speculative.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case,  we  observe  Kant  explaining  the  principle  of 
causality,  in  an  inexact,  and,  as  we  understand  him,  in  an 
altogether  false  sense ;  but,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  his  equiv- 
ocation lies  in  his  considering  the  principle  of  causality  as 
synthetic,  although  a  priori,  whereas  it  must  be  regarded 
as  analytic,  as  we  shall  show  when  treating  of  the  idea  of 
cause. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  on  the  present  subject,  we  Avill  in  a  few  words, 
sum  up  the  doctrine  we  have  exj)lained  concerning  mediate 
and  immediate  evidence. 

There  is  immediate  evidence  when,  in  the  conception  of 
the  subject,  we  see  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
predicate,  without  requiring  any  other  means  than  mere 
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reflection  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Judgments  of  this 
class  are  ^^■ii\l  propriety  called  analytic,  because  we  have 
only  to  analyze  the  conception  of  the  subject  to  find  there- 
in its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  predicate. 

There  is  mediate  evidence  when,  in  the  conception  of  the 
subject,  we  do  not  immediately  see  its  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  predicate,  and  therefore  have  to  call  in 
a  middle  term  to  make  it  manifest. 

290.  Here  arises  the  question  whether  judgments  of  me- 
diate evidence  are  analytic.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  mean  by 
analytic  only  those  in  which  we  have  solely  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  order  to  see  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  predicate,  the  judgments  of  mediate 
evidence  cannot  be  called  analjrtic ;  but  if  by  analytic 
judgment  we  mean  a  judgment  in  which  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  decompose  the  conception  of  the  subject  in  order  to 
find  therein  its  agreement  or  disagreement  Avith  the  pred- 
icate, we  must  say  that  the  judgments  of  mediate  evi- 
dence are  analytic,  and  the  means  employed  is  only  the 
formation  of  a  total  conception  containing  the  partial  con- 
ceptions, the  relation  of  which  we  seek  to  discover.  In  the 
union  of  these  partial  conceptions  there  is  a  synthesis,  it  is 
true ;  but  there  is  none  in  the  discovery  of  their  relation, 
for  this  is  done  by  analysis. 

A  judgment  is  not  the  less  analytic  because  formed  by 
the  union  of  different  conceptions ;  for  then  no  judgment 
would  be  analytic.  When  we  say,  man  is  rational,  the 
two  conceptions  of  animal  and  rational  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  man,  but  do  not  take  from  it  its  analj^tical  char- 
acter ;  for  this,  as  its  very  name  imports,  consists  in  the 
analysis  of  a  conception,  being  sufficient  to  show  certain 
predicates  in  it,  without  reference  to  the  manner  of  this 
conception's  formation,  whether  two  or  more  conceptions 
are  united  in  it,  or  not. 
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291.  This  clearly  sliows  in  what  mediate  evidence  con- 
sists. The  predicate  is  indeed  contained  in  the  .idea/  of  tlio 
subject;  but,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  our  intellect,  either 
these  ideas  are  incomplete,  or  we  do  not  see  them  in  all 
their  extension,  or  else  we  do  not  well  distinguish  what  we 
in  a  confused  manner  perceive  in  them ;  and  hence,  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  does  not  enable  us  immediately 
to  see  that  the  predicate  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
subject.  ]\Ioreover,  the  objects,  even  such  as  are  purely 
ideal,  are  presented  to  us  separately  ;  and  hence,  not  know- 
ing the  sum  of  them  all,  -we  pass  successively  from  one  to 
another,  discovering  their  mutual  relations  in  proportion  as 
we  approach  them. 

292.  It  may,  from  what  we  have  said,  be  inferred  tliat 
all  judgments  in  the  purely  ideal  order  are  analytic,  since 
every  cognition  of  this  order  is  obtained  by  the  intuition  of 
whatever  is  more  or  less  complicated  in  the  conception,  and 
there  is  no  more  synthesis  than  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
objects  together,  by  uniting  their  conceptions  in  one  total 
conception,  which  serves  for  the  discovery  of  the  relation 
of  the  partial  conceptions. 

293.  The  x,  therefore,  of  which  Kant  speaks,  and  the 
removal  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  philosophy,  is  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  possessed 
by  the  soul  to  unite  the  conceptions  of  different  things  in 
one  total  conception,  and  to  discover  in  it  their  mutual  re- 
lations. This  faculty  is  no  new  discovery,  for  the  schools 
have  all  recognized  it  under  one  name  or  another.  No  one 
ever  denied  to  the  intellect  the  faculty  of  comparing  ;  and 
comparison  is  the  act  whereby  the  intellect  places  two  or 
more  objects  before  its  sight  so  as  to  perceive  their  mutual 
relations.  In  this  act  the  intellect  forms  a  total  conception, 
of  which  the  conceptions  compared  are  a  part.  Thus  we 
have  seen  that  in  geometry  to  verify  the  mutual  relation 
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of  certain  figures,  we  construct  a  new  figure  which  includes 
them  all,  and  is  a  sort  of  field  whereon  the  comparison  is 
made. 

This  exposition  of  analytic  and  synihetic  judgments  will 
suflice  for  the  present ;  as  we  proposed  to  treat  of  them 
here  only  in  general,  and  as  related  to  certainty;  conse- 
quently we  will  riot  descend  to  their  particular  application 
to  various  ideas,  the  analysis  of  which  belongs  to  other 
parts  of  this  work. 


CHAPTEE     XXX. 

VICO'S    CRITERION. 

29'i.  The  doctrine  of  A^ico  on  the  criterion  of  truth  is 
connected  with  the  matter  of  the  preceding  chapters  on 
immediate  and  mediate  evidence.  This  philosopher  thinks 
that  the  criterion  consists  in  having  made  the  truth  Avhich  is 
known  ;  that  our  cognitions  then  only  are  completely  cer- 
tain, and  that  they  lose  their  certainty  in  proportion  as  the 
intellect  loses  its  character  of  cause  with  respect  to  its  ob- 
jects. God,  the  cause  of  all,  knows  every  thing  perfectly  : 
creatures,  whose  causality  is  very  limited,  are  very  limited 
in  their  cognitions  ;  and  if  in  any  thing  they  may  be  likened 
to  the  infinite,  it  is  in  that  ideal  world  which  they  construct 
for  themselves,  and  extend  at  pleasure,  stopped  by  no  im- 
passable limits. 

Let  the  author  speak  for  himself.  "The  tevms  vej'um 
and  factu7n,  the  true  and  the  made^  are  used  one  for  the  other, 
in  the  Latin  language,  or,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  are  con- 
vertible.    Intelligere^  to  understand,  is  the  same  as  to  read 
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with,  clearness  and  to  know  with  evidence.  They  used 
cogitare  in  the  sense  of  the  Itahan  ^^e/^sare  e  andar  raccog- 
liendo  ;  ratio  with  them  meant  a  collection  of  numerical  ele- 
ments, and  also  the  gift  by  which  man  is  distinguished 
from,  and  made  superior  to,  the  brute.  They  defined  man 
to  be  an  animal  participating  of  reason  ;  animal  raiionis  par- 
ticeps :  and  consequently  not  absolutely  possessed  of  it.  As 
words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  so  also  are  ideas  the  signs  and 
representations  of  things.  Thus,  as  to  read,  legere^  is  to 
unite  the  elements  of  writing,  which  form  the  words ;  so  to 
understand,  intelligere^  is  to  unite  all  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  perfect  idea  of  anything.  Hence  we  infer 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Italians  concerning  truth 
was  as  follows :  Truth  is  the  same  as  fact ;  and  conse- 
quently God  is  the  first  truth,  because  he  is  the  first  maker, 
factor  ;  the  infinite  truth,  because  he  made  all  things ;  the 
absolute  truth,  because  he  represents  all  the  elements  of 
things,  both  internal  and  external,  for  he  contains  them. 
To  know  is  to  unite  the  elements  of  things  :  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  thought,  cogitatio,  is  a  property  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  intelligence  a  property  of  the  divine  mind, 
because  God  contains  all  the  internal  and  all  the  external 
elements  of  things,  and  therefore  he  unites  them,  and  he  it 
is  that  disposes  them ;  whereas  the  human  mind  limited  as 
it  is,  and  separated  from  all  that  is  not  itself,  may  bring  to- 
gether extreme  points,  but  cannot  unite  them ;  it  may  think 
of  things,  but  cannot  understand  them  ;  and  this  is  why  it 
is  said  to  participate  of  reason,  but  not  to  possess  it.  Let 
us  explain  these  ideas  by  a  comparison.  Divine  truth  is  a 
solid  image  of  things,  a  sort  of  plastic  figure  ;  human  truth 
is  an  image  on  a  plane,  it  has  no  depth,  but  is  a  sort  of 
painting.  Divine  truth  is  true,  because  God  knows  in  the 
same  act  by  which  he  disposes  and  produces  ;  human  truth 
is  in  relation  to  things  which  man  in  like  mannei  disposes 
0* 
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and  creates.  Science  is  the  cognition  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  thing  is  made ;  a  cognition  in  which  the  mind  makes 
its  object,  since  it  recomposes  its  elements.  For  God,  who 
understands  every  thing,  the  object  is  a  solid ;  but  it  is  a 
surface  for  man  who  understands  only  the  exterior.  These 
points  being  settled,  in  order  that  we  may  more  easily  make 
them  harmonize  with  our  religion,  let  us  observe  that  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  Italy  identified  truth  and  fact,  for 
they  believed  the  world  to  be  eternal.  Thus  the  pagan 
philosophers  adored  a  God  who  always  operated  ad  extra, 
a  point  rejected  by  our  theology.  Wherefore  in  our  re- 
ligion, in  which  we  profess  that  the  world  was  created  in 
time,  and  out  of  nothing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  and 
identify  created  truth  with  what  is  made,  and  uncreated 
truth  with  what  is  begotten,  genito.  Thus  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, with  an  elegance  truly  divine,  give  the  name  of  ilie 
Word  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  contains  in  itself  the 
ideas  of  all  things  and  the  elements  of  these  ideas.  In  the 
Word,  truth  is  the  comprehension  of  all  the  elements  of 
this  universe,  and  it  might  produce  infinite  worlds.  From 
these  elements,  known  and  contained  in  the  divine  omnip- 
otence, is  formed  the  Word  real  and  absolute,  known  by 
the  Father  from  all  eternity  and  begotten  by  him  also  from 
all  eternity."" 

295.  From  these  principles  Yico  deduces  some  very 
transcendental  consequences,  among  others,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  our  sciences  are  divided  into  many 
branches,  and  that  of  the  different  grades  of  certainty  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  ]\[athematics  is  the  most 
certain,  because  a  kind  of  creation  of  the  intellect,  which, 
starting  with  the  unity  of  a  point,  constructs  a  world  of 
forms  and  uiunbers  by  prolonging  lines,  and  multiplying 

"^Ancient  Wisdom  of  It  ah i,  L.  1,  C.  1. 
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unity  even  to  iniinity.  Thus  it  knows  what  it  produces 
itself,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  theorems  commonly  held  to 
be  objects  of  pure  contemplation  depend  upon  action  just 
as  the  problems  do.  Mechanics  is  a  less  certain  science 
than  either  geometry  or  arithemetic,  because  it  considers 
motions  as  realized  by  machines  ;  and  physics  is  even  less 
certain  yet,  because  it  does  not,  like  mechanics,  consider 
the  external  motion  of  circumferences,  but  the  internal  mo- 
tion of  their  centres.  There  is  still  less  certainty  in  sci- 
ences of  the  moral  order,  because  these  do  not  consider  the 
motions  of  bodies  arising  from  one  certain  and  common 
origin,  which  is  nature,  but  the  motions  of  the  soul,  often 
most  profound,  often  also  capricious. 

"Human  science,"  he  says,  "owes  its  origin  to  a  defect 
of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  beyond  all  things  in  its  extreme 
limitation,  contains  nothing  of  what  it  seeks  to  know,  and 
is  consequently  unable  to  make  the  trutli  to  which,  it  as- 
pires. The  most  perfect  sciences  are  those  whicli  have 
expiated  the  vice  of  their  origin,  and  are  assimilated,  as  a 
creation,  to  divine  science,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  truth, 
and  the  fact  are  mutually  convertible. 

"  From  what  proceeds,  we  may  infer  that  the  criterion 
of  truth,  and  the  rule  to  recognize  it,  is  to  have  made  it: 
consequently,  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  our  mind 
which  we  have,  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  truth,  nor  is  it 
even  a  criterion  of  our  mind;  because  the  soul  does  not, 
by  knowing  itself,  make  itself;  and  not  making  itself,  it 
knows  not  in  what  way  it  knows  itself.  Since  human  sci- 
ence takes  abstraction  for  its  basis,  sciences  are  so  much 
the  more  uncertain,  as  they  more  nearly  approach  corporal 
matter.        ....... 

"  In  a  word,  the  true  and  the  good  are  convertible,  if 
what  is  known  as  true  derives  its  being  from  the  mind 
which  knows  it ;  as  human  science  imitates  divine  science, 
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wherein  God,  by  knowing  the  true,  begets  it  iyiternally  in 
eternity,  and  makes  it  externally  in  time.  The  communi- 
cation of  goodness  to  the  objects  of  his  thought  is  to  God 
the  criterion  of  the  true:  vidit  Deus  quod  essent  bona;  to 
men  it  is  to  have  made  the  truth  ivhich  they  knowT* 

296.  Vico's  system  undeniably  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  profound  thinker,  and  to  have  carefully  meditated  the 
problems  of  intelligence.  His  line  dividing  the  certainty  of 
sciences  is  exceedingly  interesting.  At  first  sight,  nothing 
is  more  specious  than  the  difference  marked  between  ma- 
thematical, natural,  and  moral  sciences.  Mathematics  is 
absolutely  certain,  because  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
it  is  as  the  understanding,  which  constructed  them,  sees 
them  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences  regard  objects  independent  of  reason,  having  by 
themselves  an  existence  of  their  own ;  wherefore,  the  un- 
derstanding knows  little  of  them,  and  even  in  this  little  it 
is  the  more  liable  to  err  as  it  penetrates  deeper  into  a 
sphere  where  it  cannot  construct.  We  call  this  system 
specious,  because  when  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  desti- 
tute of  all  solid  foundation.  We  recognize,  however,  a 
profound  thought  in  its  author  ;  for  one  he  must  have  had 
to  consider  science  under  such  a  point  of  view. 

297.  The  understanding  knows  only  what  it  makes. 
This  proposition  sums  up  Yico's  whole  system ;  and  it 
must  have  some  foundation,  or  he  cannot  advance  one  step 
without  begging  his  question.  Why  does  the  understand- 
ing know  only  what  it  makes  ?  Why  can  the  problem  of 
representation  have  no  possible  solution  out  of  causality  ? 
We  think  we  have  shown  another  origin  besides  this  in 
identity,  also  in  ideality  duly  connected  with  causality. 

298.  To  understand  is  not  to  cause.     There  may  be,  and 

*  Ibidem,  S  L 
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there  really  is,  a  productive  intelligence;  but  the  act  of 
understanding  and  that  of  causing,  in  general,  offer  distinct 
ideas.  Intelligence  supposes  an  activity;  otherwise  that 
intimate  life  which  distinguishes  the  intelligent  being  is 
inconceivable :  but  this  activity  does  not  produce  the  ob- 
jects known ;  it  operates  in  an  immanent  manner  on  these 
objects,  presupposed  to  be  either  mediately  or  immediately 
in  union  with  the  intellect. 

299.  If  the  intellect  be  condemned  to  know  nothing  not 
made  by  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  act  of 
understanding  can  commence.  If  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
initial  moment,  we  shall  not  know  how  to  explain  the  de- 
velopment of  this  activity ;  for,  if  it  can  only  know  what  it 
has  made,  what  is  it  to  understand  in  the  first  moment 
before  it  has  made  any  thing  ?  In  the  system  before  us, 
the  intellect  has  no  object  but  what  it  has  itself  produced ; 
but  to  understand,  without  an  object  understood,  is  a  con- 
tradiction, so  that  not  having  in  its  initial  moment  yet  pro- 
duced any  thing,  there  can  be  nothing  understood ;  and, 
consequently,  intelligence  is  inexplicable.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose its  activity  to  be  blindly  exercised :  nothing  is  done 
blindly  when  there  is  question  of  representation,  and  the 
productive  activity  essentially  relates  to  things  represented 
as  represented.  So  far  as  the  problem  of  intelligence  is 
concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  that  these  are  produced 
externally,  with  an  existence  distinct  from  the  intellectual 
representation.  As  Yico  himself  explains,  human  reason 
knows  what  it  constructs  in  a  purely  ideal  world ;  and  God 
knows  the  Word  which  he  begets,  although  the  Word  is 
not  without  the  divine  essence,  but  is  identified  with  it. 

300.  The  Neapolitan  philosopher,  not  satisfied  with  ap- 
plying his  svstem  to  human  reason,  makes  it  applicable  to 
all  intelligences,  not  excepting  the  divine  ;  although  with  a 
praiseworthy  regard  for  religion,  he  endeavors  to  reconcile 
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his  ideological  doctrine  with,  tlie  dogmas  of  Christianity. 
Truly,  the  problems  of  intelligence  cannot  be  completely 
solved  without  greatly  cumulating  them.  To  trace  the 
footsteps  of  human  reason  does  not  suffice  to  make  us  know 
the  human  understanding;  we  must,  moreover,  propose 
the  general  problem  of  intelligence  itself,  now  limited,  like 
our  own,  to  faint  glimmerings,  now  dilating  itself  in  a  sea 
of  light  over  the  regions  of  infinity.  The  sublime  words, 
with  which  St.  John  commences  his  Gospel,  besides  the 
augvst  truth  taught  by  divine  inspiration,  involve  transcen- 
dental doctrines  of  an  importance  higher  than  can  be  found 
in  the  words  of  any  man,  even  if  considered  under  a  merely 
philosophical  point  of  view. 

When  Vico  identifies  truth  with  the  made,  he  is  aware 
that  he  must,  according  to  a  dogma  of  our  religion,  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  created  and  what  is  uncreated. 
What  is  created  is  made;  what  is  uncreated,  begotten. 
He  admires  the  divine  elegance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  calling  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  which  the  ideas  of  all 
things  are  contained,  and  the  elements  of  ideas  themselves, 
his  Word :  but  when  he  would  explain  the  conception  of 
tlie  Word,  his  expressions  are  very  inexact ;  he  would 
have  us  understand,  so  it  would  seem,  that  the  Word  only 
results  from  the  elements  known  and  contained  in  the  di- 
vine omnipotence.  " In  this  Word,"  he  says,  "the  true  is 
the  comprehension  of  all  the  elements  of  this  universe; 
and  it  might  form  infinite  worlds:  from  these  elements, 
Icnown  and  contained  in  the  divine  omnipotence,  is 
formed  the  Word  real  and  absolute,  known  by  the  Father 
from  all  eternit}^,  and  by  him  begotten  also  from  all  eter- 
nity."- 

If  the  author  means  that  tlie  Word  is  conceived  by  the 

*  Ancient  Wisdom  of  Ital}-,  L.  1,  C.  L 
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mere  knowledge  of  what  is  contcained  in  tlie  divine  omnip- 
otence, his  assertion  is  flilse ;  if  he  does  not,  liis  mode  of 
speaking  is  inexact. 

St.  Thomas  asks  wliether  any  relation  to  creature  be  con- 
tained in  the  name  of  the  AVord :  "  utnmi  in  nomine  Verhi 
imporietur  respectus  ad  creaturam; "  and  he  resolves  the  ques- 
tion with  admirable  laconism  and  solidity.  "I reply  that  in 
the  Word  relation  to  creature  is  contained.  For  God,  by 
knowing  himself,  knows  every  creature.  The  Word,  there- 
fore, conceived  in  the  mind,  is  representative  of  all  actually 
understood  by  it.  Wherefore  there  are  in  us  different 
words  according  to  the  different  things  we  understand. 
But  because  God  by  one  act  understands  both  himself  and 
all  things,  his  only  Word  is  expressive  not  only  of  the 
Father,  but  also  of  creatures.  And  as  the  science  of  God 
is,  with  respect  to  himself,  cognition,  but  with  respect  to 
creatures,  cognition  and  cause ;  so  the  Word  of  God  is 
expressive  only  of  what  is  in  God  the  Father,  but  both 
expressive  and  productive  of  creatures ;  and  this  is  why  it 
is  said  in  the  Thirty -second  Psalm:  "He  said,  and  they 
were  made ;"  because  the  productive  reason  of  those  things, 
which  the  Father  makes,  is  contained  in  the  Word."* 

We  see  by  this  passage,  that,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  Word  also  expresses  creatures,  and  that  it  is  conceived 

*  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  in  Verbo  importatur  respeetus  ad  creatu- 
ram. Deus  enim  cognoseendo  se,  cognoscit  omnem  creaturam.  Verbum 
igitur  in  mente  conceptum  est  representativum  omnis  ejus,  quod  actu  in- 
telligitur.  Unde  in  nobis  sunt  diversa  verba,  secundum  diversa,  qute 
intelligimus.  Sed  quia  Deus  uno  actu  et  se,  et  omnia  intelligit,  unicum 
verbum  ejus  est  expressivum,  non  solum  Patris  sed  etiam  creatiirarum. 
Et  sicut  Dei  scientia,  Dei  quidem  est  cognoscitiva  tantum,  creaturarura 
autem  cognoscitiva  et  factiva  ;  ita  verbum  Dei,  ejus  quod  in  Deo  Patrc  est, 
est  expressivum  tantum,  creaturaruni  vero  est  expressivum  et  operati- 
vum,  et  propter  hoc  dicitur  in  Psal.  32;  Dixit,  et  facta  sunt,  quia  im- 
portatur in  Verbo  ratio  factiva  eorum  quae  Deus  facit.  Summa  Tlieolo 
giie,  P.  1%  Q%  31%  A  3». 
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not  only  by  the  cognition  of  tliem,  but,  and  tins  too,  pri- 
marily, by  the  cognition  of  the  divine  essence.  Elsewhere, 
the  Holy  Doctor  says :  "  The  Father,  by  understanding 
himself,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  all  other  things 
included  in  His  science,  conceives  the  Word,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  Trinit}^  is  expressed  in  the  Word, 
and  also  all  creatures."* 

301.  Another  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  is  also  opposed  to 
this  system  of  Yico,  according  to  whom,  the  intellect  knows 
what  it  makes,  and  that  onl}-,  and  because  it  makes  it; 
and  the  made  being  the  sole  criterion  of  the  true,  the  true 
and  the  made  are  convertible.  Yico  applies  this  doctrine 
to  the  divine  intelligence,  only  substituting  begotten  for 
made;  but  this  inverts  the  order  of  ideas,  since,  accord- 
ing to  our  mode  of  conceiving,  God  does  not  imderstand 
because  he  begets,  but  begets  because  he  understands :  in- 
telligence must  be  conceived  before  the  Word  can  be  con- 
ceived, "In  wdioever  understands,"  says  St.  Thomas,  ^'by 
the  very  fact  of  understanding,  something  proceeds  within 
him,  which  is  the  conception  of  the  thing  understood  com- 
ing from  the  intellective  power,  and  proceeding  from  its 
knowledge."f 

This  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  confirms  the  opinion,  ex- 
pressed above,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
intellectual  act  solely  by  production.  To  produce  in  the  in- 
tellectual order,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  understand ;  and 
consequently  in  the  initial  moment  of  every  intelligence, 

*  Pater  enim  intelligendo  se,  et  Filiura,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  et  omnia 
alia  qune  ejus  scientia  continentur,  concipit  Verbum,  ut  sic  tota  Trinitas 
Verbo  dicatur,  et  etiam  oninis  creatura.     P.  1",  Q.  34%  A.!",  ad.  3"". 

t  Quicunque  autem  iutelligit,  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  intelligit,  procedit  ali- 
quid  intra  ij^sum,  quod  est  conceptio  rei  intellects  ex  vi  intellectiva  pro- 
veniens  et  ex  ejus  notitia  procedens.  Quam  quidem  coneeptionem  vox  sig- 
nificat,  et  dicitur  verbum  cordis,  significiitum  verbo  vocis.  P.  P,  Q.  27*, 
A.  1°. 
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the  productive  act  cannot  be  performed  witliout  intuition 
of  the  object,  St.  Thomas  speaks  in  this  same  sense  of 
divine  things,  as  much  as  one  can  so  speak ;  he  does  not 
found  the  divine  intelligence  on  the  generation  of  the 
Word,  but  rather  the  generation  of  the  Word  on  the  divine 
intelligence.  God,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  begets  the 
Word  because  he  understands,  but  does  not  understand 
because  he  begets.  St.  Thomas  comprises  in  the  Word 
the  expression  of  every  thing  contained  in  Grod ;  for  he  pre- 
supposes the  divine  intelligence,  by  which  he  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  speak  or  utter  the  Word.  This,  then,  is  the  order 
of  conceptions;  understanding,  object  understood,  word 
proceeding  from  the  act  of  understanding,  whereby  the 
intelligent  being  expresses,  or  says  to  itself,  the  thing  un- 
derstood. These  ideas  applied  to  God,  are :  God  the 
Father  understanding ;  divine  essence  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains understood;  Word  or  Son  generated  by  this  intel- 
lectual act,  expressive  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  gener- 
ative act. 

802.  We  have  no  disposition  to  blame  Yico ;  we  have 
only  endeavored  to  mark  the  inexactness  of  his  words, 
doing  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  justice  to  believe  that  he 
understood  things  differently  from  what  he  explained  them, 
which,  indeed,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  with  due  clear- 
ness. Let  us  now  consider  his  system  under  less  subtle 
points  of  view. 

If  the  made  be  admitted  as  the  only  criterion  of  the 
true,  the  understanding  is  obviously  excluded  from  com- 
munication with  all  that  it  has  not  itself  produced.  And 
not  having  made  itself,  it  cannot  know  itself  "  The  soul," 
says  Vico,  "knowing  itself  does  not  ftiake  itself,  and  there- 
fore knows  not  in  what  manner  it  knows."  Thus  abstract- 
ing the  problem  of  intelligibility  proposed  in  our  twelfth 
chapter,  Vico  denies  to  our  soul  a  criterion  of  itself,  for  the 
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sole  reason  tliat  it  is  not  its  own  cansc.  Identity,  therefore, 
far  from  being  an  origin  of  representation,  as  was  proved 
in  our  eleventh  chapter,  is  incompatible  with  it ;  nothing- 
can  know  itself,  because  nothing  has  made  itself 

Hence  results  a  very  grave  error  ;  for  it  may  be  inferred 
that  not  even  God  can  know  himself,  since  he  is  not  his 
own  cause.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  knows  himself 
in  the  Word,  since  the  Word  is  impossible  if  intelligence 
be  not  supposed. 

303.  The  whole  world  of  reality,  distinct  from  that  of 
intellectual  being,  ivill  forever  remain  unknown  in  Vico's 
system,  which,  for  this  reason,  leads  to  the  most  rigid  skep- 
ticism. What  does  he  admit  ?  The  cognition  by  the  mind 
of  the  mind's  own  work ;  and  in  this  are  comprised  the  acts 
of  consciousness  and  all  the  purely  ideal  objects  which  we 
create  in  it.  This,  also,  is  admitted  by  the  skeptics,  no  one 
of  whom  would  deny  that  we  have  consciousness,  and  that 
there  is  an  ideal  world  the  work  of  this  consciousness,  or  at 
least  attested  by  it. 

If,  then,  we  admit  no  criterion  of  truth  but  the  made,  we 
open  the  door  to  skepticism,  and  abandon  the  world  of 
reality  to  fix  ourselves  in  that  of  appearance.  Neverthe- 
less, so  strange  are  human  opinions,  Vico  thought  directly 
the  contrary ;  he  believed  that  only  with  his  system  was  it 
possible  to  refute  skepticism.  It  is  curious  to  hear  him  say 
.with  perfect  seriousness:  " The  only  means  of  destroying 
skepticism  is  to  take  this  for  the  criterion  of  truth,  that  every 
one  is  certain  of  the  truth  which  he  makes." 

But  what  is  the  foundation  of  so  odd  an  opinion  ?  Let 
us  listen  to  the  philosopher  himself,  who  says,  indeed, 
many  good  things,  bift  does  not  show  how  they  may  tend 
to  the  overthrow  of  skepticism:  "Skeptics  are  always 
repeating  that  things  seem  to  them,  but  that  they  do  not 
know  what  they  really  are.     They  confess  effects,  and  conse- 
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queiitly  concede  causes  to  tliem ;  but  they  assert  that  they 
do  not  know  these  causes,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
genus  or  form  according  to  which  things  are  made.  Admit 
these  propositions,  and  retort  them  thus :  the  comprehension 
of  causes  which  contains  all  the  genera  and  all  the  forms 
under  which  effects  are  produced,  and  the  appearances  of 
which  the  skeptic  confessedly  sees,  although  he  denies  that 
he  knows  their  real  essence,  is  found  in  the  first  truth  which 
comprises  all,  and  in  which  all,  even  to  the  last,  are  con- 
tained. And  since  this  truth  comprises  all  truths,  it  is  in- 
finite, it  excludes  none,  and  it  has  a  superiority  over  every 
body,  which  is  only  an  effect.  This  truth  is  consequently 
something  spiritual ;  in  other  words,  it  is  Grod,  the  God  of 
the  Christian.  By  this  we  must  measure  human  truth  ;  for 
human  truth  is  that  truth,  the  elements  of  which  we  have 
co-ordinated  within  us,  and  which,  by  means  of  certain 
postulates,  we  may  extend  and  follow  to  infinity.  B}^  co- 
ordinating these  truths  Ave  know  and  make  them  at  one 
and  the  same  time ;  and  this  is  why,  in  this  case,  we  have 
the  genus  and  the  form  according  to  which  we  make."'" 

We  discover  nothing  in  this  refutation  of  skepticism  cal- 
culated to  destroy  it.  Even  supposing  all  to  admit  tlie 
principle  of  causalitj^,  which  all  do  not  admit,  what  aid  can 
he  draw  from  this  principle,  when  he  makes  the  work  of 
that  very  understanding,  which  must  make  use  of  it,  the 
only  criterion?  If  causality  be  the  only  criterion  of 
trutli,  the  understanding  is  isolated,  and  cannot,  in  the 
order  of  effects,  take  one  step  beyond  what  it  has  itself 
produced;  and,  in  the  order  of  causes,  it  cannot  ascend 
higher  than  itself ;  for,  were  it  so  to  ascend,  it  would  know 
things  not  made  by  itself,  would  know  its  own  cause. 
"With  this  supposition   the   skeptics  must  triumph;  cog- 

*  Ibid.  3. 
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nitiou  is  confined,  to  the  internal  ^yorld,  to  simple  appear- 
ances ;  and  wlien  one  would  go  out  of  these,  he  stumbles 
against  the  onlj  criterion  Avhich  opposes  the  cognition  of 
all  not  made  by  the  understanding  itself  We  do  then  see 
reality,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  an  impassable  abyss. 
The  world  in  itself  may  be  any  thing  we  choose  to  suppose 
it ;  but  with  respect  to  us,  it  will  be  nothing.  This  law 
applies  to  every  intelligence,  so  that  vitality  can  only  be 
known  by  the  first  cause.    • 

These  consequences,  inadmissible  as  they  are,  if  we 
"srould  not  throw  ourselves  unreservedly  into  the  tide  of 
skepticism,  are  nevertheless  inevitable  in  Vico's  system. 
An  original  way  truly  of  combatting  skei^ticism,  thus  to 
throw  open  its  widest  gates  ! 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    SAME    SUBJECT. 

304.  If  the  Neapolitan  philosopher's  criterion  be  any- 
where admissible,  it  can  only  be  in  ideal  truths ;  for  as 
these  are  absolutely  cut  off  from  existence,  we  may  well 
suppose  them  to  be  known  even  by  an  ninderstanding 
which  has  not  in  reality  produced  them.  So  far  as  known 
by  the  understanding  they  involve  no  reality,  and  conse- 
quently no  condition  that  exacts  any  productive  force  not 
referable  to  a  purely  ideal  order.  In  this  order  the  human 
reason  seems  really  to  produce.  If  we,  for  example,  take 
geometry,  ^^x  shall  readily  perceive  that,  even  in  its  pro- 
foundest  parts  and  in  its  greatest  complications,  it  is  only  a 
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kind  of  intellectual  construction,  wherein  that  only  is  to  be 
found  which  reason  has  placed  there. 

Keason  it  is  which  bj  force  of  pei'severance  has  succeeded 
in  uniting  elements  and  so  disposing  them  as  to  attain  that 
wonderful  result,  of  Avhicli  it  may  say  with  truth :  this  is  my 
work. 

If  we  carefully  observe  the  development  of  the  science 
of  geometry,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  extended  series  of 
axioms,  theorems,  problems,  demonstrations  and  solutions, 
begins  with  a  few  postulates,  and  that  it  goes  on  with  the 
aid  of  the  same,  or  others  discovered  by  reason  according 
to  the  demands  of  necessity  or  utility. 

What  is  a  line  ?  A  series  of  points.  The  line,  then,  is 
an  intellectual  construction,  and  involves  only  the  succes- 
sive fluxions  of  a  point.  "What  is  a  triangle  ?  An  intel- 
lectual construction  wherein  the  extremities  of  three  lines 
are  united.  What  is  a  circle  ?  Also  an  intellectual  con- 
struction ;  the  space  enclosed  by  a  circumference  formed 
by  the  extremity  of  a  line  revolved  around  a  point.  What 
are  all  other  curves  ?  Lines  described  by  the  movement  of 
a  point  governed  by  a  certain  law  of  inflexion.  What  is 
a  surface  ?  Is  not  its  idea  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
line,  just  as  that  of  a  solid  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
surface  ?  And  what  are  all  the  objects  of  geometry  but  lines, 
sur&ces,  and  solids  of  various  kinds,  combined  in  various 
Avays  ?  Universal  arithmetic,  whether  arithmetic  properly 
so  called,  or  algebra,  is  a  creation  of  the  understanding. 
Number  is  a  collection  of  units,  and  it  is  the  understand- 
ing that  collects  them.  Two  is  only  one  and  one,  and  three 
only  two  and  one;  and  thus  with  all  numerical  values. 
The  ideas  expressing  these  values  consequently  contain  a 
creation  of  our  mind,  are  its  work,  and  include  nothing  not 
placed  there  by  it. 

We  have  already  observed  that  algebra  is  a  kind  of  Ian- 
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guage.  Its  rules  are  partly  conventional,  and  its  most 
complicated  formulas  may  be  reduced  to  a  conventional  prin- 
ciple. Take  one  of  the  simplest:  a'^:!:  but  why  is  it? 
Because  a-^a""" ;  why?  Because  there  is  a  conventional 
usage  to  mark  division  by  the  remainder  of  the  exponents  r 

and  consequently  — ,  which  is  evidently  equal  to  one,  may 

a'^      ^ 
be  expressed  —  =i;a"'"=a. 

305.  These  observations  seem  to  prove  Vico's  system  to 
be  really  true,  so  far  as  pure  mathematics,  that  is,  science 
of  the  purely  ideal  order,  is  concerned.  Possibly  also 
the  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  relation  to  other  science,  an 
for  .  example,  metaphysics  ;  but  we  shall  not  follow  it  far- 
ther, since  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  ground  free  from  conflict- 
ing opinions.  Moreover,  having  shown  how  far  Vico's 
system  is  admissible  in  mathematics,  we  have  thereby  given 
a  solution  to  difficulties  to  which  it  is  subject  in  its  other 
branches. 

306.  That  in  a  purely  ideal  order  the  understanding  con- 
structs is  undeniable,  and  the  schools  agree  in  this.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  reason  supposes,  combines,  compares,  de- 
duces; operations  which  are  inconceivable  without  some 
kind  of  intellectual  construction.  The  understanding  in  this 
case  knows  what  it  makes,  because  its  work  is  present  to 
it :  when  it  combines  it  knows  that  it  combines ;  when  it 
compares  or  deduces,  it  knows  that  it  compares  or  deduces ; 
when,  it  builds  upon  certain  suppositions,  which  it  has  it- 
self established,  it  knows  in  what  they  consist,  since  it  rests 
upon  them. 

307.  The  understanding  knows  what  it  makes  ;  but  this 
is  not  all  that  it  knoAvs  ;  for  it  has  truths  which  neither  are 
nor  can  be  its  works,  since  they  are  the  basis  of  all  its 
works,  as,  for  example,  the  principle  of  contradiction.  Can 
the  impossibility  of  a  thing  being  and  not  being  at  the  same 
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time  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  our  reason  ?  Assuredly  not. 
Eeason  itself  is  impossible  if  this  principle  be  not  supposed ; 
the  understanding  finds  it  in  itself  as  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary law,  as  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  all  its  acts.  Here, 
then,  Vico's  criterion  fails  :  "  the  understanding  knows  only 
the  truth  it  makes:"  and  yet  the  imderstanding  knows  but 
does  not  make  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

308.  Facts  of  consciousness  are  known  by  reason,  although 
they  are  not  its  production.  These  facts  are  not  only  pres- 
ent to  consciousness,  but  are  also  objects  of  the  combina- 
tions of  reason  :  here,  then,  Vico's  criterion  again  fails, 

309.  Although  in  those  things  that  are  a  purely  intel- 
lectual work,  the  understanding  knows  what  it  makes,  it 
does  not  make  whatever  it  chooses ;  for  then  we  should 
have  to  say  that  science  is  perfectly  arbitrary  :  instead  of 
the  geometrical  results  we  now  have,  we  might  have  others 
as  numerous  as  the  individuals  who  deal  in  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids.  This  shows  reason  to  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain laws,  its  constructions  to  be  connected  with  conditions 
which  it  cannot  abstract.  One  of  these  conditions  is  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  which  would,  were  it  to  fail, 
annihilate  all  knowledge.  True,  by  a  series  of  intellectual 
constructions  one  may  ascertain  the  size  of  a  sphere ; 
but  can  two  understandings  obtain  two  different  values  of 
it?  They  cannot,  for  that  would  be  an  absurdity:  they 
may  choose  different  ways,  or  express  their  demonstrations 
and  conclusions  in  different  terms ;  but  the  value  is  the 
same  :  if  there  be  any  discrepancy,  it  is  because  one  or  the 
other  has  fallen  into  an  error. 

310.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  matter,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  intellectual  construction,  of  which  Vico 
speaks,  is  a  fact  generally  admitted.  There  are  in  this 
philosopher's  system  two  new  things,  the  one  good,  the 
other  bad ;  the  good,  is  to  have  indicated  one  reason  of  the 
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certainty  of  mathematics  ;  the  l3ad,  is  to  have  exaggerated 
the  value  of  his  criterion. 

We  have  said  that  his  system  expressed  a  fact  generally 
recognized,  bnt  exaggerated  by  him.  The  understanding 
undoubtedly  creates,  in  some  sense,  ideal  sciences ;  but  in 
what  sense  ?  Solely  by  taking  postulates,  and  combining 
its  data  in  various  ways.  Here  ends  its  creative  power, 
for  in  these  postulates  and  combinations  it  discovers  truths 
not  placed  there  by  itself. 

What  is  the  triangle  in  the  purely  ideal  order?  A 
creation  of  the  understanding,  which  disposes  the  hues  in 
a  triangular  form,  and,  preserving  this  form,  modifies  it 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Thus  far  there  is  only  one  postulate 
and  different  combinations  of  it :  but  the  properties  of  the 
triangle  flow  by  absolute  necessity  from  the  conditions  of 
the  postulate  :  the  understanding,  however,  does  not  make 
these  properties,  it  discovers  them.  The  example  of  the 
triangle  is  applicable  to  all  geometry.  The  understanding 
takes  a  postulate ;  this  is  its  free  work,  but  it  must  not 
come  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  contradiction.  .  From 
this  postulate  flow  absolutely  necessary  consequences,  in- 
dependent of  intellectual  action,  and  involving  an  absolute 
truth  known  by  the  understanding  itself  Consequently  it 
is  false  to  say  of  them  that  it  makes  them.  Suppose  a  man 
so  to  place  a  body,  that,  left  to  itself,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground:  is  it  the  man  who  gives  it  the  force  to  fall?  Cer- 
tainly not,  but  nature.  The  man  only  supplies  the  con- 
dition necessary  for  the  force  of  gravity  to  produce  its 
effect :  when  once  the  condition  is  performed,  the  fall  is 
inevitable.  Here,  then,  is  a  simile  which  shows  clearly  and 
exactly  what  happens  in  the  purely  ideal  order.  The  un- 
derstanding performs  the  conditions  ;  from  them  flow  other 
truths,  not  made,  but  known,  by  the  imderstanding.  This 
truth  is  absolute,  is  as  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  order  of 
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ideas.  Hence  we  see  what  is  admissible,  and  wliat  inad- 
missible in  Vice's  system.  The  power  of  combination,  a 
generally  recognized  fact,  is  admissible ;  the  exaggeration 
of  this  fact  extended  to  all  truths,  when  it  only  comprises 
postulates  in  their  various  combinations,  is  inadmissible. 

The  rules  of  algebra  are  conventional  inasmuch  as  they 
relate  to  the  expression,  for  this  might  evidently  have  been 
different.  Supposing,  however,  the  expression,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rules,  is  not  conventional,  but  necessary.     In 

the  expression  —  the  number  of  times  the  quantity  has 

entered  as  factor  might  clearly  have  been  expressed  in  infi- 
nite ways ;  but  supposing  the  present  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed, the  rule  is  not  conventional,  but  absolutely  necessary  ; 
since  whatever  the  expression,  it  is  always  certain  that  the 
division  of  a  quantity  by  itself,  with  distinct  exponents, 
gives  for  result  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  times  it  has 
entered  as  factor  :  this  is  denoted  by  the  remainder  of  the 
exponents ;  and  consequently  if  the  number  of  times  be 
equal  in  the  dividend  and  the  divisor,  the  result  will  be 
=o.  Thus  we  see  that  even  in  algebra,  what  the  under- 
standing has  to  do,  is  to  perform  the  conditions,  and  express 
them  as  seems  to  it  best :  but  here  its  free  work  ends,  for 
necessary  truths  result  from  these  conditions  ;  and  these  it 
does  not  make,  but  only  knows. 

311.  Vico's  merit  in  this  point  consists  in  having  ex- 
pressed a  very  clear  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  greater  certainty 
of  the  purely  ideal  sciences.  In  these  the  understanding 
itself  performs  the  conditions  upon  which  it  has  to  build  its 
edifice;  it  chooses  the  ground,  forms  the  plan,  and  raises 
the  construction  conformably  to  it.  In  the  real  order  this 
ground  is  already  designated,  just  as  arc  the  plan  of  the 
edifice  and  the  materials  for  its  construction.  In  both  cases 
it  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  reason,  but  with  this 
10 
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difference,  that  in  the  purely  ideal  order,  it  has  to  regard 
these  laws  and  nothing  else ;  but  in  the  real  order,  it  can- 
not abstract  the  objects  considered  in  themselves,  and  is  con- 
demned to  submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  cause.  We  will  explain  these  ideas  by  an  example. 
If  we  would  determine  the  relation  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
under  certain  conditions,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  con- 
ditions and  attend  to  them.  The  ideal  triangle  is  in  our  un- 
derstanding a  perfectly  exact,  and  also  a  fixed,  thing.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  be  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  relation  of  the 
sides  to  the  base  as  seven  to  five,  this  ratio  is  absolute,  im- 
mutable, so  long  as  the  supposition  remains  unchanged.  In 
all  our  operations  upon  1^ese  data,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes 
of  calculation,  but  no  error  can  arise  from  inexactness  of 
data.  The  understanding  knows,  indeed,  for  what  it  knows 
is  its  own  work.  If  the  triangle  be  not  purely  ideal,  but 
realized  upon  paper,  or  on  the  ground,  the  understanding 
vacillates  because  those  conditions,  which,  in  the  purely  ideal 
order,  it  fixes  with  all  exactness,  cannot  be  transferred  in 
like  manner  to  the  real  order  ;  and  even  were  they  trans- 
ferred, the  understanding  would  have  no  means  of  appre- 
ciating them.  Therefore,  Vico  says,  with  great  truth,  that 
our  cognitions  lose  in  certainty  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  ideal  order  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  reality  of  things. 

312,  Dugald  Stewart  probably  had  in  view  this  doctrine 
of  Yico  when  he  explained  the  cause  of  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  mathematical  sciences.  It  does  hot,  he  says, 
depend  upon  axioms,  but  upon  definitions;  that  is,  he 
adopts,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  system  of  the  Nea- 
politan philosopher,  that  the  mathematical  are  the  most 
certain,  because  they  are  an  intellectual  construction  founded 
upon  certain  conditions  placed  by  the  understanding  and 
expressed  by  the  definition. 
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This  differeuce  Joetween  the  purely  ideal  and  the  real 
order  did  not  escape  the  scholastics.  They  were  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  was  no  science  of  contingent  and  particu- 
lar, but  only  of  necessary  and  universal  things.  In  the 
place  of  contingent  substitute  reality^  since  all  finite  reality 
is  contingent ;  and  instead  of  universal  put  ideal,  since  the 
purely  ideal  is  all  universal ;  and  you  will  have  the  same 
doctrine  enunciated  in  distinct  words.  It  is  not  easy  to 
show  exactly  how  far  modern  philosophers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  scholastic  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  pure  and  empirical  cognitions  is  con- 
cerned; but  it  is  certain  that  some  very  clear  passages 
upon  these  questions  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
scholastics.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  some  moderns,  par- 
ticularly Germans,  whose  laboriousness  is  proverbial,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  erudition,  had  read  them,  (27) 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE    CRITERION    OF    COMMON    SENSE. 

313.  Common  sense  is  an  exceedingly  vague  expression. 
It  should,  like  all  expressions  which  contain  many  and  dif- 
ferent ideas,  be  considered  under  two  aspects :  that  of  its 
etymological,  and  that  of  its  real  value.  These  two  values 
are  not  always  the  same ;  they  are  sometimes  greatly  dis- 
crepant ;  but  even  in  their  discrepancy,  they  usually  pre- 
serve intimate  relations.  We  must  not,  in  order  duly  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  such  expressions,  confine  our- 
selves to  their  philosophical,  and  contemn  their  vulgar 
meaning.     In  the  latter  there  is  often  a  profound  philoso- 
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pliy  ;  for,  in  sucli  cases,  tlie  vulgar  sense  is  a  kind  of  pre- 
cious sediment  left  by  the  flow  of  reason  upon  the  word 
during  many  ages.  It  thus  happens  that  in  measure,  as  the 
vulgar  sense  is  understood  and  analyzed,  the  philosophical 
question  is  determined,  and  the  most  intricate  questions 
solved  with  the  greatest  facility. 

814.  It  is  remarkable,  that  besides  the  corporal  senses 
there  should  be  another,  called  coynmon  serise.  Sense:  This 
word  excludes  reflection,  all  reasoning,  all  combination; 
nothing  of  this  kind  enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
io  sense.  When  we  sense,  the  mind  is  rather  passive  than  ac 
tive ;  it  does  nothing  of  itself ;  it  does  not  give,  it  receives; 
it  suffers,  but  does  not  perform,  an  action.  This  analysis 
leads  us  to  a  very  important  result,  and  this  is,  the  separa- 
tion from  common  sense  of  all  that  upon  which  the  mind 
exercises  its  activity ;  and  the  determination  of  one  char- 
acter of  this  criterion,  which  is,  with  respect  to  common 
sense ;  the  understanding  has  nothing  to  do  but  submit  itself 
to  a  law  perceived^  to  an  instinctive  and  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity. 

315.  Common :  This  word  excludes  all  individuality,  and 
shows  the  object  of  common  sense  to  be  general  to  all  men. 

The  simple  facts  of  consciousness  are  facts  of  sense,  but 
not  of  common  sense;  the  mind  feels  them  when  it  ab- 
stracts objectiveness  and  generality;  what  it  experiences 
within  itself  is  an  experience  exclusively  its  own,  and  one 
which  has  no  connection  with  others. 

The  word  common  shows  the  objects  of  this  criterion  to 
be  common  to  all  men,  and  consequently  referable  to  the 
objective  order,  since  the  purely  subjective,  as  such,  is  lim- 
ited to  the  individual,  and  in  no  wise  affects  what  is  gen- 
eral. So  exact  is  this  observation,  that  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage no  internal  phenomenon,  however  extravagant,  is 
ever  said  to  be  opposed  to  common  sense,  provided  it  be 
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simply  with,  abstraction  from  its  relation  to  tlic 
object.  If  a  man  says :  I  experience  suck  or  sucli  a  sensa- 
tion, I  seem  to  see  such,  or  such  a  thing,  common  sense  is 
not  against  him ;  but  if  he  says,  such  or  such  a  thing  is  in 
such  a  manner,  and  the  assertion  is  extravagant,  it  is  against 
him,  for  this  is  contrary  to  common  sense. 

316.  I  believe  the  expression  common  sense  to  denote 
a  law  of  our  mind,  apparently  differing  according  to  the 
different  cases  to  which  it  applies,  but  in  reality  and  apart 
from  its  modifications,  only  one,  always  the  same,  consist- 
ing in  a  natural  inclination  of  our  mind  to  give  its  assent 
to  some  truths  not  attested  by  consciousness  nor  demon- 
strated by  reason,  necessary  to  all  men  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral  life. 

If  the  fact  be  agreed  on,  the  name  is  of  little  moment : 
whether  common  sense  be  or  be  not  the  most  adequate  to 
signify  it,  is  a  philological,  not  a  philosophical,  question. 
What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  inquire  if  this  inclination  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  really  exists,  under  what  forms  it 
is  presented,  to  what  cases  it  is  applicable,  and  how  &r,  and 
to  what  degree  it  may  be  considered  a  criterion  of  truth. 

Evidently  this  inclination  cannot,  in  the  complication  of 
the  acts  and  faculties  of  our  soul,  and  in  the  multitude  and 
diversity  of  the  objects  offered  to  it,  always  be  presented 
with  the  same  character ;  it  must  undergo  various  modifica- 
tions capable  of  causing  it  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
fact,  although  in  reality  still  the  same,  transformed  in  a 
suitable  manner.  The  best  means  of  avoiding  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  will  be  to  designate  the  various  cases  in  which 
the  exercise  of  this  inclination  occurs. 

317.  We  at  once  detect  it  in  the  case  of  truths  imme- 
diately evident.  The  understanding  neither  does  nor  can 
prove  them,  and  yet  it  must  assent  to  them,  or  perish  like 
a  flame  that  has  nothing  to  feed  upon.     The  possession  of 
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one  or  more  of  these  primitive  truths  is  an  indispensable 
condition  to  intellectual  life ;  without  them  intelligence  is 
an  absurdity.  Here,  then,  we  find  all  that  is  comprised  in 
the  definition  of  common  sense :  the  impossibility  of  proof; 
an  intellectual  necessity,  which  must  be  satisfied  by  assent ; 
and  an  irresistible  and  universal  inclination  to  give  this 
assent. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  calling  this  inclination  common 
sense  ?  For  myself,  I  shall  not  dispute  upon  words ;  I  mark 
the  fact,  and  tliis  is  all  I  need  do  in  philosophy.  I  grant 
that  the  inclination  to  assent  is  not,  in  treating  of  imme- 
diate evidence,  usually  called  common  sense,  and  this  not 
without  a  reason.  In  order  that  the  word  sense  may  be 
properly  applied  to  it,  the  understanding  ought  to  feel 
rather  than  know :  but  in  immediate  evidence  it  knows 
rather  than  feels.  However  this  may  be,  I  repeat  that  the 
name  is  of  no  account;  yet,  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to 
find  this  criterion  of  truth  called  by  grave  authors  common 
sense.  What  I  wish  is  to  establish  this  law  of  our  nature 
inclining  us  to  give  our  assent  to  certain  truths,  indepen- 
dently of  consciousness  and  ratiocination. 

818.  Not  immediate  evidence  alone  has  this  irresistible 
inclination  in  its  favor ;  mediate  evidence  also  has  it.  Our 
understanding  necessarily  assents,  not  only  to  first  prin- 
ciples, but  also  to  all  propositions  clearly  connected  with 
them. 

The  natui'al  inclination  to  assent  is  not  limited  to  the 
subjective  value  of  ideas;  it  also  extends  to  their  objective 
value.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  objectiveness  is  not 
directly  demonstrable  a  j^^'iori,  and  yet  we  stand  in  need 
of  it.  If  our  understanding  is  not  to  be  limited  to  a  purely 
ideal  and  subjective  world,  we  must  know  not  only  that 
things  seem  to  us,  as  they  do  with  mediate  or  immediate 
evidence,  but  also  that  they  really  a7'e  such  as  they  seem 
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to  be.  It  is  then  necessary  to  assent  to  the  objectiveness  of 
ideas,  and  we  find  within  ourselves  an  irresistible  and  uni- 
versal inclination  to  such  an  assent. 

319.  "What  we  have  said  of  immediate  and  mediate  evi- 
dence relatively  to  the  objective  value  of  ideas,  is  true,  not 
only  in  the  purely  intellectual,  but  also  in  the  moral  order. 
The  soul,  endowed  as  it  is  with  free  will,  needs  rules  for 
its  direction :  if  first  intellectual  principles  are  necessary  in 
order  to  know,  moral  principles  are  not  less  so  in  order  to 
will  and  Avork.  What  truth  and  error  are  to  the  under- 
standing, good  and  evil  are  to  the  will.  Besides  the  life 
of  the  understanding,  there  is  a  life  of  the  will ;  the  one, 
without  principles  on  which  to  rest,  is  annihilated ;  the 
other,  as  a  moral  being,  perishes,  or  becomes  an  inconceiv- 
able absurdity,  if  it  have  no  rule,  the  observation  or  vio- 
lation of  which  constitutes  its  perfection  or  imperfection. 
Here  is  another  necessity  for  the  assent  to  certain  moral 
truths,  and  another  reason  of  this  irresistible  and  universal 
inclination  to  assent. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  as  it  is  not  enough  in  the 
intellectual  order  to  know,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  act, 
and  one  of  the  principles  of  action  is  perception  by  the 
senses ;  so  moral  truths  are  not  only  known  but  felt.  When 
they  are  offered  to  the  mind  the  understanding  assents  to 
them  as  unshaken,  and  the  heart  embraces  them  with  en- 
thusiasm and  love. 

320.  Sensations  considered  as  purely  subjective  do  not 
meet  the  wants  of  sensitive  life.  "We  must  be  sure  that 
our  sensations  correspond  to  an  external  world,  real  and 
true,  not  phenomenal.  Men  do  not  ordinarily  possess 
either  the  capacity  or  the  time  requisite  to  investigate  the 
philosophical  questions  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  and  to 
decide  for  or  against  Berkeley  and  his  followers.  What  is 
necessary  is  perfect  certainty  that  bodies  do  exist,  that  sen- 
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sations  have  an  external  object  in  reality.  All  men  have 
this  certainty  when  they  assent  with  an  irresistible  force  to 
the  objectiveness  of  ideas,  that  is,  to  the  existence  of  bodies. 

321.  Faith  in  human  authority  furnishes  us  with  another 
case  of  this  wonderful  instinct.  Both  the  individual  and 
society  require  faith :  without  it  society  and  family  would 
be  impossible ;  the  individual  would  be  condemned  to  iso- 
lation, and,  therefore,  to  death.  The  speech  of  man,  the 
human  race  itself,  would  disappear  were  it  not  for  faith. 
This  belief  has  distinct  grades  according  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  always  exists;  man  is  inclined,  by  a 
natui\al  instinct,  to  believe  his  fellow  man.  "When  many 
men  speak,  and  none  raise  their  voices  against  them,  the 
force  of  this  inclination  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  number  of  witness,  until  it  becomes  irresistible.  Who 
doubts  the  existence  of  Rome  ?  And  yet,  the  greater  part 
of  us  only  know  it  upon  the  authority  of  other  men. 

What  foundation  has  faith  in  human  authority  ?  Most 
men  are  ignorant  of  the  philosophical  reasons  which  may 
be  assigned ;  but  their  faith  is  not  therefore  less  lively  than 
that  of  philosophers.  But  why  is  this  so  ?  Because  there 
is  a  necessity,  and  at  its  side  an  instinct  to  be  satisfied. 
Man  must  believe  in  man,  and  he  believes.  And  here 
note  well,  that  the  greater  the  necessity,  the  greater  the 
faith.  The  very  ignorant  and  imbecile  believe  all  that  is 
told  them  ;  they  make  other  men  their  guide,  and  blindly 
follow  them.  The  tender  child,  knowing  nothing,  aban- 
dons itself  to  the  absolute  belief,  of  the  greatest  marvels  : 
the  word  of  those  around  is  to  it  an  invaluable  criterion  of 
truth. 

■  322.  Besides  the  cases  of  first  intellectual  and  moral 
principles,  the  objectiveness  of  ideas  and  sensations,  the 
weight  of  human  authority,  man  must  give  his  instanta- 
neous assent  to  certain  truths,  which,  although  he  might, 
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had  he  the  time,  demonstrate,  he  cannot  now,  because  so 
suddenly  are  they  presented  to  him,  that  they  exact  an 
immediate  formation  of  judgment,  and,  sometimes,  also 
action.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  natural  inclination  im- 
pelling us  to  assent. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  instinctively  judge  it  impossible,  or 
little  less  than  impossible,  to  cause  a  determinate  effect,  by 
a  fortuitous  combination ;  as,  for  example,  to  form  a  page 
of  Virgil  by  a  chance  mixture  of  types,  or  to  hit  the  bull's 
eye  of  a  target  without  taking  aim,  and  other  similar 
things.  In  this  there  is  assuredly  a  philosophical  reason, 
but  one  not  known  to  common  people.  There  is  evidence 
of  this  reason  in  the  theory  of  probabilities :  it  is  a  distinct 
aj)plication  of  the  principle  of  causality,  and  of  the  natural 
opposition  of  our  understanding  to  supposing  an  effect  with- 
out a  cause,  and  order  where  there  is  no  ordering  intelli- 
gence. 

823.  Arguments  of  analogy,  are  in  human  life  necessary 
in  infinite  cases.  How  do  we  know  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow ?  By  the  laws  of  nature.  How  do  we  know  that 
these  will  continue  in  force  ?  Evidently,  we  must  finally 
recur  to  analogy.  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  because  it 
has  risen  to-day  ;  it  rose  yesterday,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  rise.  How  do  we  know  that  spring  will  again  bring 
flowers,  and  autumn  fruits  ?  Because  it  has  so  happened 
in  former  years.  Men  ordinarily  do  not  know  the  reasons 
which  might  be  given  for  founding  the  argument  from 
analogy  on  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  on  the 
relation  between  certain  physical  causes  and  determinate 
eJBfects  ;  but  their  assent  is  required  and  given. 

324.  In  all  the  cases  cited,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of 
immediate  evidence,  the  inclination  to  assent  may  be,  and 
really  is,  called  common  sense.  The  reason  of  this  excep- 
tion is,  that  in  this  case,  although  there  is  no  demon- 
10* 
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stration,  the  predicate  is  nevertheless  most  clearly  seen 
contained  in  the  idea  of  the  subject ;  but  in  the  other  cases 
there  is  neither  demonstration  nor  this  vision.  Man  as- 
sents by  a  natural  impulse ;  and  if  any  thing  is  objected  to 
his  belief,  he  does  not  call  attention  to  his  conception,  as  in 
immediate  evidence,  but  is  .completely  disconcerted,  and 
knows  not  what  to  answer;  he  then  applies  to  the  ob- 
jection, not  the  name  of  error,  nor  of  absurdity,  but  that 
of  extravagance,  of  something  contrary  to  common  sense. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  little  grain  of  sand  to  be  mixed 
with  a  great  heap,  and  some  one  to  come  and  say :  I  will 
put  my  hand  into  the  heap,  and  instantly  draw  out  the  one 
grain  hidden  there.  What  will  you  object  to  such  a  one? 
What  will  the  beholders  reply  ?  Nothing ;  or,  looking  at 
each  other  in  perfect  surprise,  they  will  exclaim :  "  What 
extravagance !  He  has  no  common  sense !"  Or  suppose 
some  one  to  say,  that  all  we  see  is  nothing,  that  there  is  no 
external  world,  that  we  have  no  body,  or  that  all  told  us 
of  the  existence  of  a  city  called  London  is  untrue.  Who- 
ever hears  such  madness,  knows  not  what  to  answer ;  but 
he  repels  it  by  a  natural  impulse,  and  the  mind  feels  that 
this  is  nonsense  without  stopping  to  examine. 

325.  We  shall  now  inquire  whether  common  sense  be  a 
certain  criterion  of  truth,  whether  it  be  so  in  all,  or  in  what 
cases,  and  what  characters  it  must  have  in  order  to  be  an 
infallible  criterion. 

Man  cannot  lay  aside  his  nature :  when  it  speaks,  reason 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  ignored.  A  natural  inclination, 
simply  because  it  is  natural,  is  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy 
something  highly  respectable :  it  is  the  province  of  reason 
and  free  will  not  to  allow  it  to  go  astray.  What  is  natural 
to  man  is  not  always  so  perfectly  fixed  as  it  is  in  brutes, 
where  instinct  is  blind  as  it  must  be,  where  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  free  will.     The  exercise  of  man's  natural  incli- 
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nations  is  subordinate  to  liis  reason  and  free  will,  and,  con- 
sequently, when  these  are  called  instincts,  the  word  has  a 
very  difierent  meaning  from  what  it  has  when  applied  to 
brutes.  What  happens  in  the  moral  order  is  also  verified 
in  the  intellectual.  We  have  not  only  our  heart  to  watch, 
but  also  our  understanding;  both  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
perfectibility ;  the  objects  which  they  offer  to  us  are  good 
and  evil,  truth  and  error.  Nature  herself  shows  us  which 
one  we  ought  to  choose,  but  does  not  force  our  choice ;  life 
and  death  are  before  us,  we  may  select  the  one  we  please. 

326.  There  is  in  man,  independently  of  the  action  of  free 
will,  a  quality  which  oftentimes  has  the  effect  of  turning 
his  natural  inclinations  from  their  object ;  it  is  weakness. 
Hence,  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  these  inclinations  to 
be  so  distorted  as  to  lead  to  error  instead  of  truth,  and  this 
renders  it  necessary  to  determine  what  characters  common 
sense  should  have,  in  order  to  be  an  absolutely  infallible 
criterion. 

827.  We  will  point  out  the  conditions,  such  as  we  con- 
ceive them  to  be,  of  true  and  never-erring  common  sense. 

First  Condition. — That  the  inclination  be  every  way  irre- 
sistible, so  that  one  cannot,  even  by  the  aid  of  reflection, 
resist  or  avoid  it. 

Second  Condition.' — That  every  truth  of  common  sense  be 
absolutely  certain  to  the  whole  human  race.  This  con- 
dition follows  from  the  first. 

Third  Condition. — That  every  truth  of  common  sense 
stand  the  test  of  reason. 

Fourth  Condition.' — That  every  truth  of  common  sense 
have  for  its  object  the  satisfaction  of  some  great  necessity 
of  sensitive,  intellectual,  or  moral  life. 

328.  When  possessed  of  all  these  characters,  the  crite- 
rion of  common  sense  is  absolutely  infallible,  and  may 
defy  skeptics  to  assign  a  case  wherein  it  has  failed.     The 
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higher  the  degree  in  which  the  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
more  certain  will  the  criterion  be.  We  will  explain  this 
by  a  few  examples. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary  men  make  their  sensa- 
tions so  far  objective  as  to  transfer  what  passes  within 
themselves  to  the  exterior,  without  distinguishing  between 
the  subjective  and  the  objective.  Thus,  when  they  con- 
sider colors  to  be  in  things  themselves,  they  do  not  take 
the  green,  for  example,  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  green, 
but  a  thing  certain,  a  quality,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called,  inherent  in  the  object.  But  in  reality  this  certainly 
is  not  so.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  is  in  the  external  ob- 
ject ;  such  a  disposition  of  facts  also  as  to  produce  through 
the  medium  of  light  the  impression  called  green.  Common 
sense  here  deceives ;  for  philosophical  analysis  convicts  it 
of  error.  But  here  common  sense  has  not  the  requisite 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  stand  the  test  of 
reason ;  so  soon  as  we  reflect  upon  the  case,  we  discover  an 
illusion  as  fair  as  innocent.  Moreover,  it  is  not  irresistible, 
for  our  assent  is  withheld  the  instant  we  are  convinced  of 
the  illusion.  Neither  is  the  assent  universal,  for  not  all 
philosophers  have  it.  Nor  is  it  indispensable  to  the  satis- 
faction of  some  great  necessity  of  life.  It  therefore  has  no 
one  of  the  conditions  just  laid  down.  What  we  have  said 
of  sight  is  applicable  to  the  other  senses.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  common  sense  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  us  to  make  sensations  objective  ?  We  will  answer 
this  question. 

A  certainty  that  sensations  correspond  to  external  ob- 
jects is  necessary  to  the  wants  of  life.  Upon  this  all  men 
without  exception  are  agreed.  Keflection  cannot  despoil 
us  of  our  natural  inclination ;  and  although  reason,  when 
most  it  cavils,  may  shake  the  foundations  of  this  belief,  it 
never  succeeds  in  convicting  it  of  error.     Even  they  who 
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give  the  most  weiglit  to  sucli  cavils,  cannot  prove  that 
bodies  do  not  exist :  they  can  only  say  that  we  do  not 
know  that  they  exist. 

The  natural  inclination  then  possesses  upon  this  point 
all  the  characteristics  necessary  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  infallible  criterion  :  it  is  irresistible,  universal,  satisfies  a 
great  necessity  of  life,  and  stands  the  test  of  reason. 

As  to  qualities,  the  direct  objects  of  sensation,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  that  they  exist  in  bodies  themselves ;  it  is 
enough  that  these  bodies  have  something  which  produces 
in  us,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  corresponding  impression. 
It  is  of  little  moment  whether  a  green,  or  orange  color  be, 
or  be  not,  a  quality  of  objects,  so  long  as  they  have  some 
quality  which  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  green,  or 
orange  color,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ordinary  wants  of 
life  are  not  at  all  aflPected  by  this  question ;  and  man's  re- 
lations with  the  sensible  world  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  generalization  of  philosophical  analysis.  There  is,  per- 
haps, a  kind  of  disenchantment  of  nature,  since,  despoiled 
of  sensations,  it  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful ;  but  the  enchant- 
ment still  continues  with  most  men ;  and  philosophy  itself, 
except  in  brief  moments  of  reflection,  is  subject  to  it;  and 
even  in  these  moments  it  experiences  an  enchantment  of  a 
different  kind,  as  it  considers  how  much  of  the  beauty 
attributed  to  objects,  belong  to  man  in  his  own  right,  and 
that  the  simple  exercise  of  a  sensible  being's  harmonious 
fticulties  suffices  to  make  the  whole  universe  glow  with 
splendor  and  glory.  (28) 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIII. 

ERROR    OF    LAMENNAIS    ON    COMMON    CONSENT. 

829.  The  instinctive  faith  in  human  authority,  of  which 
we  have  just  treated,  is  a  fact  attested  by  experience,  and 
one  which  no  philosopher  has  presumed  to  call  in  doubt. 
This  faith,  duly  directed  by  reason,  constitutes  one  crite- 
rion of  truth.  The  errors  to  which  it  may  sometimes 
lead  are  inlierent  in  human  weakness,  and  are  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  the  advantages  derived  from  it  by  society 
and  individuals. 

A  celebrated  writer  undertook  to  include  all  criteria  in 
that  of  human  authority,  resolutely  affirming  "common 
consent,  sensus  communis,  to  be  to  us  the  only  seal  of 
truth,"*  His  system,  as  strange  as  erroneous,  in  which 
words  as  unlike  as  sensus  and  consensus  are  confounded,  is 
defended  with  that  eloquent  exaggeration  characteristic  of 
its  eminent  author ;  but  profound  philosophy  does  not  al- 
ways accompany  eloquence.  The  sad  fate  of  this  genius,  as 
brilliant  as  erring,  shows  the  results  of  such  a  doctrine  ;  it 
opens  an  shjss  which  swallows  up  all  truth,  and  the  author 
himself  was  the  first  to  fall  into  it.  To  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  others  in  all  things,  and  for  all  things,  is  to 
despoil  the  individual  of  every  criterion,  to  annihilate  them 
all,  not  excepting  the  very  one  he  attempts  to  establish. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  such  a  system  could  have  found 
favor  with  so  gifted  an  intellect.  We  feel,  when  reading 
the  eloquent  pages  of  its  development,  an  undefinable  jDain 

*  Lamennais,  Sssai  sur  I' Indifference  en  Matiire  de  Religion.     T.  2,  C.  13. 
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to  see  sucli  brilliant  passages  squandered  on  the  repetition 
of  all  the  common-places  of  skepticism,  ending  in  a  most 
glaring  paradox,  and  the  least  philosophical  system  im- 
aginable. 

Lamennais  calls  common  sense  the  only  criterion ;  nev- 
ertheless, we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  others  to  be  con- 
vinced that  this  new  criterion  is  sterile,  and  could  not  pro- 
duce them. 

330.  The  testimony  of  consciousness,  in  the  first  place, 
cannot  rest  in  any  sense  upon  the  authority  of  others. 
Formed  as  it  is  by  a  series  of  acts  intimately  present  to  our 
own  mind,  and,  as  without  it,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  even 
to  conceive  individual  thought,  it  must  evidently  exist  prior 
to  the  application  of  any  criterion,  since  no  criterion  is  pos- 
sible to  him  who  does  not  think. 

Under  a  scientific  aspect  nothing  can  be  weaker  than  his 
pretended  refutation  of  Descartes'  principle.  "When,  trying 
to  rise  from  his  methodical  doubt,  Descartes  establishes  this 
proposition,  /  think^  therefore  I  am^  he  passes  an  immense 
abyss,  and  lays  in  the  clouds  the  corner-stone  of  the  edi- 
fice he  is  about  to  raise ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  we  cannot 
say  /  think,  we  cannot  say  /  am,  we  cannot  say  therefore, 
or  afl&rm  anything  as  a  consequence."* 

Descartes'  principle  merited  a  more  careful  examination 
from  whoever  would  invent  a  system.  To  oppose  to  it 
that  we  cannot  say  therefore,  is  to  repeat  the  worn-out  argu- 
ment of  the  schools ;  and  to  affirm  that  we  cannot  say  .7 
ihiJih,  is  to  contradict  a  fact  of  consciousness  not  denied 
even  by  skeptics.  In  place  of  this,  we  will  explain  at  due 
length  what  is,  or  at  least,  what  ought  to  be,  the  sense  of 
Descartes'  principle. 

If,  according  to  Lamennais,  we  cannot  say  I  think,  still 

»Ibid. 
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less  can  we  say  that  others  think ;  and  as  his  system  recog- 
nizes one  only  criterion,  common  consent,  which  absolutely 
needs  the  thought  of  others,  it  follows  that  Lamennais  has 
laid  his  corner-stone  higher  in  the  clouds  than  he  who 
founded  philosophy  upon  a  fact  of  consciousness. 

331.  A  criterion,  especially  when  it  pretends  to  be  the 
only  one,  ought  to  have  these  two  conditions :  to  apply  to 
all  cases,  and  not  to  suppose  another.  Now  the  criterion 
of  common  consent  is  precisely  that  which  is  farthest  from 
possessing  these  conditions :  prior  to  it  is  the  testimony 
of  consciousness ;  prior  also  to  it  is  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  for  we  cannot  know  the  consent  of  others  if  sight 
or  hearing  do  not  make  us  certain  of  it. 

332.  In  many  cases  this  criterion  is  impossible ;  in  many 
others  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  wholly  impossible. 
To  what  point  is  common  consent  needed  ?  If  the  word 
common  refers  to  the  whole  human  race,  how  are  the  suf- 
frages of  all  mankind  to  be  recognized  ?  If  the  consent  need 
not  be  unanimous,  to  what  point  does  the  contradiction,  or 
the  simple  non-assent  of  some,  destroy  the  legitimacy  of  the 
criterion  ? 

333.  Lamennais'  error  consists  in  taking  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  and  the  cause  fbr  the  effect.  We  detect  certain 
truths,  upon  which  all  men  are  agreed,  and  we  say :  the 
guaranty  that  each  one  is  right  is  the  consent  of  all.  If  we 
analyze  this  well,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  reason  of  each 
individual's  certainty  is  not  the  consent  of  others  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  the  reason  why  all  agree  is  that  each  one  for 
himself  feels  obliged  to  give  his  assent.  In  this  universal 
voting  of  the  human  race,  each  one  gives  his  own  vote,  im- 
pelled in  a  certain  sense  by  nature  herself;  and  as  all  ex- 
perience the  same  impulse,  all  vote  alike,  Lamennais  says 
every  one  votes  in  the  same  way,  because  all  vote  so ; 
but  he  does  not  observe  that  then  the  voting  could  never 
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begin  nor  end.  This  comparison  is  not  an  accidental  satire, 
but  a  strictly  philosophical  argument,  to  which  there  can  be 
no  reply ;  it  suffices  to  show  the  system  of  Lamennais  to 
be  unfounded  and  contradictory ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  indicates  the  origin  of  the  equivocation,  the  taking  the 
effect  for  the  cause. 

334.  Lamennais,  in  order  to  prove  his  criterion  to  be  the 
only  one,  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  In  our 
opinion  this  testimony  establishes  directly  the  contrary. 
Who  ever  waited  for  the  authority  of  others  to  be  certain  of 
the  existence  of  bodies  ?  Do  we  not  see  even  brutes,  by  force 
of  a  natural  impulse,  making,  in  their  own  way,  their  sensa- 
tions objective  ?  Had  we  not  in  giving  our  assent  to  the  words 
of  men  some  other  criterion  than  common  consent,  we  could 
never  believe  any  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  be  certain  of  what  others  say  or  think 
without  beginning  by  believing  some  one.  Does  the  child 
refer  to  the  authority  of  others  before  giving  faith  to  what 
its  mother  recounts  ?  Does  it  not  rather  obey  the  natural 
instinct  communicated  to  it  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  the 
Creator  ?  It  does  not  believe  because  all  believe ;  but  all 
children  believe  because  each  one  of  them  believes :  their 
individual  belief  does  not  spring  from  a  general  belief,  but 
rather  the  general  belief  is  formed  from  the  assemblage  of 
individual  beliefs  ;  it  is  not  natural  because  universal,  but 
universal  because  natural. 

335.  Lamennais'  chief  argument  consists  in  this  :  that  in 
certain  cases  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  truth  relatively 
to  the  other  criteria,  we  appeal  to  that  of  common  consent, 
and  that  folly  itself  is  only  the  deviation  from  this  consent. 
If  you  tell  a  man  that  his  eyes  deceive  him  as  to  an  object 
which  he  sees,  he  instinctively  turns  to  other  men,  and 
asks  them  if  they  do  not  see  it  in  the  same  way.  If  all 
agree  that  he  is  wrong,  and  he  is  satisfied  they  are   in 
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earnest,  he  will  experience  a  momentary  vacillation  of  his 
faith  in  the  testimony  of  sight;  he  will  approach  the  ob- 
ject, will  take  a  different  position,  or  adopt  whatever  other 
means  may  seem  to  him  best  suited  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
right.  If  he  still  sees  the  object  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
same  persons  and  others  who  arrive  persist  in  assuring 
him  that  the  thing  is  not  as  he  sees  it,  he  will  distrust  the 
testimony  of  sight,  and  believe  himself  subject  to  some 
infirmity  aflPecting  his  sight.  To  this  is  the  argument  of 
Lamennais  reduced.  What  results  from  it  ?  Nothing  to 
support  the  system  of  common  consent.  True,  the  other 
criteria  are,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  liable  to  error ;  in 
certain  cases  when  a  doubt  arises  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
testimony  of  others :  but  why  ?  Simply,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  one  has  not  labored  under  one  of  those  derange- 
ments to  which  human  misery  is  subject.  We  know  that 
what  is  natural  is  general ;  and  he  who  doubts  inquires  of 
others,  that  he  may  ascertain  if  he  has  by  some  accident 
been  out  of  his  ordinary  natural  state.  Who  sees  not  the 
unreasonableness  of  raising  an  exceptional  means  to  the 
rank  of  sole  and  general  criterion?  Who  sees  not  the 
extravagance  of  asserting  that  we  are  assured  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses  by  the  authority  of  other  men,  solely 
because,  in  extreme  cases  fearing  some  derangement  of  our 
organs,  we  ask  others  if  something  appears  to  them  as  it 
does  to  us  ? 

336.  Greater  exaggeration  we  cannot  liave  than  that  of 
Lamennais,  when  he  affirms  "that  the  exact  sciences  are 
also  founded  on  common  consent ;  that  in  this  they  enjoy 
no  privilege,  and  that  the  very  term  exad^  is  one  of  those 
empty  titles  under  which  man  seeks  to  conceal  his  weak- 
ness ;  'that  geometry  itself  only  exists  by  virtue  of  a  tacit 
convention,  a  convention  which  may  be  thus  expressed : 
loe  are  obliged  to  hold  such  principles  to  be  certain^  and  we  pro- 
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nounce  every  one  a  rebel  to  common  sense,  that  is,  to  the  authority 
of  the  number,  ivho  shall  demand  a  demonstration  of  them^ 
This  is  an  intolerable  exaggeration.  The  arguments  which 
he  adduces  in  his  notes  to  prove  the  intrinsic  uncertainty 
of  mathematics  are  exceedingly  feeble  ;  and  some  of  them 
might  make  us  suspect  the  author  of  the  JSssai  sur  V Indif- 
ference to  be  a  less  profound  philosopher  than  eloquent 
writer. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  advanced  against 
the  certainty  of  the  exact  sciences,  nor  of  the  difficulties 
they  present  when  called  before  the  tribunal  of  metaphysics. 
In  the  first  volume  of  Protestantism  compared  witli  Catho- 
licity, I  consecrated  a  chapter  to  what  I  call  instinct  of 
faith ;  and  this  instinct,  I  there  maintained,  also  exercises 
its  influence  upon  the  exact  sciences.  These  I  do  not 
place  above  moral  sciences ;  I  esteem  these  latter  the 
more ;  but  I  must  avoid  an  exaggeration  that  would  de- 
stroy them  all. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIY. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION. 

837.  In  concluding  this  book,  I  wish  to  give  a  summary 
of  my  views  on  certainty,  wherein  I  shall  show  the  con- 
nection between  the  doctrines  exposed  in  the  different 
chapters. 

When  philosophy  meets  a  necessary  fact  its  duty  is  to 
accept  it.  Such  a  fact  is  certainty.  To  dispute  its  exist- 
ence, is  to  dispute  the  splendor  of  the  sun  at  mid-day. 
Mankind  are  certain  of  many  things ;  philosophers,  skeptics 
not  excluded,  are  equally  so.  Absolute  skepticism  is  im- 
possible. 
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Setting  aside  the  question  of  certainty,  philosophy  is  free 
from  extravagance,  and  is  established  in  the  domain  of  rea- 
son ;  it  can  there  examine  how  we  acquire  certainty,  and 
upon  what  it  is  based. 

The  human  race  is  endowed  with  certainty  as  a  quality 
annexed  to  life,  a  spontaneous  result  of  the  development  of 
the,  soul's  faculties.  Certainty  is  natural ;  consequently  it 
precedes  all  philosoj)hy,  and  is  independent  of  the  opinions 
of  men.  For  the  same  reason  the  question  of  certainty,  al- 
though important  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  to  which 
our  mind  is  subject,  is,  and  always  will  be,  unproductive  of 
practical  results.  It  is  a  dividing  line  fixed  by  reason  lest 
at  any  time  something  should  descend  from  the  realm  of 
abstraction  prejudicial  to  society  or  individuals.^  Thus  from 
its  first  investigations,  philosophy  forms  a  kind  of  alliance 
with  good  sense  ;  they  mutually  promise  never  to  be  hostile 
to  each  other. 

When  we  examine  the  foundations  of  certainty  a  ques- 
tion arises  upon  the  first  principle  of  human  cognitions : 
does  it  exist,  and  what  is  it  ? 

This  question  may  have  a  double  meaning.  It  may 
either  mean  a  primitive  truth  containing  all  others,  as  the 
seed  does  plants  and  fruits ;  or  simply  a  resting-point.  The 
former  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  transcendental  science ; 
the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  dis|)utes  in  the  schools  on  the 
preference  of  different  truths  in  relation  to  the  dignity  of 
first  principle. 

If  truth  exists,  there  must  be  means  of  knowing  it,  hence 
the  question  of  the  value  of  criteria. 

There  is  in  the  order  of  being  one  truth,  the  origin  of  all 
truths,  God,  who  is  also  in  the  absolute  intellectual  order 
the  origin  of  all  truths.  In  the  human  intellectual  order 
there  is  no  one  truth,  the  origin  of  all  others ;  neither  is  there 
in  the  real,  nor  in  the  ideal  order.     The  philosophy  of  the 
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me  can  be  of  no  account  in  establishing  transcendental 
science.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  identity  is  an  absurdity ; 
besides,  it  explains  nothing, 

.The  problem  of  representation  is  here  proposed.  The 
representation  may  be  of  identity,  causality,  or  ideality. 
The  last  is  founded  on  the  preceding,  but  is  distinct 
from  it. 

Besides  the  problem  of  representation  we  examined  that 
of  immediate  intelligibility,  a  difficult  problem,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  intelligences. 

The  disputes  on  the  value  of  different  principles,  as  to 
which  has  the  right  to  be  called  fundamental,  originate  in  a 
confusion  of  ideas.  We  attempt  to  compare  things  of  very 
diverse  orders,  whereas  this  is  impossible.  Descartes'  prin- 
ciple is  the  enunciation  of  a  simple  fact  of  consciousness  ; 
that  of  contradiction,  an  objective  truth,  the  indispensable 
condition  of  every  cognition  :  that  of  the  Cartesians  is  the 
expression  of  a  law  of  our  mind.  The  three,  each  in  its  own 
way  and  sphere,  are  necessary ;  no  one  of  them  is  totally 
independent  of  the  others ;  the  ruin  of  any  one  destroys 
our  intelligence. 

We  have  various  criteria ;  but  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  three :  consciousness,  or  internal  sense,  evidence,  and 
intellectual  instinct,  or  common  sense.  Consciousness  em- 
braces all  facts  intimately  present  to  our  soul  as  purely  sub- 
jective; evidence  extends  to  all  objective  truths,  upon 
which  our  reason  is  exercised ;  intellectual  instinct  is  the 
natural  inclination  to  assent  in  cases  which  lie  Avithout  the 
domain  of  consciousness  and  evidence. 

The  intellectual  instinct  obliges  us  to  give  an  objective 
value  to  ideas ;  in  this  case  it  mingles  with  the  truths  of 
evidence,  and  is,  in  ordinary  language,  confounded  with 
evidence. 
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When  the  intellectual  instinct  operates  upon  non-evident 
objects  and  inclines  us  to  assent,  it  is  called  common  sense. 

Consciousness  and  the  intellectual  instinct  constitute  the 
other  criteria. 

The  criterion  of  evidence  includes  two  things :  the  ap- 
pearance of  ideas,  which  belongs  to  consciousness  ;  the  ob- 
jective value,  existing  or  possible,  which  belongs  to  the 
intellectual  instinct. 

The  testimony  of  the  senses  also  has  two  parts :  sensa- 
tion as  purely  subjective,  and  this  pertains  to  consciousness ; 
and  the  belief  in  the  objectiveness  of  sensations,  and  this 
pertains  to  the  intellectual  instinct. 

The  testimony  of  human  authorit}^  is  composed  of  that 
of  the  senses,  which  place  us  in  relation  with  our  fellow- 
men,  and  that  of  the  intellectual  instinct,  which  induces  us 
to  believe  them. 

Not  everything  is  susce23tible  of  proof;  but  every  cri- 
terion stands  the  test  of  reason.  The  criterion  of  con- 
sciousness is  a  primitive  fact  of  our  nature ;  in  that  of  evi- 
dence we  discover  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  reason  itself;  in  that  of  the  intellectual  instinct  by 
which  we  make  our  ideas  objective,  is  found  a  law  of  our 
nature  likewise  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  rea- 
son ;  in  that  of  common  sense,  properly  so  called,  is  the  in- 
stinctive assent  to  truths,  which,  when  examined,  are  seen 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable  ;  in  that  of  the  senses,  and  in  that 
of  human  authority,  we  discover  the  same  thing  as  in  the 
other  cases  of  common  sense,  which  is  a  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  necessities  of  sensation,  intellectual,  and  moral  life. 

The  criteria  do  not  conflict  with,  but  mutually  aid  and 
confirm  each  other.  Neither  is  reason  at  war  Avith  nature, 
nor  nature  with  reason ;  both  are  necessary  to  us ;  both 
direct  us  with  certainty,  although  they  are  both  liable  to 
err,  since  they  belong  to  a  limited  and  very  feeble  being. 
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388.  The  philosophy  which  considers  man  only  under  a 
single  aspect  is  incomplete,  and  in  danger  of  becoming 
false.  So  far  as  certainty  is  concerned,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  this  last  observation :  to  become  excessively  exclu- 
sive is  to  place  one's  self  on  the  brink  of  error.  We  may 
analyze  if  we  will  the  sources  of  truth  ;  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  their  connection  when  examining  them  sepa- 
rately. To  begin  by  conceiving  a  system,  and  then  making 
every  thing  conform  to  its  demands,  is  to  place  truth  in  the 
bed  of  Procrustes.  Unity  is  a  great  good ;  but  we  must  be 
satisfied  mth  the  measure  imposed  upon  us  by  nature.  We 
must  seek  truth  by  human  means,  and  in  proportion  to  our 
capacity.  The  faculties  of  our  soul  are  subject  to  certain 
laws,  which  we  cannot  abstract. 

One  of  the  most  constant  laws  of  our  being  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  simultaneous  exercise  of  our  faculties,  not  only  in 
order  to  become  certain  of  truth,  but  even  to  discover  it. 
Man  joins  the  greatest  multiplicity  with  simplicity :  his  soul 
is  one,  is  endowed  with  various  faculties,  and  united  to  a 
body  of  such  variety  and  complication  as  to  be  called  with 
much  reason  a  little  world.  His  faculties  are  in  intimate 
and  mutual  relation ;  they  exert  a  continuous  influence 
upon  each  other.  To  isolate  them  is  to  mutilate,  and  some- 
times to  extinguish  them.  This  remark  is  important,  for  it 
indicates  the  radical  vice  of  all  exclusive  philosophy. 

If  a  man  have  no  sensations,  his  understanding  has  no 
materials,  nor  has  it  that  stimulus,  without  which  it  remains 
dormant.  When  God  united  our  soul  and  body,  it  was 
that  one  might  aid  the  other ;  wherefore  he  established  that 
admirable  correspondence  between  the  impressions  of  the 
body  and  the  affections  of  the  soul,  which,  therefore,  needs 
the  body  as  a  medium,  as  an  instrument,  whether  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body  upon  it  be  supposed  to  be  a  true  action, 
or  only  a  simple  occasion  of  causality  of  a  higher  order. 
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If  a  man,  having  no  sensations,  were  to  think,  he  would 
only  think  as  a  pure  spirit ;  he  would  not  be  in  relation 
with  the  external  world,  nor  would  he  be  a  man  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  this  word.  In  such  a  case  the  body 
is  superfluous,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
united  to  the  soul. 

If  we  admit  sensations,  and  abstract  reason,  man  is 
converted  into  a  brute.  He  feels,  but  does  not  think :  he 
experiences  impressions,  but  does  not  combine  them,  for  he 
is  incapable  of  reflecting.  Every  thing  succeeds  in  him  as 
a  series  of  necessary,  isolated  phenomena,  which  indicate 
nothing,  lead  to  nothing,  and  are  nothing  but  affections  of 
a  particular  being  who  does  not  comprehend  them,  nor  ren- 
der to  himself  an  account  of  them.  It  is  even  difficult  to 
say  of  what  kind  are  his  relations  with  the  external  world. 
Arguing  from  appearances  and  analogy,  it  is  probable  that 
brutes  also  make  their  sensations  objective ;  but  ordinarily, 
their  objectiveness  differs  from  ours.  Let  us  take  sleep  for 
example.  If  brutes  sleep,  and  they  probably  do  sleep,  as 
certain  appearances  seem  to  indicate,  it  would  not  be  strange 
should  they  not  distingush  as  we  do  between  waking  and 
sleeping.  ^ 

This  supposes  some  reflection  upon  acts,  some  compari- 
son between  the  order  and  constancy  of  some,  and  the  dis- 
order and  inconstancy  of  others ;  a  reflection  which  man 
makes  even  in  infancy,  and  continues  to  make  all  his  life 
without  adverting  to  it.  When  we  awake  from  a  deep 
sleep,  we  sometimes  remain  for  several  moments  in  doubt 
if  we  are  asleep  or  awake :  this  doubt  alone  supposes  a  com- 
parative reflection  of  the  two  states.  What  do  we  do  in 
order  to  resolve  this  doubt  ?  We  examine  the  place  where 
we  are ;  and  the  fact  that  we  are  abed,  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  night,  indicate  that  the  previous  vision  had  no 
connection  with  our  situation,  and  therefore  that  we  were 
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asleep.  Without  this  reflection,  the  sensations  of  sleeping 
and  waking  would  be  connected,  and  all  confounded  in  one 
and  the  same  class. 

The  instinct  conceded  to  brutes,  but  denied  to  men,  shows 
that  reason  Avas  given  to  us  in  order  to  appreciate  sensa- 
tions. 

There  are,  then,  in  man  no  criteria  of  truth  absolutely 
isolated.  They  are  all  in  relation  with  each  other,  they 
mutually  affirm  and  complete  each  other ;  for  we  must  note 
that  those  truths,  of  which  all  men  are  certain,  do  in  some 
sense  rest  upon  all  the  criteria. 

Sensations  instinctively  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  and  if  this  belief  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  reason,  it  confirms  the  same  truth, 
resting  upon  the  general  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
pure  imderstanding  knows  certain  principles,  and  assents 
to  them  as  to  necessary  truths.  The  senses,  if  these  prin- 
ciples be  submitted  to  their  experience,  confirm  them  as 
much  as  their  own  perfection,  or  that  of  the  instruments 
which  they  use,  permit.  "All  the  radii  of  a  circle  are 
equal."  This  is  a  necessary  truth.  The  senses  perceive  no 
perfect  circle,  but  they  see  that  the  more  perfect  the  instru- 
ment is  with  which  they  construct  it,  so  much  more  nearly 
equal  are  the  radii,  "  There  is  no  change  without  a  cause 
to  produce  it."  The  senses  cannot  prove  the  proposition' 
in  all  its  universality,  for  they  are  by  nature  limited  to  a 
determinate  number  of  particular  cases ;  but,  so  far  as  their 
experience  goes,  they  discover  the  order  of  such  a  depend- 
ence in  the  succession  of  phenomena. 

The  senses  mutually  aid  each  other.  The  sensation  of 
one  sense  is  compared  with  those  of  the  others,  when  there 
arises  a  doubt  as  to  its  correspondence  with  its  object.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  whistling  of  the  wind ;  but  our  hearing 
has  more  than  once  deceived  us :  to  make  sure  of  the  truth 
11 
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we  look  at  trees  or  other  objects.  We  see  a  figure,  but 
there  is  not  light  suificient  to  distinguish  it  from  a  shadow, 
we  approach  and  touch  it. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  also  exercise  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  each  other.  Ideas  rectify  sentiments, 
and  sentiments  ideas.  The  value  of  the  ideas  of  one  order 
is  verified  by  those  of  anotlier  order ;  and  the  same  with 
sentiments.  Pity  for  one  suffering  punishment  inspires  the 
pardon  of  all  criminals ;  the  indignation  inspired  at  seeing 
the  victims  of  crime,  induces  to  the  apphcation  of  punish- 
ment ;  both  sentiments  involve  something  that  is  good ;  but 
the  one  would  engender  impunity,  the  other  cruelty ;  it  is 
to  temper  them  that  the  ideas  of  justice  exist.  But  this 
justice  in  its  turn  might  pronounce  excessively  absolute 
sentences;  justice  is  one,  and  the  circumstances  of  peoples 
very  different.  Justice  only  considers  the  culpability,  and 
consequently  pronounces  such  sentences.  A  sentence  may 
not  be  proper ;  for  here  come  in  other  moral  ideas  of  a  dis- 
tinct order,  the  amendment  of  the  guilty  joined  with  rep- 
aration made  to  the  injured  party;  ideas  also  of  public 
convenience  which  are  not  repugnant  to  sound  morals,  and 
Avhich  may  direct  their  application. 

Complete  truth,  like  perfect  good,  exists  only  with  har- 
mony. This  is  a  necessary  law,  and  to  it  man  is  subject. 
Since  we  do  not  intuitively  see  the  infinite  truth  in  which 
all  truths  are  one,  and  all  good  is  one ;  and  as  we  are  in  re- 
lation with  a  world  of  finite,  and  consequently  multiple 
beings,  we  need  different  powers  to  place  us  in  contact,  so 
to  speak,  with  this  variety  of  truths  and  finite  goods ;  but 
as  they,  in  their  turn,  spring  from  one  same  principle,  and 
are  directed  to  one  same  end,  they  are  submitted  to  har- 
mony, which  is  the  unity  of  multiplicity. 

339.  With  these  doctrines  we  believe  philosophy  with- 
out skepticism  to  be  possible.  Examination  is  not  excluded ; 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  extended  and  completed.  This  method 
has  another  advantage;  it  does  not  make  philosophy 
extravagant,  and  philosophers  exceptional.  Philosophy 
cannot  be  so  generalized  as  to  become  popular ;  human 
nature  is  opposed  to  this ;  but  there  is  not  on  the  other 
hand  any  necessity  of  condemning  it  to  a  misanthropic  iso- 
lation by  force  of  extravagant  professions.  In  such  a  case 
philosophy  degenerates  into  philosophism.  Exposition  of 
facts,  conscientious  examination,  clear  language ;  such  we 
conceive  sound  philosophy  to  be.  This  does  not  require  it 
to  cease  to  be  profound,  unless  by  profoundness  be  meant 
darkness.  The  rays  of  the  sun  light  up  the  remotest  depths 
of  space. 

840.  I  am  aware  that  some  philosophers  of  our  age 
think  otherwise,  that  they  deem  it  necessary,  when  they  ex- 
amine the  fundamental  questions  of  philosoph}'',  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
in  order  to  examine,  or  that  in  order  to  become  philoso- 
phers we  ought  to  become  madmen.  We  may  render  the 
unreasonableness  and  extravagance  of  these  masters  of  hu- 
manity sensible  by  an  allegory,  although  the  simplicity  of 
my  language  may  somewhat  mortify  their  philosophical 
profoundness.  The  reader  needs  some  solace  and  rest,  now 
that  he  has  followed  me  through  such  abstruse  treatises, 
which  all  the  power  of  the  writer  does  not  suffice  to  illus- 
trate, and  still  lest  to  render  attractive. 

A  noble,  rich,  and  numerous  family  preserves  in  mag- 
nificent archives  the  records  of  its  nobility,  alliances,  and 
possessions.  Some  of  these  documents  are  hardly  legible, 
either  on  account  of  the  handwriting,  their  great  antiquity, 
or  the  wear  and  tear  of  years.  There  is  also  a  suspicion 
that  many  of  these  documents  are  apocryphal ;  although  it 
is  certain  that  many  must  be  authentic,  since  the  nobility 
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and  other  rights  of  the  family,  so  universally  recognized, 
must  be  founded  on  some  of  them,  and  it  is  known  that  no 
other  exists.  Such  is  the  state  of  things.  Some  curious 
person  enters  the  archives,  and  casting  a  glance  upon  the 
shelves,  recesses,  and  drawers,  says :  "  This  is  all  confusion  ; 
to  distinguish  what  is  authentic  from  the  apocryphal,  and 
put  all  in  good  order,  we  must  light  a  fire  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  archives,  and  then  examine  the  ashes." 

What  shall  we  think  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  This  cu- 
rious person  is  the  philosopher  who,  to  distinguish  the  true 
and  the  false  in  our  cognitions,  begins  by  denying  all  truth, 
all  certainty,  all  reason. 

We  may  be  told  that  there  is  no  question  of  denying, 
but  of  doubting;  but  whoever  doubts- all  truth,  destroys 
it ;  whoever  doubts  all  certainty  denies  it ;  whoever  doubts 
all  reason  annihilates  it.  Prudence  and  common  sense  in 
small  things  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  wisdom 
in  great  things.  Let  us  go  on  with  our  allegory,  and  see 
what  common  sense  would  indicate  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  case. 

To  take  an  inventory  of  whatever  now  exists,  without 
forgetting  any  thing,  hoAvever  contemptible  it  may  appear ; 
to  make  such  temporary  classifications  as  are  deemed  most 
proper  to  facilitate  the  examination,  reserving  the  final 
classification  to  the  close ;  to  note  carefully  dates,  charac- 
ters, references,  and  thus  to  distinguish  priority  and  pos- 
teriority ;  to  see  if  there  may  be  found  some  primitive  docu- 
ments, referring  to  others  anterior,  which  certify  the  origin 
of  the  family ;  to  establish  clear  rules  for  the  distinguishing 
that  which  is  primitive  from  what  is  only  secondary  ;  and 
not  to  insist  on  referring  all  documents  to  one  alone,  exact- 
ing a  unity  which,  perhaps,  they  have  not ;  for  it  may  have 
happened  that  there  were  several  primitive  and  mutually 
independent  documents.     It  would  even  be  advisalile  in 
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distinguishing  the  authentic  from  the  apocryphal  not  to 
burn  any  thing,  for  the  apocr}- phal  sometimes  aids  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  authentic,  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  who  were  the  falsifiers,  and  what  their  motives. 
Moreover,  who  knows  but  what  he  judges  a  document  to 
be  apocryphal,  which  seems  to  him  so  to  be  solely  because 
he  does  not  understand  it  ?  Care,  then,  is  to  be  taken  to 
make  a  due  separation,  and  if  the  apocryphal  is  of  no  use 
in  establishing  titles,  or  in  defending  them,  it  may  serve  for 
the  history  of  the  archives,  which  is  no  irifling  reason  for 
distinguishing  the  apocryphal  from  the  authentic. 

The  human  mind  does  not  examine  itself  until  well  de- 
veloped ;  then,  at  the  first  glance,  it  sees  in  itself  a  connec- 
tion of  sensations,  ideas,  judgments,  and  affections  of  a 
thousand  kinds,  the  whole  interwoven  in  an  inextricable 
manner.  To  increase  the  complication,  it  is  not  alone,  but 
in  intimate  relation  with  its  like,  in  mutual  communica- 
tion of  sensations,  ideas,  and  sentiments ;  and  all  in  their 
turn  in  contact  with,  and  under  the  influence  of,  dissimilar 
beings  of  amazing  variety,  the  union  of  which  forms  the 
universe.  Shall  it  begin  by  throwing  it  all  down  ?  Shall 
it  reduce  all  to  ashes,  and  hope  to  rise  like  the  phenix  from 
the  pyre?  Sliall  it  arbitrarily  invent  a  fact,  a  principle, 
and  say  :  "  I  must  have  a  resting-point,  I  will  take  this,  and 
upon  it  I  will  found  science !"  Shall  we,  before  examining, 
before  analyzing,  say :  "  all  this  is  one  ;  there  is  nothing  if 
there  be  not  absolute  unity ;  in  it  I  place  myself,  and  all 
that  I  do  not  see  from  my  point  of  view  I  reject?"  No! 
what  we  have  to  do,  is  first  to  ascertain  what  is  in  our 
mind,  and  then  to  examine,  classify  it,  and  give  to  it  its  true 
value ;  not  commence  by  mad  and  impotent  efforts  against 
nature,  but  to  lend  an  attentive  car  to  her  inspirations. 

There  is  no  philosophy  without  a  philosopher ;  no  reason 
without  a  rational  being;  the  existence  of  the  subject  is 
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tlieu  a  necessary  supposition.  No  reason  is  possible  if  the 
contradiction  of  being  and  not-being  be  possible ;  all  rea- 
son, then,  supposes  the  principle  of  contradiction  to  be  true. 
"When  we  examine  reason  it  is  reason  that  examines;  it 
needs  rules,  light;  all  examination,  then,  supposes  this 
light,  the  evidence  and  the  legitimacy  of  its  criterion.  Man 
does  not  make  himself,  he  finds  himself  already  made ;  it 
is  not  he  who  imposes  the  conditions  of  his  being ;  he  finds 
them  already  im^DOsed.  These  conditions  are  the  laws  of 
his  being,  and  why  contend  against  them?  "Besides  fac- 
titious prejudices,"  says  Schelling,  "  man  has  others  primor- 
dial^ placed  in  him  not  by  education,  but  by  nature  herself^ 
which  in  all  men  hold  the  place  of  principles  of  cognition, 
and  are  a  shoal  to  the  free-thinker."  For  my  own  part  I 
do  not  seek  to  be  more  than  all  men ;  if  I  cannot  be  a 
philosopher  without  ceasing  to  be  a  man,  I  renounce  phi- 
losophy and  adhere  to  humanity. 


BOOK    SECOND. 


ON      SENSATION 


ON    SENSATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SENSATION     IN     ITSELF. 


1.  Sensatioist  considered  in  itself  is  simply  an  internal 
affection;  but  it  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  judg- 
ment. This  judgment  may  be  more  or  less  explicit  and 
more  or  less  noticed  by  the  subject  of  the  sensation. 

Suppose  I  see  two  architectural  ornaments  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  I  discover  no  difference  between  them.  In 
this  sensation  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered. 

I.  The  internal  affection  which  we  call  seeing.  On  this 
point  all  doubt  is  impossible.  Whether  I  am  asleep  or 
awake,  raving  or  in  my  sober  senses,  whether  the  orna- 
ments are  alike  or  unlike,  whether,  in  fine,  they  exist  or 
not,  there  still  exists  in  my  soul  the  representation  which  I 
call  seeing  the  ornaments. 

II.  I  also  at  the  same  time  form  a  judgment  that,  besides 
the  internal  affection  which  I  experience,  the  ornaments 
exist,  that  they  are  in  reUef,  and  that  they  are  before  my 
eyes.  In  this  judgment  I  may  be  deceived ;  for  I  may  be 
asleep  or  in  a  delirium  ;  it  may  be  that  the  ornaments  are 
behind  me,  and  that  I  only  see  their  reflection  in  a  mirror ; 
it  may  be  that  what  I  see  is  only  a  paper  placed  in  such  a 
manner  behind  a  glass,  as  to  make  upon  the  retina  of  my 
eyes  the  same  impression  as  the  ornaments  would  if  they 
were  really  present ;  or,  finally,  it  may  all  be  the  work  of  a 
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skilful  painter  wlio  lias  given  this  illusory  appearance  to 
liis  canvas. 

From  this  we  see  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
internal  fact  of  sensation,  it  is  possible : 

1.  That  there  is  no  external  object. 

II.  That  the  objects  exists,  but  not  in  the  position  sup- 
jDOsed. 

III.  That  the  object  is  not  the  architectural  ornaments. 
ly.  That  both  are  plane  surfaces ;  or,  that  one  is  in  re- 
lief, and  the  other  a  plane. 

This  brings  us  to  the  evident  conclusion  that  mere  sensa- 
tion has  no  necessary  relation  to  an  external  object ;  for  it 
not  only  can,  but  it  not  unfrequently  does,  exist  without 
any  such  object. 

This  correspondence  of  the  internal  to  the  external  be- 
longs to  the  judgment  which  accompanies  sensation,  not  to 
sensation  itself 

If  brutes  refer  their  sensations  to  objects,  as  they  proba- 
bly do,  instinct  must  supply  in  them  the  want  of  judgment, 
as  in  the  child  who  has  not  acquired  the  use  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties. 

Sensation,  therefore,  in  itself  considered,  affirms  nothing. 
It  is  a  mere  affection  of  our  being,  an  effect  produced  in 
our  soul,  and  does  not  determine  whether  there  is  any 
action  of  an  external  object  upon  our  senses,  nor  whether 
the  object  is  what  it  seems  to  be. 

2.  Let  us  imagine  an  animal  reduced  to  the  one  sense  of 
touch,  and  that  not  developed  as  in  us,  but  confined  to  a 
few  rude  impressions  like  those  of  heat  and  cold,  warmth 
and  dryness  ;  and  let  us  compare  it  with  human  sensibility. 
What  an  immense  distance  between  the  two !  Sensibility 
iu  such  an  animal  borders  on  insensibilit}^,  whilst  in  man  it 
approaches  intelligence,  the  representations  of  his  senses 
are  so  varied  and  so  extended  as  to  produce  within  him  a 
whole  world,  and  they  might  produce  infinite  others.    Man 
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is  at  the  higliest  round  of  tlie  ladder,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion goes,  but  who  can  tell  how  much  higher  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  go  ? 

3.  However  developed  and  perfected  we  suppose  sensi- 
bility, it  falls  far  short  of  intelligence,  from  which  it  must 
ever  remain  separated,  as  from  a  faculty  of  a  different  order. 
Though  we  suppose  the  sensitive  faculties  capable  of  indefi- 
nite perfectibility,  they  can  never  reach  the  sphere  of  intel- 
ligence, properly  so  called.  This  perfectibility  would  lie 
in  a  different  order,  eternally  distinct  from  that  of  intellec- 
tual beings.  If  we  suppose  a  color  infinitely  perfected,  it 
will  never  become  a  sound,  a  sound  a  taste,  a  taste  a  sound, 
nor  a  sound  a  color ;  because  perfectibility  is  confined  to 
its  own  order.  Therefore,  however  it  may  be  perfected, 
sensibility  can  never  become  intelligence. 

This  observation  will  serve  to  guard  against  one  of  the 
most  fatal  errors  of  our  age,  which  consists  in  regarding 
the  universe  as  the  result  of  a  mysterious  force,  which,  de- 
veloping itself  by  a  continual  movement,  at  once  sponta- 
neous and  necessary,  goes  on  giving  birth  to  beings  and  ele- 
vating species  by  a  perpetual  transformation.  Thus  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  vegetable  organization  would  pro- 
duce the  animal  faculties ;  these  being  perfected  would  be- 
come sensitive,  and  in  measure  as  they  progressed  in  the 
order  of  sensation  they  would  approach  the  realm  of  intel- 
ligence, and  would  finally  attain  it.  There  is  not  a  little 
analogy  between  this  system  and  that  which  makes  thought 
a  transformed  sensation ;  it  effaces  the  dividing  line  between 
intelligent  and  non-intelligent  beings ;  the  sensations  of  an 
oyster  may,  according  to  it,  be  so  perfected  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  Bossuet  or  of 
Leibnitz ;  and  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  man- 
statue  would  be  an  emblem  of  the  development  of  the  uni- 
verse. 
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i.  It  may  liave  been  already  remarked  that  we  are  no"w 
speaking  of  tlie  sensitive  faculty  in  itself  considered,  ab- 
stracting from  its  relations  to  external  objects ;  and  tliat 
we  therefore  comprehend  in  the  word  sensation,  all  affec- 
tions of  the  senses,  whether  actually  produced,  recollected, 
or  imagined  ;  that  is,  all  affections  in  all  degrees  from  the 
first  direct  consciousness  of  them,  or  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  being  which  experiences  them,  until  they 
reach  the  limit  where  intelligence,  strictly  so  called,  com- 
mences. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
the  sensible  and  the  intelligible;  this  rec[uires  profound 
and  extensive  studies  upon  sensations  compared  with  ideas, 
which  does  not  belong  to  this  place :  but  it  will  be  well  to 
have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  this  line,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  in  a  most  subtle  matter,  in  which  every 
error  is  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 

5.  In  Avhat  does  sensation  consist  ?  What  is  its  internal 
nature  ?  We  only  know  that  it  is  a  modification  of  our 
being,  and  that  we  cannot  explain  it.  No  words  suffice  to 
convey  an  idea  of  a  sensation  to  one  who  has  never  ex- 
perienced it.  The  man  born  blind  may  listen  to  all  that 
philosophers  have  said  and  written  on  light  and  colors,  but 
can  never  imagine  what  light  and  colors  are. 

Experience  is  the  only  teacher  here ;  and  thus,  if  we 
suppose  a  man's  senses  to  be  changed  so  that  green  appears 
to  him  purple,  and  purple  green,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
stant communication  with  other  men,  he  will  never  be 
freed  from  his  error,  and  he  AviU  never  suspect  that  during 
his  whole  life  he  has  made  use  of  the  words  green  and 
purple  in  a  different  sense  from  other  men. 

6.  Analogy  and  nature  incline  us  to  believe  that  brutes 
are  not  mere  machines,  but  that  they  also  have  sensations. 
The  vast  scale  over  which  irrational  beings  are  distributed. 
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shows  that  tlie  faculty  of  feeling  is  spread  over  tlie  universe 
in  different  degrees,  and  witli  a  wonderful  profusion. 

Our  experience  is  confined  to  tlie  globe  in  which  we 
live  ;  but  are  the  limits  of  sensitive  life  the  same  as  those 
of  our  experience  ?  Even  on  this  globe  our  observation  is 
confined  to  what  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  and  the 
instruments  which  we  use,  permit ;  but  how  far  is  the 
chain  of  life  prolonged  ?  Where  is  its  term  ?  Is  there  not 
some  participation  of  this  mysterious  faculty  in  those  be- 
ings which  we  hold  to  be  inanimate  ?  Is  the  universe,  as 
Leibnitz  pretends,  composed  of  a  collection  of  monads  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  perception?  This  is  indeed  an  un- 
founded hypothesis ;  but  since  our  means  of  observation 
are  so  limited,  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  assign  boun- 
daries to  the  realm  of  life. 

7.  We  ordinarily  speak  of  the  faculty  of  sensation  as  of 
something  belonging  to  a  very  inferior  order ;  so  it  is,  in 
fact,  if  compared  with  intellectual  faculties ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  it,  in  itself  considered,  from  being  a  wonderful 
phenomenon,  of  a  nature  to  astonish  and  confound  all  who 
meditate  upon  it. 

Sensation !  With  this  word  alone  we  pass  an  immense 
gap  in  the  scale  of  beings.  What  is  the  non-sensible  com- 
pared with  the  sensible?  The  insensible  is,  but  expe- 
riences not  that  it  is ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  itself:  the 
sensible  experiences  that  it  is ;  and  there  is  in  it  something 
besides  itself,  all  that  it  feels,  all  that  is  represented  in  it. 
The  insensible,  although  surrounded  with  beings,  is  in  com- 
plete isolation,-^— in  solitude ;  the  sensible,  although  alone, 
may  be  in  a  world  of  infinitely  varied  representations. 

8.  The  idea  of  the  me  is  in  some  sense  applicable  to 
every  sensitive  being ;  for  sensation  is  inconceivable  with- 
out a  jjermanent  being,  which  experiences  what  is  tran- 
sitory;  that  is,  without  a  being  which  is  one  in  the  midst  of 
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multiplicity.  Every  sensible  being,  were  it  capable  of  re 
flection,  might,  in  its  own  way,  say  /;  for  it  is  true  of  all 
of  them  that  it  is  one  same  being  that  experiences  the 
variety  of  sensations.  Without  this  bond,  this  unity,  there 
is  no  one  sensible  being,  but  a  succession  of  sensations  as 
imconnected  j)henomena  of  the  whole. 

9.  There  is  no  sensation  without  direct  consciousness; 
for,  as  this  is  nothing  but  the  very  presence  of  the  phenom- 
enon to  the  being  experiencing  it,  it  would  be  contradic- 
tory to  say  that  it  feels  without  consciousness.  A  sensation 
experienced,  is  a  sensation  present ;  a  sensation  not  pres- 
ent, that  is,  not  experienced,  is  inconceivable,  is  an  absurd- 
ity.* 

10.  Every  sensation  involves  presence,  or  direct  con- 
sciousness, but  not  representation.  I  think  this  distinction 
important.  The  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  are 
not  representative ;  they  remain  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
object.  The  being  experiencing  them  might  believe  him- 
self enclosed  in  himself,  in  an  absolute  solitude,  with  no  re- 
lation to  other  beings ;  but  touch,  and,  above  all,  sight,  are 
by  their  nature  representative;  they  involve  relation  to 
objects;  and  they  imply  relation  to  other  beings,  not  as  to 
mere  causes  of  the  internal  affection,  but  as  the  originals 
represented  in  the  sensation. 

The  class  of  sensible  beings  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
representation  seems  to  be  of  an  order  very  superior  to  the 
others ;  these  beings  not  only  have  consciousness,  but  also 
a  mysterious  power  whereby  they  see  within  themselves 
an  entire  world, 

11.  What  is  the  most  perfect  degree  of  sensitive  life? 
What  the  most  imperfect?  These  questions  we  cannot 
answer,  for  we  cannot  judge  of  these  things  otherwise  than 

See  Bk.  IL,  Ch.  XXIII.,  §  226. 
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by  experience  and  analogy.  But  viewing  the  immensity 
of  the  scale,  experience  shows  ns  we  may  infer  that  nature 
is  far  richer  than  we  imagine.  Let  us  not  disturb  its  pro- 
found secrets,  but  be  content  to  suspect  that  they  exist. 


CHAPTBE    II. 

MATTER    IS    INCAPABLE    OF    SENSATION. 

12.  The  phenomenon  of  sensibility  reveals  to  us  the 
existence  of  an  order  of  beings  distinct  from  matter.  IIoav- 
ever  perfect  we  may  suppose  material  organization,  it 
cannot  rise  to  sensation;  matter  is  wholly  incapable  of 
sensation;  and  the  absurd  system  of  materialism  can 
neither  explain  the  phenomena  of  intelligence,  nor  even  of 
sensation. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  us  that  we  do  not  know 
the  intrinsical  nature  of  sensitive  being,  or  of  matter ;  it  is 
enough  to  know  their  essential  properties,  in  order  to  infer 
with  certainty  that  they  belong  to  distinct  orders.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  principal  idea  of  the  essence  of  things  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  absolute  contra- 
diction ;  thousands  of  times  we  consider  two  geometrical 
figures  whose  essential  property  we  do  not  know ;  yet  not, 
therefore,  do  we  fail  to  see  that  they  are  different,  and  that 
one  cannot  possibly  be  the  other. 

Matter,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  its  es- 
sential property,  is  necessarily  a  composite  being ;  matter 
without  parts,  is  not  matter.  A  composite  being,  although 
called  one,  inasmuch  as  its  parts  are  united  together, 
and  conspire  to  the  same  end,  is  always  a  collection 
of  many  beings ;  for  the  parts  though  united  arc  still  dis- 
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tinct  If  sensation  could  be  predicated  of  a  composite 
being,  the  sensitive  would  not  be  a  single  being,  but  a  col- 
lection of  beings;  but  sensation  essentially  belongs  to  a 
being  wliicli  is  one^  and  if  divided  is  destroyed ;  therefore, 
no  composite  being,  however  well  organized,  is  capable  of 
sensation. 

If  we  observe  what  takes  place  in  us,  and  reason  from 
analogy,  to  other  sensitive  beings,  we  shall  discover  amid 
the  variety  of  sensations  a  single  being  which  perceives 
them ;  it  is  one  and  the  same  being  that  hears,  sees,  touches, 
smells,  and  tastes ;  that  remembers  sensations  after  they 
have  disappeared;  that  seeks  them  when  agreeable,  and 
avoids  them  when  unpleasant,  enjoys  the  former  and  suffers 
in  the  latter.  All  this  enters  into  the  idea  of  sensitive 
being;  if  brutes  had  not  this  common  subject  of  all  sensa- 
tions ;  were  they  not  one  in  the  midst  of  multiplicity,  iden- 
tical in  diversity,  and  ^3f?r??2ane?i(!  under  succession,  they 
would  not  be  sensitive  beings,  such  as  we  conceive  them  to 
be ;  they  would  have  no  sensation,  properly  so  called ;  fbr 
there  is  no  sensation,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  under- 
stand it,  without  a  being  affected  by  it,  a  being  which  per- 
ceives it. 

K  we  imagine  a  flow  and  ebb  of  sensations  without  any 
connection,  without  a  constant  being  to  experience  them, 
the  result  will  not  be  a  sensitive  being,  but  a  collection  of 
phenomena,  each  one  of  which  by  itself  alone  offers  the 
same  difficulty  as  all  united,  the  necessity  of  a  being  to 
experience  it. 

13.  Let  us  take  a  being  composed  of  two  parts,  A  and 
B,  and  see  if  it  can  acquire,  for  instance,  the  sensation  of 
sound.  If  both  parts  perceive,  either  both  perceive  the 
whole  sound,  or  each  a  portion  of  it.  If  both  perceive  it 
entire,  one  of  them  is  superfluous,  for  we  are  only  seeking 
to  explain  the  realization  of  the  phenomenon,  Avhich  Avould 
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thus  be  verified  in  one  alone.  If  each  part  hear  the  sound, 
not  entire,  but  only  a  portion  of  it,  we  shall  have  a  divided 
sound ;  and  what  is  the  division  of  a  sound  ? 

But  even  such  an  imaginary  division  does  not  serve  to 
explain  the  phenomenon ;  for  the  part  of  the  sound  per- 
ceived by  A  will  not  be  perceived  by  B  ;  never,  therefore, 
will  there  result  a  complete  sensation. 

Shall  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  be  in  relation,  and  to  mu- 
tually communicate  their  corresponding  parts  ?  But  then 
A  perceives  all  its  own  part  and  also  what  B  communi- 
cates to  it :  of  what  use,  then,  is  B,  if  A  perceives  the 
whole  ?  Why  not  place  the  whole  primitive  sensation  in 
A  ?  We  here  see  that  such  a  communication  is  an  absurd 
hypothesis,  since  it  would  make  a  successive  and  mutual 
communication  of  the  parts,  and  a  perception  by  each  of  its 
own  part,  and  also  of  that  transmitted  to  it  by  the  others, 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  an  entire  sensation.  Thus 
we  should  have  not  one  sensation  only,  but  as  many  as 
there  are  parts ;  not  one  sensitive  being  only,  but  as  many 
such  beings  as  there  are  parts. 

This  hypothesis  of  communication  of  the  parts  paves 
the  way  for  our  system,  since  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
unity  to  constitute  sensation.  Why  do  the  parts  mutually 
communicate  what  they  have  respectively  perceived  ?  Be- 
cause an  entire  sensation  could  not  otherwise  be  formed, 
and  so  each  part  must  receive  what  it  has  not  of  itself. 
The  object  of  this  is,  that  each  one  may  perceive  the  whole ; 
the  sensation,  therefore,  must  be  wholly  in  only  one  sub- 
ject ;  therefore,  at  the  very  time  that  unity  is  denied,  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary. 

14,  These  parts,  A  and  B,  either  are  simple  or  they  are 
not ;  if  they  arc  simple,  why  persist  in  advocating  material- 
ism, when  we  must  finally  return  to  simple  beings  ?  It  is 
a  manifest  contradiction  to  say  that  sensation  is  an  effect  of 
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organization,  and  yet  place  it  in  a  simple  being,  for  the  sim- 
ple cannot  be  organized ;  there  is  no  organization  where 
there  are  no  parts  organized.  If  we  admit  the  simple  being, 
and  place  the  sensation  in  it,  the  organization  will  then  be, 
if  you  choose,  a  medium,  a  conduit,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  the  realization  of  the  phenomenon ;  then  not  it,  but 
the  simple  being  will  be  the  subject.  If  these  parts  are  not 
simple,  they  are  composed  of  others ;  and  of  these  we  may 
argue  the  same  as  of  the  former;  for  we  must  come  to 
simple  beings,  or  else  proceed  to  infinity.  If  we  admit 
such  a  process,  the  sensible  being  will  not  be  one,  but  infi- 
nite; the  difliculties  encountered  with  only  two  parts,  A 
and  B,  will  be  multiplied  even  to  infinity,  and  so  the  sen- 
sible being  will  be  not  one  but  infinite,  and  every  sensation 
infinite. 

15.  Here  we  find  a  very  serious  difiiculty.  If  matter 
be  incapable  of  perceiving,  the  soul  of  brutes  is  not 
material ;  if  immaterial,  it  is  a  spirit,  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Let  us  determine  well  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
this  difiiculty  will  vanish.  An  immaterial  being  is  not  the 
same  as  a  spirit ;  every  spuit  is  immaterial,  but  not  every 
thing  immaterial  is  a  spirit.  Immaterial  denotes  negation 
of  matter ;  spirit  imphes  more  than  this ;  for  we  understand 
by  it  a  simple  being  endowed  with  understanding  and  free- 
will. The  soul  of  brutes  is  then  immaterial,  but  not  a 
spirit. 

Some  one  may  say,  that  what  is  not  body  is  spirit,  that 
between  these  two  classes  of  beings  there  is  no  medium. 
But  why  ?  Whence  such  certainty  ?  If  it  be  said  that 
there  is  no  medium  between  the  material  and  the  imma- 
terial, this  is  true ;  for  there  is,  in  truth,  no  medium  between 
yes  and  no ;  every  thing  either  is  or  is  not ;  but  there  enters 
into  the  idea  of  spirit  much  more  than  the  simple  negation 
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of  matter ;  there  is  tlie  idea  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and 
free  principle. 

16.  It  may  then  be  asked :  wherein  consists  the  nature 
of  the  soul  of  brutes  ?  And  we  ask,  wherein  consists  the 
nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  things  which  we  perceive  ? 
Do  we  know  this  nature  in  itself  or  in  its  acts  ?  Do  we  see 
our  own  soul  intuitively  ?  Or  do  we,  perchance,  know  it 
by  the  acts  of  which  we  are  conscious  ?  If  so,  we  know 
in  like  manner  the  sensitive  soul  by  its  acts,  that  is,  by  per- 
ception of  the  senses ;  we  know  that  it  is  not  matter,  for 
matter  is  incapable  of  sensation;  and  the  reasons  which 
show  us  that  our  soul  is  a  simple  being,  an  active  principle 
endowed  with  understanding  and  free-will  enable  us  to  say 
that  the  soul  of  brutes  is  a  simple  being  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  feeling,  and  with  instincts  and  appetites  of  the 
sensible  order. 

We  know  not  what  this  active  principle  in  itself  consid- 
ered is,  but  its  acts  show  it  to  be  a  force  superior  to  bodies, 
one  of  the  many  activities  which  are  the  life  of  nature. 
We  encounter  this  living  force  in  a  portion  of  matter  ad- 
mirably organized ;  the  end  of  this  organization  is  the  har- 
monious exercise  of  the  facu.lties  of  that  living  being  which 
we  call  animal.  Not  to  know  what  this  force  in  itself  is, 
does  not  prevent  us  from  affirming  its  existence,  for  phe- 
nomena reveal  it  to  us  in  an  indisputable  manner. 

17.  What,  then,  will  be  the  fate  of  these  souls,  or  living 
forces,  if  the  organization  which  gives  them  life  be  de- 
stroyed? Will  they  be  reduced  to  non-existence,  since, 
not  being  composed  of  parts,  they  cannot  be  decomposed  ? 
Will  they  continue  to  exist  until  their  turn  shall  come  to 
preside  over  a  new  organization  ?  It  will  be  well  to  sepa- 
rate these  various  questions,  and  examine  them  apart. 

If  the  soul  of  brutes  be  not  composed  of  parts,  it  cannot 
perish  by  disorganization ;  what  has  no  organizable  parts 
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is  not  organized,  and  what  is  not  organized  cannot  be  dis- 
organized. Hence  we  infer  that  the  sonl  of  brutes  cannot 
perish  bj  corruption,  properly  so  called ;  for  no  being  not 
composed  of  matter  can.  We  see  not  what  difficulty  can 
arise  from  this  view ;  but  the  question  is  only  resolved  in 
its  negative  part,  for  thus  far  we  know  only  that  the  soul 
of  brutes  cannot  die,  or  be  corrupted  by  decomposition ; 
we  must  know  what  is  done  with  it.  Is  it  annihilated  ? 
Does  it  continue  to  exist?  And  if  so,  in  what  way? 
These  are  different  questions. 

First  of  all  we  must  observe,  that  we  have  here  only 
conjectures,  and  these  rather  as  to  the  possibility  than  as 
to  the  reality.  Philosophy  may  indeed  enable  us  to  see 
what  may  be,  but  not  what  is,  for  we  can  know  the  reality 
only  by  experience,  which  in  the  present  case  we  cannot 
have.  "When  sound  philosophy,  examining  this  point,  is 
asked  what  is,  its  best  reply  is,  that  it  knows  not;  if  it 
is  asked  what  may  be,  it  enters  into  an  argumentation 
founded  on  general  principles,  and  more  especially  upon 
analogy. 

18.  It  is  usually  said  that  nothing  is  annihilated ;  but 
this  needs  some  explanation.  What  is  the  meaning  of  an- 
nihilation ?  To  cease  to  be,  so  that  nothing,  which  before 
was,  remains.  If  a  body  be  disorganized,  it  ceases  to  be  as 
an  organized  body ;  but  the  matter  remains,  and  there  is  no 
annihilation.  Is  it  true  that  nothing  is  annihilated  ?  Some 
say  we  must  distinguish  between  substances  and  accidents ; 
for,  as  these  latter  are  a  kind  of  incomplete  beings,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  cease  to  exist,  and 
nothing  of  them  remain ;  but  in  this  disappearance  there  is 
no  annihilation,  strictly  so  called ;  thus  we  see  things  con- 
tinually transformed,  and  undergoing  a  succession  of  acci- 
dents which  cease  to  exist  whenever  the  thing  ceases  to  be 
modified  by  them.     As  to  substances,  there  would  indeed 
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be  true  annihilation  sliould  tliey  cease  to  exist,  but  this 
they  do  not,  because  no  substance  is  annihilated.  Thus 
some  think ;  we  know  not  how  true  this  system  may  be, 
for  we  know  not  upon  what  solid  foundation  it  rests.  If  a 
substance  be  destined  to  an  end,  why  may  it  not  be  anni- 
hilated when  this  end  no  longer  exists  ?  A  created  being 
incessantly  needs  the  conservatory  action  of  the  Creator, 
for  which  reason  conservation  is  said  to  be  a  continued  crea- 
tion; when,  then,  the  end  to  which  the  created  substance 
was  destined  ceases,  why  may  it  not  be  annihilated  ?  We 
see  nothing  in  its  being  annihilated  repugnant  to  the  wis- 
dom or  goodness  of  God.  The  artificer  abandons  a  tool  no 
longer  serviceable;  this,  in  Grod,  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  withdrawal  of  his  conservatory  act,  and  in  the  creature, 
to  the  reduction  to  non-existence.  If  it  be  not  repugnant 
to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  for  an  "organized  being 
to  be  disorganized,  or  cease  to  exist  as  an.  organized  being, 
why  may  he  not  allow  a  substance  which  has  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  it  was  created  to  cease  to  exist?  From 
this  we  infer  that  it  would  not  be  against  sound  philosophy 
to  maintain  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  reduced  to  non- 
existence. 

19.  But  supposing  there  is  no  question  of  annihilation, 
is  there  any  reason  against  their  continuing  to  exist  ?  If 
there  be,  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

"We  know  not  of  what  use  they  Avould  be ;  but  we  may 
conjecture  that  absorbed  anew  into  the  bosom  of  nature 
they  would  not  be  useless.  Neither  do  Ave  know  the  use  of 
many  other  beings,  and  yet  we  cannot  therefore  deny  their 
existence,  or  doubt  their  utility.  Who  says  that  the  vital 
principle  residing  in  brutes  can  have  no  object  if  the  or- 
ganization which  it  animates  be  destroyed  ?  Does  the  de- 
struction of  a  plant  involve,  perchance,  the  extinction  of  all 
the  vital  principles  residing  in  it?     Do  these  principles,  by 
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not  operating  upon  tlie  organized  being  jast  destroyed, 
therefore  cease  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  wonderful  labor- 
atory of  nature  ?  Who  will  say  that  a  vital  principle  can- 
not be  useful  if  it  does  not  act  upon  an  object  within  our 
observation  ?  Who  will  assert  that  vital  principles  do  not 
in  the  recesses  of  nature  act  in  many  and  different  ways, 
and  that  the  effects  of  their  activity  are  not  presented  very 
differently  according  to  circumstances,  yet  always  in  con- 
formity to  laws  established  by  infinite  wisdom  ?  Do  not 
the  magnificent  profusion  of  radical  materials,  the  gems 
without  number  Avhich  we  everywhere  discover,  the  im- 
mense amount  of  matter  susceptible  of  transformation  and 
assimilation  by  the  living  being,  the  mysteries  of  genera- 
tion in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  all  indicate  to 
us  that  there  are  scattered  over  the  universe  an  infinite 
number  of  vital  jDrinciples,  which  exercise  their  activity  in 
very  different  ways,  and  over  a  scale  of  astonishing  ex- 
tent ?  Who  shall  assure  us  that  the  same  vital  principle 
may  not  present  very  diverse  phenomena,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  determine  its  action  ?  Does  not  the  same 
principle  reside  in  the  acorn,  as  in  the  gnarled  old  oak 
that  for  ages  has  defied  the  fury  of  the  tempest  ?  Did  ex- 
perience not  show  it  to  be  so,  who  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected the  vital  principle  of  a  shapeless  and  filthy  caterpil- 
lar to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  beautiful  butterfly  ?  It  is 
not  then  contrary  either  to  reason  or  to  experience  to  sup- 
pose the  soul  of  brutes,  the  vital  principle  residing  in  them, 
to  continue  after  the  organization  of  the  body  is  destroyed, 
and,  absorbed  anew  in  the  treasures  of  nature,  to  be  there 
preserved,  not  as  a  useless  thing,  but  in  the  exercise  of  its 
faculties  in  different  vf&js,  according  to  the  conditions  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  (29) 
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CHAPTEE     III. 

SLEEP    AND    WAKING. 

20.  The  fact  of  sensation  is  connected  witli  many  others, 
and  from  this  connection  results  a  great  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge. It  has  been  said  in  a  tone  of  great  confidence,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  demonstrate  by  sensations  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies ;  for  as  sensations  are  something  purely  in- 
ternal, they  cannot  enable  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  any 
thing  external,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  not  regarding  all 
our  sensations  as  a  collection  of  individual  phenomena,  in- 
closed in  our  soul.  At  first  view  it  seems  impossible  to 
solve  the  difiiculty ;  nevertheless,  if  we  examine  it  thor- 
oughly, we  shall  see  that  too  great  importance  has  been 
attached  to  it. 

21.  The  first  objection  ordinarily  made  to  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  is  the  difiiculty  of  distinguishing  with  cer- 
tainty between  the  state  of  sleep  and  that  of  waking.  We 
receive  when  asleep  impressions  similar  to  those  we  receive 
when  awake  :  how  shall  we  know  that  the  illusion  is  not 
perpetual?  Lamennais,  with  characteristic  exaggeration, 
says :  "He  who  shall  show  that  all  life  is  not  a  sleep,  an 
indefinable  chimera,  will  do  more  than  all  philosophers 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  do." 

There  are  here,  no  doubt,  grave  difficulties ;  but  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  insolvable.  First  of 
all  we  shall  examine  if  sleep  and  waking  be  different,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  but  also  in  those  of 
reason.  Lamennais  pretends  that  only  at  the  tribunal 
of  common  consent  can  a  satisfactory  and  definitive  sen- 
tence be  obtained :  we  arc  convinced  that  verv  close  rca- 
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soiling  can  arrive  at  the  same  result  to  wliich.  consciousness, 
common  sense,  common  consent,  or,  in  otlier  words,  the 
testimony  of  our  own  being  and  that  of  our  fellow  mortals, 
conjointly  conduce. 

22.  Man  finds  in  himself  a  perfectly  satisfactory  certainty 
of  the  difference  between  sleep  and  waking :  we  need  no 
testimony  of  others  to  know  that  we  are  awake. 

The  difference  between  these  states  must  not  be  solely 
sought  in  the  clearness  and  vividness  of  sensations,  and  the 
certainty  which  they  generate.  Undoubtedly  images  are 
sometimes  presented  to  us  in  sleep  with  as  much  clearness 
as  if  we  were  awake,  and  our  certainty  for  the  instant  is 
complete.  Who  has  not  in  sleej)  experienced  great  joy, 
or  terrible  anguish  ?  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  we  have, 
when  we  awake,  the  reminiscence  of  having  in  the  very 
act  of  sleep  doubted  if  we  were  asleep ;  but  this  seldom 
happens,  and  it  is  in  general  true,  that  even  our  dreams  are 
not  accompanied  by  this  twilight  of  reflex  reason  which 
warns  us  of  our  state  and  of  the  illusion  that  we  are  under. 
Ordinarily,  while  we  dream,  we  have  no  thought  that  we 
are  asleep,  and  we  embrace  a  friend  with  the  same  effusion 
of  tenderness,  or  weep  disconsolately  over  his  tomb,  with  the 
same  affections  as  we  should  were  all  real. 

23.  The  difference  is  not  in  momentary  uncertainty,  for 
we  usually  have,  on  the  contrary,  complete  certainty. 
Whence,  then,  is  this  ?  How  does  reason  explain  it  ?  How 
does  philosophy  come  to  the  support  of  consciousness  and 
common  sense?  This  is  the  matter  we  now  purpose  to 
examine. 

If  we  abstract  sensations  having  or  not  havmg  re- 
lation to  external  objects,  and  also  the  sufficiency  of 
their  testimony  in  any  particular  case,  and  consider  them 
solely  as  phenomena  of  our  soul,  we  shall  find  two  orders 
of  facts  completely  distinguished  by  marked  characters. 
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sleep  and  waking.  In  our  soul  these  two  orders  are  totally 
distinct ;  even  in  the  system  of  the  idealist  this  distinction 
must  be  recognized. 

If  Ave  reflect  upon  what  we  have  experienced  since  first 
Ave  had  consciousness  of  Avhat  passes  Avithin  us,  we  shall 
observe  in  our  being,  two  classes  of  phenomena.  Period- 
ically and  constantly  Ave  experience  tAvo  series  of  sensations ; 
some  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less  vivid,  are  confined 
simply  to  their  object,  Avithout  the  concurrence  of  many  of 
our  faculties,  and  above  all,  Avithout  reflection  upon  them ; 
others  are  ahvays  clear,  always  vivid,  accompanied  by  acts 
of  all  our  faculties,  our  reflection  upon  them,  and  their  dif- 
ference from  those  that  Avent  before,  is  entirely  subject  to 
our  free  Avill  in  all  that  is  relative ;  Ave  vary  and  modify 
them  in  a  thousand  different  Avays,  or  suppress  and  repro- 
duce them. 

I  see  the  paper  upon  Avhich  I  Avrite ;  I  reflect  upon  this 
sight;  I  abandon  and  resume  it  at  pleasure;  and  if  I 
choose,  I  connect  this  sensation  Avith  others,  Avith  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  or  different  caprices.  What  takes  place  in 
this  act,  ahvays  has  happened  to  me,  and  alwaj^s  Avill, 
Avhenever  that  same  series  of  phenomena  is  produced  in  me 
Avhile  aAvake.  But  if  I  dream  that  I  Avrite,  although  it 
happen  not,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  that  I  cannot  hold  my 
pen  exactly  right,  nor  see  clearly,  but  only  confusedly,  I 
neither  feel  the  simultaneous  exercise  of  all  my  faculties, 
nor  reflect  upon  my  present  state ;  I  do  not  have  that  full 
consciousness  of  Avhat  I  am  doing,  that  clear  and  strong 
light  Avhich  is  scattered  over  all  my  Avaking  actions  and 
their  objects.  When  aAvake  I  think  upon  Avhat  I  have 
done,  Avhat  I  am  doing,  Avhat  I  shall  do ;  I  recollect  my 
dreams  and  call  them  illusions,  pronounce  them  unconnected 
and  extravagant  appearances,  and  compare  them  Avith  the 
order  and  connection  of  phenomena  offered  to  me  while 
12 
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awake.  Nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  dreams ;  I 
maj,  perhaps,  have  a  clear,  lively  sensation  but  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  my  will,  it  is  an  isolated  impression,  the  use  of 
only  one  faculty  without  the  aid  of  the  others,  without  fixed 
and  constant  comparisons,  such  as  I  make  when  awake ; 
and  above  all,  this  phenomenon  quickly  vanishes,  and  I 
either  fall  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  of  my  being,  or  en- 
ter another  state  in  which  the  same  series  of  phenomena  as 
before  is  reproduced ;  they  are  clear,  lucid,  connected ;  they 
stand  the  test  of  reason,  which  compares  them  with  each 
other,  and  with  anterior  phenomena.  Apart,  then,  from  all 
idea  of  the  external  world,  and  even  of  all  being  outside 
of  ourselves,  we  are  certain  of  the  distinction  between  the 
two  orders  of  phenomena,  those  of  sleep  and  those  of 
waking. 

Therefore,  they  who  attack  the  certainty  of  our  cognitions 
because  of  the  difl&culty  of  distinguishing  between  these 
states,  make  use  of  a  very  weak  argument,  and  rely  upon 
a  fact  entu-ely  false.  So  far  am  I  from  believing  it  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  philosophically  between  sleep  and  wak- 
ing, that  I  deem  the  difference  between  these  two  states 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  certain  facts  of  our  nature. 

Having  established  this  truth,  and  supposing  no  one  to 
doubt  that  the  sensations  experienced  in  sleep  are  not  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  and  that,  consequently,  they 
cannot  be  a  means  of  acquiring  truth,  I  pass  to  another 
more  difficult  and  important  question. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

RELATION    OF    SENSATIONS    TO    AN    EXTERNAL    WORLD. 

24.  Have  our  sensations  any  relation  to  external  objects, 
or  are  they  merely  plienomena  of  our  nature?  Can  we 
infer  the  existence  of  an  external  world  from  the  existence 
of  that  internal  world  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  scenes 
presented  by  sensations  ? 

This  question  is  theoretical,  not  practical,  and  depends 
solely  on  the  force  of  reasoning,  not  on  the  voice  of  nature, 
— a  voice  stronger  than  all  argument,  and  irresistible.  To 
whatever  result  the  philosophical  examination  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  ideal  and  the  real  worlds  may  lead,  we  must 
submit  to  that  necessity  of  our  nature  which  makes  us  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  such  relations.  The  great  majority 
of  mankind  never  have  thought,  and  probably  never  will 
think  of  making  such  an  examination  ;  and  yet  they  have 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  there  exists  a  real  world,  distinct 
from  us,  but  in  incessant  communication  with  us.  Nature 
precedes  philosophy. 

We  have  no  wish  to  show  reason  to  be  unable  to  vindi- 
cate the  legitimacy  of  the  inference  whereby  the  real  is  de- 
duced from  the  ideal,  the  existence  of  the  external  world 
from  that  of  the  internal ;  we  Avould  only  point  out  a  land- 
mark to  philosophy,  which,  if  it  does  not  illustrate  it,  may 
at  least  inspire  it  with  sobriety  in  investigating,  and  with 
mistrust  in  its  results.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  see  that  that 
science  must  be  erroneous  which  is  opposed  to  a  necessity, 
and  contradicts  an  evident  fact :  it  merits  not  to  be  called 
philosophy,  if  it  struggles  with  a  law  to  which  all  humanity. 
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not  even  excepting  the  philosoplier  avIio  presumes  to  pro- 
test agaiut  it,  is  inevitably  subject.  All  that  can  be  said 
against  this  law,  may  be  as  specious  as  you  please,  but  it 
will  only  be  a  vain  cavil,  a  cavil  which,  if  unanswerable 
by  our  weak  understanding,  nature  herself  will  resist  until 
we  shall  in  another  life  see  the  depths  of  these  secrets,  and 
how  those  links  are  joined  whose  points  of  contact  reason 
cannot  detect,  although  nature  feels  their  irresistible  union 
at  every  moment  of  her  existence. 

25.  That  sensations  are  something  more  than  mere  phe- 
nomena of  OUT  soul,  that  they  are  effects  of  a  cause  distinct 
from  ourselves,  is  seen  by  comparing  them  with  each  other. 
We  refer  some  to  an  external  object ;  others  we  do  not : 
these  two  orders  of  phenomena  present  very  different  char- 
acters. 

I  now  have  within  me  the  representation  of  the  country 
where  I  was  born  and  spent  my  earliest  years.  I  see 
clearly  a  vast  plain  with  its  fields  and  prairies,  its  little 
hills,  now  forming  only  isolated  hillocks,  now  stretching  in 
various  directions,  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  or 
gradually  rising  until  incorporated  with  the  mountains,  the 
lofty  chain  of  which  surrounds  all  the  plain,  and  makes  it 
a  great  amphitheatre,  with  no  outlet  except  on  the  south, 
and  here  and  there  a  chasm,  seemingly  torn  in  the  mighty 
wall  reared  by  nature.  All  this  is  very  perfectly  repre- 
sented within  me,  although  more  than  a  hundred  leagues 
distant,  and  this  whenever,  and  as  long  as  I  choose.  The 
same  spectacle  may,  perhaps,  be  offered  to  me  without  the 
concurrence  of  my  will,  but  I  am  always  free  to  distract 
myself  from  it ;  I  may  drop  the  curtain  ujoon  this  scene,  or 
raise  it  anew  at  my  pleasui-e. 

AVhat  happens  in  this  case  is  confirmed  by  many  others  ; 
and  thus  I  internally  experience  a  series  of  phenomena  re- 
presentative of  external  objects,  but  am  under  no  necessity 
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to  submit  to  them,  for  I  can  abandon  or  resume  them  by 
simple  acts  of  my  free  will. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  within  m3^self  another  class 
of  phenomena  which  are  not  dependent  upon  my  will,  and 
which  I  cannot  abandon  and  resume  at  pleasure ;  they  are 
subject  to  certain  conditions  which  I  cannot  dispense  with 
under  pain  of  not  attaining  my  purpose. 

I  now  experience  that  a  painting  is  represented  to  me ; 
or,  in  ordinary  language,  I  see  a  painting  before  me.  Let 
us  suppose  this  to  be  a  purely  internal  phenomenon,  and 
observe  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  abstracting,  how- 
ever, all  external  reality,  that  of  my  own  body  included, 
and  that,  also,  of  the  organs  whereby  the  sensation  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  transmitted  to  me. 

Now  I  experience  the  sensation ;  now  I  do  not.  What 
has  intervened  ?  The  sensation  of  a  motion  that  has  pro- 
duced another  sensation  of  sight,  and  has  destroyed  the 
first ;  or,  passing  from  ideal  to  real  language,  I  have  placed 
my  hand  between  my  eyes  and  the  object.  But  why  can  I 
not  during  the  last,  reproduce  the  first  sensation  ?  We  see 
clearly  that  if  external  objects  do  exist,  and  my  sensations 
are  produced  by  them,  my  sensations  must  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  which  they  impose  upon  them ;  but  if  they 
arc  only  internal  phenomena,  there  is  no  way  of  explaining 
them.  This  is  only  the  more  incomprehensible  as  we  do 
not  find  in  the  sensations,  which  we  consider  as  mere  phe- 
nomena with  no  immediate  relation  to  an  external  object, 
a  close  dependence  of  some  upon  others,  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  great  discordance. 

26.  Purely  internal  phenomena,  those  which  we  regard 
as  truly  such,  are,  so  far  as  their  existence  and  their  modi- 
fications are  concerned,  greatly  dependent  upon  the  will.  I 
produce  in  my  imagination,  whenever  I  please,  a  scene  re- 
presenting the  Column  of  the  Place  Yendome  at  Paris,  and 
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I  suppress  it  at  my  pleasure.  The  same  occurs  with  respect 
to  all  other  objects  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen ;  their 
presence  within  me  depends  upon  my  will.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  objects  which  we  do  not  wish  are  represented  to 
us,  and  that  some  effort  is  necessary  to  make  them  disap- 
pear. If  we  see  a  dying  person,  his  countenance  pale  and 
damp  with  sweat,  his  wandering  eyes,  his  clenched  hands, 
his  distorted  mouth  and  painful  breathing,  interrupted  with 
piteous  groans,  remain  long  after  stamped  upon  our  imagin- 
ation :  this  sad  spectacle  will  often  recur  to  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  if  we  go  into  some 
complicated  calculation,  or  engage  in  the  solution  of  some 
difficult  problem,  we  shall  succeed  in  making  it  disappear. 
We  see  by  this,  that  even  in  exceptional  cases,  so  long  as 
we  are  of  sane  mind,  our  will  alwa3^s  exerts  a  great  influ- 
ence over  purely  internal  phenomena. 

It  is  otherwise  with  those  which  have  immediate  relation 
to  external  objects.  We  cannot,  when  in  presence  of  the 
dying  person,  avoid  seeing  and  hearing  him.  If  these  sen- 
sations be  only  a  purely  internal  phenomenon,  this  phe- 
nomenon is  of  a  very  difterent  order  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  one  is  wholly  independent  of  our  will,  not  so  the 
other. 

Purely  internal  phenomena  have  a  very  different  mutual 
relation  from  that  of  external  phenomena.  The  will  exerts 
a  great  influence  upon  the  former,  but  not  upon  the  latter. 
The  former  also  are  offered  either  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
will,  or  by  themselves,  in  isolation,  and  need  no  connec- 
tion with  other  preceding  phenomena.  I  write  at  Madrid, 
and  all  at  once  I  find  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
with  its  countless  fleet  of  ships  and  steamers.  But  this  did 
not  require  me  to  pass  through  the  series  of  phenomena 
which  represent  what  are  called  France  and  Spain.  I 
can  represent  the  Thames  to  myself  immediately,  after  a 
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thousand  sensations,  neither  connected  among  themselves, 
nor  with  it ;  but  if  I  would  produce  in  myself  the  phenom- 
enon called  seeing^  I  must  pass  through  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  consequent  upon  a  voyage;  and  this  not  in 
any  way  I  may  fancy,  but  so  as  to  feel  really  and  truly  all 
the  accompanying  pleasures  and  inconveniences;  I  must 
make  a  true  resolution  to  depart,  and  arrive  punctually  at 
such  an  hour,  at  the  risk  of  missing  the  sensation  called, 
seeing  the  stage^  and  another,  which  I  call,  seeing  myself 
started ;  in  fine,  all  the  disagreeable  sensations  arising  from 
such  a  mischance. 

When  I  would  represent  this  series  of  internal  phenom- 
ena, or,  in  common  language,  adventures  of  travel,  only 
internally,  I  dispose  all  at  my  pleasure ;  I  stop,  or  travel 
faster ;  I  take  steps  of  a  hundred  leagues,  and  pass  imme- 
diately from  one  point  to  another,  and  I  experience  none 
of  those  inconveniences  which  render  the  reality  fatiguing. 
I  am  in  a  world  where  I  am  master.  I  command,  and  the 
coach  is  ready,  the  driver  on  his  box,  the  postilion  in  his 
saddle ;  and  I  fly  as  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Beautiful  landscapes,  barren  lands,  gigantic  mountains,  and 
plains  whose  boundaries  join  the  heavens,  all  pass  before 
my  eyes  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Tired  of  the  land,  I 
embark  upon  the  lofty  deep ;  I  see  the  angry  waves,  and 
hear,  amid  their  roaring  and  dashing  against  the  ship,  the 
voice  of  the  captain  giving  his  orders.  I  see  the  sailors 
work  the  ship;  I  speak  with  the  passengers,  and  roam 
through  the  cabins ;  and  yet  perceive  no  offensive  smell, 
and  neither  feel  the  qualms  of  sea-sickness,  nor  observe 
them  in  others. 

27.  If  purely  internal  sensations,  especially  when  thc}^ 
proceed  from  external  sensations,  be  indeed  mutually  con- 
nected, their  connection  is  not  such  that  it  may  not  bo 
modified  in  a  thousand  ways.     Wheii  we  tliink  of  the 
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Obelisk  of  tlie  Place  do  la  Concorde,  its  fountains  and 
statues,  are  very  naturally  presented  to  us;  so,  also,  are 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  that  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Madeleine,  and  the  Champs-Elysees ;  but  we 
can,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  change  the  scene ;  and  if  we 
choose  we  may  transfer  the  Obelisk  to  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, and  admire  the  effect  it  produces  there,  until,  satis- 
fied with  the  operation,  we  restore  it  to  its  granite  base,  or 
think  no  more  of  it. 

But  with  sight,  or  the  external  phenomenon,  we  should 
in  vain  strive  to  perform  such  manoeuvres;  everything 
keeps  its  place,  or,  at  least,  seems  to;  and  the  sensations 
are  bound  together  with  bands  of  iron.  One  comes  after 
the  other,  and  we  cannot  pass  by  any.  The  mere  observa- 
tion, then,  of  what  passes  within  us  reveals  the  existence 
of  two  wholly  distinct  orders  of  phenomena :  in  the  one, 
everything,  or  almost  everything,  depends  upon  our  will ; 
in  the  other,  nothing.  In  the  one,  the  phenomena  have 
certain  mutual  relations,  very  variable,  however,  and  to  a 
great  extent  subject  to  our  fancy ;  in  the  other,  they  are 
dependent  upon  each  other,  and  are  produced  only  under 
certain  conditions.  We  cannot  see,  if  we  do  not  open  the 
blinds  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  enter.  Here  the  phenom- 
ena of  blinds  and  sight  are  necessarily  connected ;  but  they 
are  not  always  so ;  for  we  may  open  them  at  night,  and  yet 
not  see ;  and  then  we  require  another  auxiliary  phenom- 
enon, which  is,  artificial  light.  We  cannot,  if  we  would, 
change  this  law  of  dependence. 

28.  What  does  all  this  show  ?  Does  it  not  show  that 
the  phenomena  not  dependent  upon  our  will,  but  subject 
both  as  to  their  existence  and  accidents  to  laws  which  we 
cannot  change,  are  produced  by  beings  distinct  from  our- 
selves ?  They  are  not  ourselves,  for  we  often  exist  with- 
out them;  they  are  not  caused  by  our  will,  for  they  often 
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occur  witliout  its  concurrence,  often  also  against  it;  they 
are  not  produced  one  by  the  other  in  the  purely  internal 
order,  for  it  very  frequently  happens  that  a  phenomenon 
which  has  a  tliousand  times  followed  another  suddenly 
ceases,  however  often  the  former  be  reproduced.  This 
leads  us  to  examine  an  hypothesis  which  will  greatly  con- 
firm the  doctrine  we  have  laid  down. 


CHAPTEE     V. 


AN     IDEALIST     HYPOTHESIS. 


29.  The  system  of  the  Idealists  cannot  stand  without  sup- 
posing the  connection  and  dependence  which  we  refer  to 
external  objects,  to  exist  only  within  us,  and  the  causality 
which  we  attribute  to  external  objects,  to  belong  solely  to 
our  own  acts. 

I  pull  a  rope  in  my  chamber,  and  a  bell  never  fails  to 
ring ;  or  in  idealist  language,  the  sensation  formed  from 
that  union  of  sensations  into  which  enters  what  we  call  the 
rope  andp)ulling  it,  produces  or  involves  that  other,  which 
we  call  7-inging  a  hell.  Either  from  habit  or  some  hidden 
law,  that  relation  of  two  phenomena  will  exist,  the  never 
interrupted  succession  of  which  causes  the  illusion  in  us, 
whereby  we  transfer  to  the  real  order,  what  is  purely  im- 
aginary. This  is  the  most  irrational  explanation  possible, 
and  a  few  observations  will  show  it  to  be  futile. 

To  day,  we  pull  the  rope,  and  strangely  enough,  no  bell 
rings :  but  Avhy  not  ?  The  causing  phenomenon  exists ;  for 
undoubtedly  there  passes  within  us  the  act  called  pulling 
the  rope,  and  yet  we  pull  and  pull  again,  and  the  bell  does 
not  ring.     AVho  has  changed  tlie  succession  of  phenomena  ? 
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Why  does  not  the  phenomenon  which  a  little  while  ago 
produced  another,  not  produce  it  now  ?  Nothing  new  has 
happened  within  us,  we  experience  the  first  phenomenon 
just  as  clearly  and  vividly  as  before ;  why,  then,  is  not  the 
second  presented  ?  Why  is  it  that  formerly  we  experienced 
the  second  whenever  Ave  wished,  by  only  exciting  the  first, 
and  now  we  cannot?  We  make  the  act  of  our  will  just 
as  efiicaciously  as  before ;  wdio,  then,  has  rendered  our  will 
impotent  ? 

Hence  we  infer :  first,  that  the  second  phenomenon  does 
not  depend  upon  the  first,  considered  only  as  a  purely  in- 
ternal fact,  for  this  now  exists  precisely  as  it  did  before, 
and  3"et  produces  not  the  same  phenomenon;  secondly, 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  act  of  our  will ;  for  this 
is  now  as  firm  and  strong  as  before,  and  yet  produces 
nothing.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  two  phenomena,  for  we  have  in- 
numerable times  seen  one  follow  the  other,  and  this 
cannot  be  explained  by  mere  chance.  Since  then,  one  does 
not  cause  the  other  in  the  internal  order,  they  must  have 
some  dependence  in  the  external  order;  in  other  words, 
still  keeping  in  view  the  case  under  examination,  although 
the  cause  which  produced  the  first  phenomenon  continues 
to  exist,  its  connection  with  that  which  produced  the  other 
phenomenon  must  be  interrupted ;  and  so  it  was,  in  fact ; 
for  when  we  pulled  the  rope  no  sound  followed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  bell  had  been  removed.  This  is 
comprehensible,  if  there  be  causes  external  to  what  we  call 
sensations ;  but  if  there  be  only  simple  internal  phenomena, 
no  rational  explanation  can  be  given. 

30.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Avhen  we  would 
explain  the  failure  of  succession  of  those  phenomena  which 
always  have  been  united,  we  may  recur  to  many  very  dif- 
ferent ones,  such  as  are  internal  phenomena,  which,  as  such. 
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have  neither  reh^tion  nor  resemblance,  and  can  only  have 
some  connection  as  corresponding  to  external  objects.  We 
may,  when  seeking  the  reason  why  the  bell  did  not  ring, 
in  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  regular 
order  of  appearances,  think  of  various  causes,  which  we 
now  consider  as  mere  appearances  or  internal  phenomena ; 
we  may  have  the  following  sensations  :  the  rope  broken,  or 
caught,  the  bell  broken,  or  removed,  or  without  a  tongue. 
We  may  attribute  the  failure  of  sound  to  any  one  of  these 
sensations:  but  notliing  can  possibly  be  more  irrational 
than  to  attribute  it  to  them,  if  we  regard  them  as  mere  in- 
ternal facts  ;  for  as  sensations,  they  nowhere  appear.  We 
cannot  discourse  rationally  if  we  do  not  make  an  external 
object  correspond  to  each  of  these  sensations,  of  itself  alone 
sufficing  to  interrupt  the  connection  between  pulling  the 
rope  and  the  vibration  of  the  air  which  j)roduces  the 
sound. 

31.  Hence  we  conclude :  First,  that  our  sensations  con- 
sidered as  purely  internal  phenomena,  are  divided  into  two 
very  different  classes ;  some  depend  upon  our  will,  others 
do  not ;  some  have  no  mutual  connection,  or  are  variable 
in  their  relations,  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who  experiences 
them ;  others  have  a  certain  connection  which  we  can 
neither  change  nor  destroy.  Secondly,  we  conclude  that 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  modifications  of  this  last  class, 
proceeds  from  causes  not  ourselves,  independent  of  our  will, 
and  outside  of  us.  That  instinct,  therefore,  which  impels 
us  to  refer  these  sensations  to  external  objects,  is  confirmed 
by  reason :  therefore  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  in  so  far 
as  it  assures  us  of  the  reality  of  objects,  is  admissible  at  the 
tribunal  of  philosophy. 

This  demonstrates,  in  a  certain  manner,  the  existence  of 
bodies ;  for  we  find,  in  philosophically  examining  the  con- 
ception of  body,  something  in  it  distinct  from  our  own 
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being,  tlie  presence  of  wliicli  causes  us  sucli  and  sucli  sen- 
sations. "We  know  not  tlie  intimate  essence  of  bodies ;  but 
even  if  we  did  know  it,  it  would  not  aid  our  present  pur- 
pose, for  we  are  not  treating  of  the  idea  whicli  a  philoso- 
pher would  in  such  a  case  form,  but  of  that  formed  by  the 
generality  of  men. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

IS    THE    EXTERNAL    AXD    IMMEDIATE    CAUSE    OF    SENSATIONS    A    FREE 
CAUSE  ? 

32.  A  DIFFICULTY,  at  first  sight  serious,  but  in  reality 
futile,  may  be  brought  against  the  existence  of  bodies. 
Who  knows,  it  may  be  asked,  but  what  some  cause,  not  at 
all  resembling  the  idea  which  we  form  of  bodies,  produces 
in  us  all  the  phenomena  that  we  experience  ?  God  may, 
if  he  pleases,  cause  one  or  many  sensations  in  us;  and  who 
shall  assure  us  that  he  does  not?  Who  shall  assure  us 
that  other  beings  may  not  do  the  same,  and  so  all  our  im- 
aginations of  a  corporeal  world  be  a  pure  illusion  ? 

33.  The  first  and  simplest  solution  that  can  be  given  is, 
that  God,  being  infinitely  true,  can  neither  deceive  us  him- 
self, nor  allow  other  creatures  to  deceive  us  constantly  and 
in  a  way  that  we  cannot  resist.  But  this  solution  although 
well  founded,  just,  and  reasonable,  labors  under  the  incon- 
venience of  establishing  the  physical  by  recurring  to  the 
moral  order ;  and  so  it  would  never  satisfy  those  who  de- 
sire to  see  the  truth  of  the  testimony  of  the  senses  demon- 
strated by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Such  arguments  we  think  we  can  supply. 

3-i.  Our  sensations  do  not  proceed  immediatehj  from  a 
free  cause ;  the  being  that  produces  them,  as  well  as  that 
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wliich  experiences  them,  is  subject  to  fixed  and  necessary 
laws.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that 
we  cannot,  if  placed  in  certain  conditions,  fail  to  experience 
a  determinate  sensation,  and  that  if  these  conditions  be 
wanting,  we  cannot  experience  it.  And  this  proves  that 
we,  as  well  as  the  being  which  causes  the  impression  in  us, 
are  subject  to  a  necessary  order.  Were  it  not  thus,  we 
could  not  produce  the  sensation  even  by  the  means  of  cer- 
tain conditions ;  for  as  its  cause  would  be  subject  to  no 
law,  but  only  to  its  own  free  will,  it  might  a  thousand 
times  happen,  that  our  will  would  not  agree  with  its  will, 
and  so  the  desired  impression  would  not  be  produced. 

After  experiencing  a  sensation  of  touch  in  which  it  seems 
that  an  opaque  body  covers  our  eyes,  we  do  not  see,  and 
we  cannot  with  all  our  efforts  produce,  the  sensation  called 
seeing ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  at  a  corresponding  hour  and 
place  this  sensation  of  contact  ceases  to  exist,  we  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  experience  the  sensation  of  seeing  different 
objects.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  subject  to  a  necessity ;  the 
being,  also,  that  causes  the  sensations  in  us,  is  subject  to  a 
like  necessity ;  for  if  we  perform  the  condition  once  or  a 
thousand  times  of  closing  our  eyes,  once  or  a  thousand 
times  the  sensation  will  disappear;  or  if  we  open  them 
once  or  a  thousand  times  in  a  light  place,  so  many  times 
also  the  sensation  will  be  produced ;  the  same,  if  we  retain 
every  thing  in  the  same  state,  and  varied  at  our  pleasure,  if 
we  change  our  situation  or  the  objects  around  us.  There 
does,  therefore,  exist  without  us,  subject  to  necessary  laws, 
a  collection  of  beings  which  produce  our  sensations. 

35.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  that  the  influence  they 
exert  upon  us  does  not  flow  from  election  or  spontaneity  in 
them,  but  that  they  are  not  even  presented  as  endowed 
with  an  activity  of  their  own.  A  painting  hung  upon  the 
wall  produces  in  us  the  same  sensation  as  often  as  we  look 
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at  it ;  and,  saving  the  deterioration  of  time,  it  will  continue 
for  ever  to  produce  the  same  sensation. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  these  beings  are  subject  to 
our  action,  for  we  can,  by  acting  upon  them  differently, 
make  them  produce  different  impressions.  We  touch  a 
ball,  and  the  continuation  of  the  sensation  of  a  hard, 
polished,  spherical  body,  assures  us  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  being  that  produces  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time ; 
and  yet,  in  this  interval,  we  may  receive  many  and  various 
sensations  from  the  same  object,  by  presenting  it  to  the 
light  in  different  ways. 

36.  The  subjection  of  these  beings  to  necessary  laws  is 
not  necessarily  with  respect  to  sensations,  but  is  rather  a 
mutual  connection  of  their  own.  The  connection  of  im- 
pressions which  we  receive  from  them  is  an  effect  of  the 
dependence  of  some  of  them  upon  others ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  produce  a  determinate  impression,  we  often  employ  an 
object  which  is,  in  itself  considered,  of  no  direct  use,  but 
which  brings  another  into  action,  and  so  leads  to  what  we 
desire.  To  raise  a  curtain  has  no  connection  with  a  mag- 
nificent landscape;  and  yet,  oftentimes,  we  do  nothing 
else  when  we  wish  to  obtain  a  pleasant  prospect.  The 
relation  in  question  is  not  then  of  sensations,  but  of  their 
objects;  the  connection  of  these  is  what  induces  us  to 
make  use  of  one  of  them  in  order  to  obtain  another.  There 
is,  therefore,  outside  of  us  a  collection  of  beings  subject  to 
fixed  laws,  as  well  with  respect  to  our  sensations  as  to 
themselves  mutually  ;  therefore  the  external  world  exists, 
and  the  internal  world,  which  represents  it  to  us,  is  not  a 
pure  illusion. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    OBJECTIVENESS    OF     SENSATIONS. 

87.  Is  the  external  world  sucli  as  we  believe  it  to  be  ? 
Are  the  beiligs,  called  bodies^  which  cause  our  sensations  in 
reality  what  we  believe  them?  May  we  not,  even  after 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  these  beings,  and 
their  necessary  subjection  to  constant  laws,  still  doubt 
whether  we  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  bodies? 
Does  it  suffice  for  this  to  have  proved,  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal beings  in  relation  among  themselves  and  with  us  by 
means  of  laws  fixed  and  independent  of  them  as  of  our- 
selves ? 

38.  Thoroughly  to  understand  this  question,  it  will  be 
well  to  simplify  it,  and  confine  it  to  a  single  object. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  and  see  an  orange.  I  am  certain, 
from  what  has  just  been  demonstrated,  that  an  external 
object  exists  in  relation  with  other  beings,  and  with  my- 
self, by  necessary  laws ;  I  am  also  certain  that  I  may  re- 
ceive different  impressions  from  it;  I  see  its  color,  size, 
and  shape,  perceive  its  odor,  try  its  taste ;  feel  in  my  hand 
its  size,  weight,  and  form,  its  concavities  and  convexities, 
and  also  hear  a  little  noise  when  I  press  it  \^'ith  my  hand. 

The  idea  of  body  is  composite,  and  such  is  that  of  the 
orange;  for  it  is  that  of  something  external,  extended, 
colored,  odorous,  and  savory.  Whenever  all  these  circum- 
stances exist  together,  whenever  I  receive  from  an  object 
these  same  impressions,  I  say  that  I  see  an  orange. 

39.  Let  us  now  examine  how  far  the  object  corresponds 
to  the  sensations  it  causes  in  us. 
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What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  thing  is  savory  ? 
Simply,  that  it  produces  an  agreeable  impression  upon  our 
palate ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  smell.  Therefore,  the  two 
words,  odorous  and  savory,  express  only  the  causality  of 
these  sensations  resident  in  the  external  object.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  color,  for,  although  Ave  commonly  transfer 
the  sensation  to  the  object,  and  openly  contradict  the 
philosophical  theory  of  light  and  color,  this  contradiction 
is  less  real  than  apparent ;  for  the  judgment  well  examined 
is  found  to  consist  only  in  referring  the  impression  to  de- 
terminate objects  ;  so  that  when  we  for  the  first  time  hear 
professors  of  physics  tell  us  that  colors  are  not  in  the 
object,  we  easily  accustom  ourselves  to  reconcile  the  phil- 
osophical theory  witli  the  impression  of  the  sense ;  espe- 
cially since  this  theory  does  not  render  it  less  true  that 
this  or  that  impression  comes  to  us  from  this  or  that  object, 
or  its  different  parts. 

40.  Here,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  or  their  correspondence  with  external  objects;  for 
the  correspondence  is  saved  if  these  objects  be  really  the 
cause  (or  occasion)  of  the  sensations.  The  question  of  ex- 
tension is  more  difficult ;  for  this  is  as  the  basis  of  all 
other  sensible  properties;  and  abstracting  its  constituting 
or  not  constituting  the  essence  of  bodies,  it  is  certain  that 
we  know  no  body  without  extension. 

41.  The  following  observation  will  render  palpable  the 
difference  between  extension  and  other  sensible  qualities. 
He  who  has  never  thought  of  the  relation  of  external  ob- 
jects to  his  sensations  is  indescribably  confused ;  he  in  some 
sense  transfers  color,  odor,  taste,  and  even  sound,  to  objects 
themselves,  and  considers  confusedly  these  things  to  be 
qualities  inherent  in  them.  Thus  the  child  and  the  unedu- 
cated man  believe  the  color  green  to  be  really  in  the  foliage, 
odor  in  the  rose,  sound  in  the  bell,  taste  in  the  fruit.     But 
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this  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  confused  judgment,  of  wliicli 
they  render  no  perfectly  clear  account  to  themselves ;  a  judg- 
ment which  may  be  changed  or  even  destroyed  Avithout 
changing  or  destroying  the  relations  of  our  sensations  with 
their  objects.  Even  at  a  very  tender  age  we  easily  accustom 
ourselves  to  refer  color  to  light,  and  even  not  to  fix  it  defi- 
nitively, but  to  regard  it  as  an  impression  produced  upon 
our  sense  by  the  action  of  that  mysterious  agent.  It  costs 
us  no  more  to  consider  sme^l  as  a  sensation  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  effluvia  of  bodies  upon  the  organ  of  smell ; 
we  also  cease  to  consider  sound  as  something  inherent  in 
the  sonorous  body,  and  come  to  see  in  it  only  the  impres- 
sion caused  upon  the  sense  by  the  vibration  of  the  air,  ex- 
cited in  its  turn  by  the  vibration  of  the  sonorous  body. 

These  philosophical  considerations  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  our  judgment,  but  they  do 
not  change  to  us  the  external  world ;  they  cause  no  inver- 
sion of  our  ideas  of  it;  they  only  make  us  fix  our  attention 
upon  some  relations  which  we  had  imperfectly  defined,  and 
do  not  allow  us  to  attribute  to  objects  what  in  reality  does 
not  belong  to  them.  They  make  us  limit  the  testimony  of 
the  senses  to  their  appropriate  sphere,  and  in  some  manner 
rectify  our  judgments ;  but  the  world  continues  the  same 
that  it  was  before,  excepting  that  we  have  discovered  in  the 
marvels  of  nature  a  closer  relation  with  our  own  being, 
and  have  perceived  that  our  organization  and  our  soul  play 
a  more  important  part  in  them  than  we  had  imagined. 

42.  If  we  destroy  extension,  take  this  quality  from  exter- 
nal objects,  and  regard  it  as  only  a  mere  sensation,  of  which 
we  only  know  that  there  is  an  external  object  which  causes 
it,  the  corporeal  world  at  once  disappears.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  will  be  reduced  to  a  collection  of  beings 
which  cause  us  different  impressions;  without  the  idea 
of  extension  we  can  neither  form  any  idea  of  body,  nor 
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know  if  all  tliat  we  have  thought  of  the  world  be  aiight 
else  than  a  pure  illusion.  I  can  easily  resign  my  infantile 
belief  that  the  color  I  see  in  my  hand  is  in  it,  or  the  noise 
made  when  I  clap  my  hands  is  in  them ;  but  I  cannot,  do 
what  I  will,  lay  aside  the  idea  of  extension ;  I  cannot  ima- 
gine the  distance  from  my  wrist  to  the  extremity  of  my 
fingers  to  be  only  a  pure  illusion,  that  there  only  exists  a 
being  which  causes  it  without  my  knowing  whether  in 
reality  this  distance  exists.  I  gm  easily  separate  from  the 
fruit  which  I  find  savory  the  quality  of  savor ;  and  I  may, 
if  I  examine  it  philosophicall}'-,  admit,  without  any  incon- 
venience, that  it  has  nothing  resembling  taste,  but  that  it 
is  only  composed  so  to  affect  my  palate  as  to  produce  an 
agreeable  sensation.  But  I  cannot  take  from  the  fruit  its 
extension ;  in  no  wise  can  I  regard  it  as  something  indivi- 
sible ;  I  cannot  possibly  regard  the  distance  from  one  of 
its  points  to  another  as  a  mere  sensation.  My  efforts  to 
consider  the  savory  object  as  in  itself  indivisible  are  all  in 
vain ;  and  if,  for  a  single  instant,  I  seem  to  have  overcome 
the  instinct  of  nature,  everything  is  overturned.  By  the 
same  right  that  I  make  the  fruit  something  indivisible,  I 
may  make  the  whole  universe  so ;  but  an  indivisible  uni- 
verse is  to  me  no  universe ;  my  intellect  is  confounded,  and 
all  around  me  is  annihilated.  I  am  in  worse  than  chaos ; 
for  chaos  is  at  least  something,  although  the  elements  are 
in  horrible  confusion  and  frightful  darkness;  but  now  I 
am  worse  off,  for  the  corporeal  world,  such  as  I  have  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  returns  to  nothing. 
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CHAPTEE    VIII. 

SENSATION    OF    EXTENSION. 

43.  Two  of  our  senses  perceive  extension ;  siglit  and 
touch.  Sound,  taste,  and  smell  accompany  extension,  but 
are  something  different  from  it.  The  sight  perceives  noth- 
ing not  extended ;  extension  is  every  way  inseparable  from 
this  sensation.  We  may  be  so  enchanted  by  the  sweet 
harmony  of  many  instruments  as  to  forget  the  extension  of 
the  instruments,  the  air,  and  our  organs ;  but  we  cannot,  in 
contemplating  a  painting  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
ardent  enthusiasm,  make  its  extension  vanish.  If  we  with- 
draw from  the  Transfiguration  of  Eaphael  its  extension,  the 
marvel  disappears;  for  even  considered  as  a  simple  phe- 
nomenon of  our  soul,  continiiity  and  distance  enter  of  ne- 
cessity into  its  very  essence. 

The  same  is  true  of  touch,  although  less  generally  so. 
Hardness  and  softness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  square- 
ness and  roundness,  all  involve  extension  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  some  impressions  of  touch,  in  which 
it  is  less  clearly  involved.  The  acute  pain  of  a  puncture, 
and  others  felt  without  any  known  external  cause,  are  not 
so  clearly  referred  to  extension,  but  seem  to  have  something 
of  that  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  impressions  of 
the  other  senses.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  perception  of  extension  belongs  in  a  special  manner  to 
sight  and  touch. 

44.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  extension  in  its  re- 
lations to  sensation,  we  will  analyze  it  at  some  length. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  extension  in- 
volves multiplicity.     An  extended  being  is  of  necessity  a 
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collection  of  beings,  more  or  less  closely  united  by  a  bond 
whicli  makes  tliem  all  constitute  one  wliole,  but  does  not 
prevent  them  from  continuing  many.  A  splendid  painting, 
wherein  the  unity  of  the  artist's  thought  dominates,  does 
not  cease  to  be  composed  of  many  parts ;  the  moral  chain 
which  unites,  does  not  identify  them ;  it  onl}^  connects,  co- 
ordinates them,  and  makes  them  conspire  to  one  end.  The 
firm  adhesion  of  the  molecules  forming  the  diamond  does 
not  prevent  these  molecules  from  being  distinct :  the  mate- 
rial chain  unites,  but  does  not  identify  them. 

There  is  then  no  extension  without  multiplicity  :  where 
there  is  extension,  there  is,  rigorously  speaking,  not  one 
only  being,  but  many  beings. 

45.  Multiplicity  does  not  constitute  extension,  for  it  may 
exist  without  extension.  Neither  the  multiplicity  of  sounds, 
of  tastes,  nor  of  odors,  constitutes  extension.  We  conceive 
in  the  material,  as  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  orders,  mul- 
tiplicity of  beings  of  different  orders,  and  yet  this  multi- 
plicity involves  no  idea  of  extension.  Even  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  purely  mathematical  order,  we  find  multi- 
plicity without  extension,  in  arithmetical  and  algebraic 
quantities.  Therefore  multiplicity,  although  necessary, 
does  not  alone  suffice  to  constitute  extension. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  species  of  multiplicity  required  to 
constitute  extension,  we  shall  observe  that  it  must  be  ac- 
companied by  continuity.  Sensations  of  touch  as  well  as 
of  sight  involve  continuity ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
see  or  to  touch,  without  receiving  the  impression  of  objects 
continuous,  immediately  adjoining  each  other,  co-existing 
in  their  duration,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  as  continu- 
ous one  with  another  in  space.  Without  this  continuit}^, 
multiplicity  does  not  constitute  extension.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  four  or  more  points  on  the  paper  on  which  we  now 
write,  and  by  an  abstraction  consider  them  as  indivisible. 
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this  multiplicity  will  not  constitute  extension  :  we  must 
unite  them  by  lines  at  least  imaginary ;  and  if  continuity 
be  wanting  to  the  body  in  which  we  suppose  them  situated, 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  continuity  of  space ; 
that  is,  to  regard  this  space  as  a  collection  of  points  whose 
continuation  connects  the  first  points.  No  possible  efforts 
can  enable  us  to  consider  a  collection  of  indivisible  points, 
neither  continuous  nor  united  by  lines,  as  extension  ;  this 
collection  will  be  to  us  as  that  of  beings  having  no  con- 
nection with  extension.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
if  we  assign  them  a  determinate  position  in  space,  this  we 
do  only  by  connecting  them  with  other  points,  by  means  of 
imaginary  lines:  for  we  cannot  otherwise  conceive  either 
distances  or  position  in  space.  If  we  attempt  to  abstract 
all  this,  we  either  fall  into  intellectual  nothingness,  we 
annihilate  all  idea  of  the  object,  or  we  pass  to  another 
order  of  beings  having  no  relation  either  to  extension  or 
space.  We  quit  matter  and  sensations,  and  mount  to  the 
realm  of  spirits. 

46.  Multiplicity  and  continuity  are  therefore  necessary 
to  constitute  extension ;  and  we  believe  that  these  two  con- 
ditions suf&ce ;  for  where  they  exist,  extension  exists,  and 
with  them  alone,  we  form  the  idea  of  extension.  The  ob- 
ject of  geometry  is  extension ;  and  only  multiplicity  and 
continuity  constitute  it.  Lines,  surfaces,  solids,  such  as 
are  the  object  of  geometry,  are  only  this  continuity  consid- 
ered in  its  greatest  abstraction.  Empty  space  suffices,  or 
rather  is  requisite  for  geometry ;  since,  it  does  not,  in  mak- 
ing its  applications  to  bodies,  find  all  the  exactness  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  abstract. 

47.  If  multiplicity  and  continuity  constitute  extension 
in  space,  it  really  exists  in  the  objects  which  cause  our  sen- 
sations. Basing  ourselves  upon  the  relation  of  phenomena 
among  themselves  and  to  their  causes,  Ave  have  shown  that 
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external  objects  correspond  to  sensations :  thus  it  is  that 
this  relation  also  exists  with  respect  to  multiplicity  and  con- 
tinuity ;  these  two  properties  are  therefore  found  in  nature. 
The  impressions  that  we  receive  by  sight  and  touch,  are, 
although  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  object,  multiple, 
and  consequently  correspond  to  many  objects :  they  are 
continuous,  and  consequently  correspond  to  continuous 
objects. 

We  will  explain  tliis  reasoning.  Looking  at  a  painting, 
I  receive  an  impression  coming  from  many  different  points ; 
and  this  impression,  it  must  be  observed,  comes  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  whole  surface  presented.  K,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  sight  of  one  external  point  sufficed  to  convince 
me  of  its  existence,  that  of  many  will  make  me  sure  of  the 
existence  of  many ;  and  the  continuity  of  the  impression 
will  also  make  me  certain  of  the  continuity  of  the  impress- 
ing points. 

If  I  touch  the  object  seen,  my  touch  Avill  confirm  that 
testimony  of  sight,  in  what  corresponds  to  it,  that  is,  the 
multiplicity  and  continuity,  I  experience  the  same  con- 
tinued succession  of  sensations ;  and  this  shows  me  the  ex- 
istence and  continuity  of  the  objects  causing  them. 

48.  In  a  few  words,  extension  supposes  the  co-existence 
of  many  objects,  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  they  are  one 
by  continuation  of  others :  of  both,  sensation  makes  us 
certain:  therefore  the  testimony  of  the  senses  suffices  to 
make  us  certain  that  there  are  external  objects,  and  that 
they  may  produce  various  impressions.  These  ideas  con- 
tain every  thing  included  in  the  idea  of  body :  therefore  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  makes  us  certain  of  the  existence 
of  bodies. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

OBJECTIVENESS    OF    THE    SENSATION    OF    EXTENSION. 

49.  Having  proved  the  testimony  of  the  senses  suffi- 
cient to  assure  us  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  we  now  come 
to  examine  how  far  the  ideas  it  makes  us  form  are  correct. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  we  may  be  sure  of  the  ex- 
istence of  extension ;  we  must  inquire  if  it  in  reahty  be 
such  as  the  senses  represent  it ;  and  what  we  say  of  exten- 
sion is  apphcable  to  the  other  properties  of  bodies. 

In  our  opinion,  the  only  sensation  that  we  transfer,  and 
cannot  help  transferring,  to  the  external,  is  that  of  exten- 
sion ;  all  others  relate  to  objects  only  as  effects  to  causes, 
not  as  copies  to  originals.  Sound,  taste,  and  smell  represent 
nothing  resembling  the  objects  causing  them,  but  extension 
does;  we  attribute  extension  to  objects,  and  without  it  we 
cannot  conceive  them.  Sound  outside  of  me  is  not  sound, 
but  only  a  simple  vibration  of  the  air,  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  a  body.  Taste  outside  of  me  is  not  taste,  but 
only  a  body  applied  to  an  organ  of  which  it  causes  a  me- 
chanical or  chemical  modification.  The  same  is  true  of 
smell.  Even  in  light  and  colors,  outside  of  me,  there  is 
only  a  fluid  which  falls  upon  a  surface,  and  either  directly 
or  reflexly  comes,  or  may  come,  to  my  eyes.  But  exten- 
sion outside  of  me,  independently  of  all  relation  with  the 
senses,  is  true  extension,  is  something  whose  existence  and 
nature  stand  in  no  need  of  my  senses.  When  I  perceive, 
or  imagine  that  I  perceive  it,  there  is  in  it,  and  in  my  im- 
pressions, something  besides  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its 
cause;  there  is  the  representation,  the  internal  image  of 
what  exists  externally. 
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50.  In  order  that  tlie  trutli  of  wliat  we  have  just  ad- 
vanced may  be  perfectly  understood,  and  strongly  felt,  we 
would  offer  the  reader  a  picture  whence  determinate  sensa- 
tions may  be  successively  eliminated,  and  made  to  mark 
the  degree  of  elimination  which  it  is  possible  to  reach,  but 
not  pass. 

Let  us  suppose  all  animals  at  once  to  lose  the  sense  of 
taste,  or  all  bodies  to  be  by  nature  destitute  of  the  property 
of  causing  by  their  contact  with  an  organ  the  sensation 
called  taste.  The  external  world,  nevertheless,  continues 
to  exist  as  before ;  the  same  bodies  that  caused  in  us  the 
sensations  now  lost,  continue  to  exist,  and  may  be  applied 
to  the  very  organ  they  before  affected,  and  cause  in  it  sen- 
sations of  touch,  as  of  soft  or  hard,  warm  or  cold.  Either 
savory  bodies,  or  the  organs  of  animals,  have  undergone 
some  change,  which  has  interrupted  their  previous  rela- 
tions ;  a  cause  which  before  produced  an  effect  is  now  seen 
to  be  impotent  to  produce  it.  This  may  be  owing  to  a 
modification  of  the  bodies  without  changing  their  nature, 
so  far  as  we  know  it ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  they  have 
not  been  changed,  but  that  this  difference  arises  solely 
from  an  alteration  of  the  organs.  But  in  any  case,  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  sensation  has  not  made  anything  re- 
sembling it  disappear  from  the  universe ;  if  the  change  has 
been  only  in  the  organs,  external  bodies  remain  untouched ; 
and  if  it  has  taken  place  in  bodies,  it  has  made  them  lose  a 
causing  property  of  the  sensation,  but  not  a  property  repre- 
sented by  the  sensation. 

We  have  taken  all  taste  from  food,  and  the  universe 
exists  as  before ;  let  us  now  take  away  all  odors,  by  chang- 
ing odoriferous  bodies,  or  the  organ  of  smell.  The  same 
follows  as  in  the  case  of  taste.  Odoriferous  bodies  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  even  transmit  to  our  organ  the 
effluvia  that  before  produced  the  sensation  of  smell ;  and 
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the  only  novelty  will  be  the  non-existence  of  that  sen- 
sation. Either  the  disposition  to  receive  the  necessary  im- 
pression will  be  wanting  in  our  organs,  or  a  causality  will 
have  disappeared  from  the  universe,  but  not  a  thing  repre- 
sented by  the  sensation.  Gardens  will  not  be  despoiled  of 
their  beauty,  nor  the  fields  of  their  luxuriant  verdure ;  the 
tree  will  still  display  its  leafy  bower,  and  the  fair  fruit 
hang  from  its  boughs,  and  be  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Let  us  proceed  in  our  destructive  march,  and  now  sud- 
denly make  all  animals  deaf  The  musician  becomes  the 
actor  of  a  silent  pantomime ;  the  bell-rope  is  pulled,  and 
only  the  mute  metal  is  struck ;  conversation  is  reduced  to 
oral  gestures,  and  the  howlings  of  brutes  are  only  the 
opening  and  closing  of  their  mouths.  But  the  air  vibrates 
as  before ;  its  columns  strike  as  before  the  drum  of  the  ear ; 
nothing  has  been  changed ;  nothing  has  failed  in  the  uni- 
verse but  one  sensation.  The  lightning  ploughs  the  skies, 
rivers  follow  their  majestic  course,  torrents  dash  own  wards 
with  the  same  rapidity,  and  the  proud  cascade  still  leaps 
from  its  lofty  rocks,  and  displays  its  changing  hues  and 
foaming  waves. 

But  let  us  now  commit  the  greatest  cruelty ;  let  us  make 
all  living  creatures  blind.  The  sun  still  pours  out  his  im- 
mense torrents  of  the  fluid  we  call  light;  it  is  reflected 
from  surfaces,  and  is  refracted  from  the  bodies  it  meets,  and 
passes  to  the  retinas  of  eyes  that  formerly  saw,  but  are  now 
converted  into  insensible  membranes,  placed  behind  a  cr^^s- 
tal ;  but  every  thing  called  color  and  sensation  of  light  has 
disappeared.  Yet  the  universe  exists  as  before,  and  the 
celestial  bodies  still  follow  their  immense  orbits. 

As  it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  abstract  the  sensation  of 

light  and  colors  from  objects;  or,  in  other  words,  as  we 

have  a  certain  propensitj^  to  imagine  that  there  really  exist 

without  us  impressions  which  arc  only  in  us,  and  to  con- 

1?, 
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sider  tlie  sensation  as  a  representation  of  the  exterior ;  so 
it  costs  us  most  to  conceive  all  living  creatures  to  be  blind, 
and  nothing  to  remain  of  what  sensations  of  this  kind  re- 
presented to  us,  not  even  a  fluid  which  reflects  from  cer- 
tain surfaces,  and  passes  through  some  bodies,  not  otherAvise 
than  as  an  invisible  fluid.  Wherefore,  in  condescension  to 
the  difficulty  which  some  experience  in  ceasing  to  exter- 
nally realize  what  exists  only  within  them,  we  will  frame 
our  supposition  differently ;  for  it  will  then  be  all  that  the 
demonstration  requires,  and  we  may  eliminate  from  objects 
^\-hatever  relates  to  any  sensation  excepting  that  of  exten- 
sion. 

We  will  not  then  make  all  animals  blind,  nor  practise 
the  cruelty  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  but  spare 
in  our  inversion  of  the  world  that  destructive  instinct.  It 
matters  little  that  men  and  animals  are  not  blind,  provided 
they  cannot  see.  We  will  then  leave  those  organs  un- 
touched, but  we  will  in  return,  take  all  light  from  the  uni- 
verse ;  quench  like  faint  torches  the  sun  and  stars  and  all 
the  celestial  bodies,  extinguish  their  feeblest  scintillations 
upon  the  earth,  the  tall  tapers  which  illumine  the  rich  man's 
dwelhng,  and  the  fire  kindled  in  the  peasant's  cot,  the  spark 
struck  from  the  flint,  and  the  pale  phosphorescences  emitted 
from  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Every  thing  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  it  is  as  if  that  darkness  which  rested  upon 
the  face  of  the  abyss  before  the  Creator  said :  let  there  he 
light,  were  restored. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not,  by  plunging 
the  world  into  such  frightful  obscurity,  changed  any  one 
of  its  laws.  The  gigantic  orbs  describe  as  before  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  and  admirable  precision  their  immense 
orbits.  Hence  we  infer  that  although  we  destroy  smell, 
taste,  sound,  light,  and  colors,  the  world  still  exists,  and  we 
may  without  difficulty  so  conceive  it  to  be.     We  may  even 
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destroy  the  sensation  of  touch,  for  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
we  perceive  no  impression  by  this  sense.  We  may  substi- 
tute some  sensations,  whose  causes  lie  in  bodies  Kke  those 
of  heat  and  cold,  hardness  and  softness,  for  others,  without 
therefore  believing  the  universe  no  longer  to  exist. 

51.  Let  us  now  make  another  abstraction,  and  see  what 
will  happen.  Let  us  destroy  extension.  The  world  resists 
not  this  trial ;  the  stars  vanish,  and  the  earth  disappears 
beneath  our  feet,  distances  no  longer  exist,  and  motion  is 
an  absurdity :  our  own  body  fades  away  and  the  whole 
universe  is  tumbled  into  nothingness,  or  if  it  continues 
somehow  to  exist,  it  is  totally  different  from  what  we  now 
imagine  it  to  be. 

And  so  indeed  it  is.  If  we  abstract  extension,  if  we 
do  not  externally  realize  that  sensation,  or  idea,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  which  we  have  of  it,  if  we  do  not 
consider  it  as  the  representation  of  what  exists  without  us, 
every  thing  is  overthrown :  we  know  not  what  to  think 
either  of  our  sensations,  or  their  relation  to  the  objects  caus- 
ing them ;  things  all  go  roundabout,  and  one  basis  of  our 
cognitions  fails :  in  vain  we  stretch  out  our  arms  to  lay 
hold  of  some  fixed  point ;  and  we  ask  in  our  trouble,  if  all 
that  we  perceive  be  only  a  pure  illusion,  if  Berkeley's  ex- 
travagances be  true. 

52.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  if  we  make  exten- 
sion objective  by  transferring  it  to  the  external,  it  is  not 
altogether  correct  to  say  that  it  is  represented  by  the  sensa- 
tion. It  is  better  to  say  that  it  is  a  receptacle  of  certain 
sensations,  a  condition  necessary  to  the  functions  of  some 
of  the  senses,  but  not  their  object.  Extension  abstracted 
from  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  reduced  to  multiplicity  and  continuity.  The 
knowledge  of  it  comes  to  us  from  the  senses,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  senses  represent  it  to  us.     When  we 
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take  color  and  light  from  the  sensations,  received  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  we  certainly  still  retain  the  idea  of  a 
thing  extended,  but  not  of  a  visible  thing,  nor  of  an  object 
represented  by  the  sensation.  In  like  manner,  if  we  des- 
poil the  sensations  received  through  the  sense  of  touch,  of 
those  qualities  which  affect  this  sense,  the  object  that  caused 
them  is  not  annihilated,  neither  is  it  represented  by  the  im 
pressions  it  transmits  to  us. 

53.  These  remarks  show  that  we  do  not  transfer  our  sen- 
sations to  the  exterior,  that  they  are  a  medium  whereby 
our  soul  is  informed,  but  not  images  wherein  it  contem- 
plates its  objects.  All  sensations  indicate  an  external  cause ; 
but  some,  like  those  of  sight  and  touch,  in  an  especial 
manner  denote  multiplicity  and  continuity,  or  extension. 

Hence  we  also  infer  that  the  external  Avorld  is  not  a 
pure  illosion,  but  that  it  really  exists  with  its  great  masses, 
its  various  motions,  its  unlimited  geometry :  but  much  of 
its  beauty  lies  rather  within  ourselves  than  in  it.  The 
Creator  of  it  has  in  an  especial  manner,  shown  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  omnipotent  hand  in  sensible  beings,  and  above 
all  in  intelligences.  What  would  the  universe  be  were 
there  no  one  to  feel  and  to  understand  ?  The  beaut}',  the 
harmony,  the  marvels  of  nature  consist  in  the  close  relation, 
the  continuous  communication  of  objects  and  sensible  be- 
ings. The  rarest  painting,  were  there  no  one  to  perceive 
and  admire  its  beautj'-,  would  be  only  a  collection  of  linea- 
ments, a  hieroglyphic  of  unintelligible  characters ;  but  so 
soon  as  it  is  seen  by  a  feeling  and  knowing  being,  it  is  ani- 
mated, is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  in  this  Avonderful  com- 
munication the  object  gains  in  beauty  all  that  it  imparts  of 
pleasure. 

Suppose  a  collection  of  instruments  disposed  by  the 
proper  mechanism  to  execute  with  admirable  precision  the 
highest  conceptions  of  Bellini  or  Mozart :  to  what  is  it  all 
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reduced  if  there  be  no  sensitive  being  ?  To  vibrations  in 
the  air  governed  by  some  law,  to  mere  movements  of  a 
fluid,  subject  to  geometrical  necessity.  Introduce  a  man, 
and  the  geometry  is  changed  into  celestial  harmony,  then 
there  is  music,  enchantment. 

The  symmetry  of  the  walks  of  a  garden,  the  elegance  of 
its  shrubbery,  the  color  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  the  frag- 
rance of  its  odors,  are,  without  a  sensitive  being,  only  geo- 
metrical figures,  surfaces  disposed  according  to  some  law, 
volumes  of  such  or  such  a  kind,  columns  of  fluids  spring- 
ing from  them  and  disappearing  in  space.  Introduce  man, 
and  the  geometrical  figures  are  adorned  with  a  thousand 
beauties,  the  flowers  covered  with  gay  colors,  and  the  col- 
umns of  fluids  changed  into  exquisite  perfumes. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

■FORCE    OF    TOUCH    TO    MAKE    SENSATIONS    OBJECTIVE. 

54.  It  has  been  said  that  touch  is  the  surest,  and  perhaps 
the  only  witness  of  the  existence  of  bodies ;  for  without 
it,  all  sensations  would  be  nothing  more  than  simple  modi- 
fications of  our  being,  to  which  we  could  attribute  no  exter- 
nal object.  But  this  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true.  We 
receive  by  touch  an  impression,  just  as  we  do  by  the  other 
senses;  this  impression  is  in  all  cases  an  affection  of  our 
being,  and  not  something  external.  When,  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  impressions,  their  order,  and  their  inde- 
pendence of  our  will,  we  judge  them  to  proceed  from 
objects  without  us,  our  judgment  is  true  not  only  of  im- 
pressions of  the  sense  of  touch,  but  also  of  those  of  the 
other  senses. 
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55.  One  of  the  reasons  whereon  it  has  been  attempted  to 
base  the  superiority  of  touch  to  attest  the  existence  of  bodies, 
is  that  it  gives  us  the  idea  or  sensation  of  extension ;  for  if 
we  suppose  a  man  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  senses  but  that  of 
touch,  and  to  pass  his  hand  over  the  surface  of  a  body,  he 
will  experience  that  continuity  of  the  sensation  which  in- 
volves extension.  This  observation  of  those  who  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  touch  does  not  prove  what  they  propose. 
If  we  pass  our  sight  over  various  objects,  or  the  different 
parts  of  one  object,  we  shall  experience  the  sensation  of 
continuity  just  as  clearly  as  by  touch.  Wg  cannot  con- 
ceive why  the  sensation  of  extension  must  be  any  clearer 
Avhen  the  hand  is  passed  along  a  balustrade  than  when  it  is 
seen  b}^  the  eyes. 

56.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  assert  that  we  acquire 
b}^  the  touch  of  our  bod}^  a  double  sensation,  which  we  do 
not  by  the  other  senses.  If  we  pass  our  hand  over  our 
forehead,  we  feel  with  both  our  hand  and  our  forehead,  and 
so  verify  a  continuity  of  sensations,  all  originating  and  ter- 
minating in  ourselves.  Thus  we  are  conscious  that  both 
the  sensations  of  our  hand  and  our  forehead  belong  to  us. 

But  this  reason,  by  some  deemed  conclusive,  is  neverthe- 
less exceedingly  futile ;  it  labors  under  the  sophism  called 
by  dialecticians  legging  of  the  question^  for  it  supposes  what 
was  to  be  j)roved.  The  man  destitute  of  all  senses  but 
that  of  touch  will,  indeed,  experience  the  two  sensations 
and  their  continuity;  but  what  can  he  infer  from  them? 
Does  he  even  know  that  he  has  either  hand  or  forehead  ? 
Suppose  him  not  to  know,  how  is  he  to  acquire  this  know- 
ledge ?  Both  sensations  belong  to  him,  and  of  this  he  is 
internally  conscious ;  but  whence  they  came,  he  knows  not. 
Does  the  coincidence  of  the  two  sensations,  perchance,  prove 
something  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  his  forehead  and 
hand,  objects  of  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  no  idea? 
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If  this  coincidence  proved  what  is  pretended,  with  still 
greater  reason  would  it  prove  the  combination  of  some 
senses  with  others  to  elevate  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  bodies,  and  consequently  that  this  knowledge 
is  not  produced  exclusively  by  touch.  Whenever  I  have 
the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  placing  my  hand  before  my 
eyes,  I  find  that  I  lose  sight  of  the  objects  before  me,  and  in 
their  room  is  presented  another  always  the  same,  my  hand. 
If,  from  this  coincidence,  I  infer  the  existence  of  external 
objects,  the  supremacy  of  touch  is  destroyed,  for  sight,  also, 
acts  a  part  in  the  formation  of  such  a  judgment.  I  also 
observe  that  when  I  have  the  sensation  of  clapping  my 
hands  together,  I  experience  the  sensation  of  hearing  the 
noise  of  their  contact ;  if,  therefore,  coincidence  is  of  an}'- 
account,  hearing  as  well  as  touch  comes  in.  What  I  say 
concerning  the  clapping  of  my  hands,  is  applicable  to  what 
I  experience  when  I  pass  a  hand  over  any  part  of  my 
body,  for  instance  my  arm,  so  as  to  produce  some  noise. 
In  this  case  there  are  two  sensations  coincident  and  con- 
tinuous. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  replied,  that  these  examples  refer  to 
different  senses,  and  produce  sensations  of  different  kinds. 
This,  however,  is  of  no  consequence ;  for,  if  the  being  that 
perceives,  infers  the  existence  of  objects  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  various  sensations,  the  supremacy  of  touch  is  de- 
stroyed, which  is  what  we  undertook  to  demonstrate. 

57.  The  sensation  of  the  hand  is  not  that  of  the  fore- 
head, for  the  one  is  warmer  or  colder,  harder  or  softer  than 
the  other,  and  so  the  sensation  caused  by  the  hand  upon 
the  forehead  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  produced  upon  the 
hand  by  the  forehead.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  less 
difference  we  suppose  between  the  two  sensations,  the  less 
lively  will  be  the  perception  of  their  duality,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  marked  the  coincidence  on  which  the  judg- 
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ment  is  foanded.  Thus  by  rigorously  analyzing  tliis  mat- 
ter we  discover  that  the  diversity  of  sensations  contributes 
in  an  especial  manner  to  form  judgments  of  the  existence 
of  objects,  and  therefore  the  combination  of  two  senses  will 
more  conduce  to  this  end  than  two  sensations  of  one  sense. 
Far,  then,  from  its  being  necessary  to  consider  touch  as 
alone  or  superior  upon  this  point,  it  is  only  to  be  held  as 
auxiliary  to  the  other  senses. 

In  truth,  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  the  sense  of 
touch  also  requires  the  aid  of  tlie  other  senses,  and  that  the 
judgments  resulting  from  it  are  similar  to  those  coming 
from  the  other  senses.  It  is  probable  that  only  after  re- 
peated trials  do  we  refer  the  sensation  of  touch  to  the  object 
that  causes  it,  or  even  to  the  part  affected.  The  man  who 
has  had  his  arm  amputated,  feels  pain  as  if  he  still  pre- 
served it ;  and  this  is  because  a  repetition  of  acts  has 
formed  the  habit  of  referring  the  cerebral  impression  to  the 
point  where  the  nerves  transmitting  it  terminate.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  necessary  relation  between  the  sense  of  touch 
and  the  object;  and  this  sense  is,  like  the  others,  liable  to 
illusions.  Therefore,  it  is  not  exact  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
body  springs  up  under  our  hand,  if  this  be  understood  as 
excluding  touch ;  for  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
particularly  of  sight. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

INFERIORITY    OF    TOUCH    COMPARED    WITH    OTHER    SENSES. 

58.  That  superiority,  or  rather  that  exclusive  privilege, 
conceded  by  Condillac  and  other  philosophers  to  touch, 
not  onl}^  has  no  foundation,  as  we  have  just  seen,  but 
seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  very  nature  of  thi? 
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sense.     In  short,  it  assigns  the  first  place  to  tlie  coarsest, 
the  most  material  of  all  the  senses. 

It  cannot  be  known  what  ideas  a  man  reduced  to  the  one 
sense  of  touch  would  form  of  things ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  far  from  entering  into  clear  and  vivid  communication 
with  the  external  world,  and  finding  a  sufficient  foundation 
whereon  to  base  his  cognitions,  he  would  grope  in  the 
profoundest  ignorance,  and  labor  under  the  most  transcen- 
dental errors. 

59.  If  we  compare  touch  with  sight,  or  even  with  hearing 
and  smell,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  a  very  important  differ- 
ence to  its  disadvantage.  Touch  transmits  to  us  only  im- 
pressions of  objects  immediately  joining  our  body ;  whereas, 
the  other  three,  and  especially  sight,  place  us  in  communi- 
cation with  far  distant  objects.  The  fixed  stars  are  separ- 
ated from  us  by  a  distance  such  as  almost  to  pass  our 
imagination,  and  yet  we  see  them.  Neither  smell  nor 
hearing,  it  is  true,  go  so  far;  but  the  former  fails  not  to 
warn  us  of  the  existence  of  a  garden  at  many  paces  from 
us;  and  the  latter  gives  us  notice  of  a  battle  fought  at 
many  leagues  distance,  of  the  electric  spark  which  has 
cloven  the  clouds  on  the  confines  of  the  horizon,  or  of  the 
tempest  roaring  over  the  immensity  of  ocean. 

60.  The  limitation  of  touch  to  what  is  immediate  to  it 
involves  a  scarcity  of  the  ideas  originating  in  it  alone,  and 
of  necessity  places  it  in  a  lower  grade  than  the  other  three 
senses,  particularly  sight.  Let  us  in  order  to  form  clear 
ideas  upon  this  point  compare  the  range  of  sight  with  that 
of  touch  relatively  to  some  object,  for  example,  as  build- 
ing. By  means  of  sight  we  in  a  few  instants  obtain  an 
idea  of  its  front,  and  other  external  parts ;  and  in  a  short 
time  become  acquainted  with  its  internal  divisions,  with 
the  arrangement  even  of  its  ornaments  and  furniture.  Can 
we  accomplish  all  this  by  touch  ?     Even  if  wc  suppose  the 

13* 
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most  delicate  sense  of  touch,  and  the  most  tenacious  mem- 
ory of  the  impressions  communicated,  long  hours  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  the  hand  over  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  form  some  idea  of  it.  How  will  it  be  when  we 
come  to  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building?  the  whole 
interior  ?  We  see  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  renounce 
such  a  task,  that  the  elaborate  workmanship  of  a  cornice,  a 
pedestal,  a  peristyle,  the  magnificence  of  a  tower,  a  cupola, 
the  boldness  of  an  arch,  a  vault,  which  the  eye  seizes  in  an 
instant,  would  require  the  poor  being  possessed  of  touch 
alone  to  go  often  on  all  fours,  climb  over  dangerous  scaf- 
foldings, and  expose  himself  to  tlie  danger  of  falling  from 
feaiful  heights ;  and  yet  he  would  never  be  able  to  acquire 
the  millionth  part  of  what  the  eyes  so  easily  and  so  quickly 
perceive. 

Apply  these  observations  to  a  city,  to  vast  countries,  to 
the  universe,  and  see  what  immense  superiorit}^  sight  has 
over  touch. 

61.  We  do  not  indeed  find  so  vast  a  superiority  when 
we  compare  touch  with  the  other  senses ;  nevertheless,  it 
does  exist  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  first  difference  is  the  ability  to  act  from  a  distance. 
Certainly,  touch  also  may  in  some  manner  perceive  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  the  impressions 
of  heat  and  cold ;  and  in  like  manner  the  presence  or  absence, 
and  the  more  or  less  close  proximity  of  some  bodies,  etc. ; 
but  not  only  are  these  impressions  far  from  having  the 
same  variety  and  rapidity  as  those  of  hearing,  but  they 
would  not  even  give  us  any  idea  of  distance,  if  we  had  not 
already  perceived  it  otherwise  than  by  touch. 

Heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moistness,  are  what  the  im- 
pressions which  some  bodies,  though  distant,  ma}^  make 
upon  touch  are  reduced  to;  and  these  impressions  are 
clearly  of  a  nature  to  be  exposed  to  many  serious  errors. 
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62.  If  we  suppose  a  man,  having  only  the  sense  of 
touch,  to  know  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun.  above 
the  horizon,  his  only  rule  being  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  depends  upon  a  thousand  causes  having 
no  connection  with  the  orb  of  day,  it  will  happen  that  the 
natural  or  artificial  change  of  it  Avill  lead  him  into  error. 
The  dampness  which  we  perceive  around  a  lake  is  a  sign 
of  the  nearness  of  the  water ;  but  do  we  not  a  thousand 
times  experience  the  feeling  of  dampness  from  causes  oper- 
ating on  the  atmosphere,  altogether  independent  of  the 
waters  of  a  lake  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  concentration  of  all  sensitive  forces 
upon  one  sense,  the  absence  of  all  distraction,  and  continual 
attention  to  only  one  kind  of  sensations,  might  raise  the 
delicacy  of  touch  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  we  prob- 
ably do  not  know ;  just  as  the  habit  of  connecting  ideas 
with  respect  to  only  one  order  of  sensations,  and  of  form- 
ing judgments  concerning  them,  produces  a  precision, 
exactness,  and  variety,  far  superior  to  all  that  we  can  im- 
agine. But  however  far  we  might  extend  our  conjectures 
upon  this  head,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  limit  in  the 
nature  of  the  organ  and  of  its  relations  to  bodies.  This 
organ  must  be  limited  to  contiguous  objects,  in  order  to 
receive  well  determined  impressions ;  and  with  respect  to 
those  that  are  distant,  and  can  act  upon  it,  they  can  do  this 
by  causing  on  it  an  impression  such  as  the  nature  of  both 
permits,  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  dampness,  and  if  you  will, 
a  certain  pressure  either  greater  or  less.  So  far  as  a  great 
many  other  objects  are  concerned,  we  cannot  imagine  any 
action.  However  much  the  circle  of  this  class  of  sensations 
be  enlarged,  it  must  ever  be  very  limited.  Moreover,  we 
must  observe,  that  the  perfectibility  of  touch  by  means  of 
its  isolation  does  not  belong  to  it  exclusively,  but  extends 
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likewise  to  the  otlier  senses ;  for  it  is  founded  on  the  laws 
of  organization,  and  the  generation  of  our  ideas, 

63.  To  comprehend  the  superiority  of  hearing  to  touch 
in  this  matter,  we  have  onlj^  to  consider  the  relation  of  dis- 
tances, the  variety  of  objects,  the  rajDiditj  of  the  succes- 
sion of  sensations,  the  simultaneousness  so  much  greater 
in  hearing  than  in  touch,  and  their  relations  to  speech. 

I.  Relation  of  distances.  On  this  point,  hearing  is  clearly 
superior  to  touch,  for  the  latter  generally  requires  contact, 
the  former  does  not,  but  for  the  due  appreciation  of  its  ob- 
ject even  requires  a  distance  suited  to  the  class  of  the  sound. 
Of  how  many  distant  objects  does  hearing  inform  us  of 
which  touch  can  tell  us  nothing  ?  The  gallop  of  the  horse 
threatening  to  trample  us  under  foot,  the  roaring  of  the 
torrent  which  may  carry  us  away  in  its  course,  the  thunder 
rumbling  from  afar,  and  announcing  the  tempest,  the  roar 
of  cannon,  telling  that  a  battle  has  begun,  the  rattle  of 
carriages  in  the  streets,  drums  and  bells,  and  clamor  of 
voices  which  indicate  the  explosion  of  popular  fury,  the 
noisy  music  that  proclaims  the  joy  caused  by  happy  news, 
the  concert  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of  the  saloon,  the 
song  that  brings  back  melancholy  recollections,  sentiments 
also  of  hope  and  love,  the  groan  that  warns  us  of  suffering, 
the  plaint  that  afSicts  us  with  the  idea  of  misery ;  all  this 
hearing  tells  us,  but  touch  can  tell  us  nothing  of  any  of 
these. 

II.  Variety  of  objects.  Those  distant  objects  which  we 
know  by  touch,  are  of  necessity  little  varied ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  ideas  resulting  from  it  will  be  liable  to  a 
deplorable  confusion  and  to  great  uncertainty.  Hearing, 
on  the  contrary,  informs  us  of  infinite  and  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  that,  too,  with  perfect  precision  and  ex- 
actness. 

III.  Rapidit}^  of  the  succession  of  impressions.     It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  hearing  lias  here  an  incalcuLable  superiority  over 
touch.  When  touch  perceives  by  juxtaposition,  it  is  under 
the  necessity  of  successively  going  over  the  objects  and 
even  their  different  parts  if  it  would  receive  varied  impres- 
sions ;  and  this,  however  small  their  number,  requires  much 
time.  If  the  objects  do  not  act  by  juxtaposition,  but  by 
some  medium,  the  succession  will  require  much  more  time, 
and  there  will  be  much  less  variety.  Compare  this  slow- 
ness to  the  rapidity  with  which  hearing  perceives  a  whole 
series  of  sounds  in  musical  combinations,  the  infinite  in- 
flexions of  the  voice,  the  countless  number  of  distinct  artic- 
ulations, the  infinity  of  noises  of  all  kinds  which  Ave  unin- 
terruptedly perceive  and  classif)^,  and  refer  to  their  corre- 
sponding objects. 

IV.  The  simultaneousness  of  sensations  so  vast  in  hear- 
ing, is  extremely  limited  in  touch ;  for  in  the  latter  it  can 
only  be  in  relation  to  a  few  objects;  but  in  the  other  it 
extends  to  many  very  different  objects. 

V.  But  what  most  triumphantly  indicates  the  superior- 
ity of  hearing  to  touch,  is  the  facility  it  affords  us  of  plac- 
ing ourselves  in  communication,  by  means  of  speech,  with 
the  mind  of  our  fellow-mortals, — a  facility,  resulting  from 
the  rapidity  of  succession  already  remarked.  Undoubtedly, 
this  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  may  be  established 
by  touch,  if  we  express  our  words  by  characters  sufiicientl}^ 
raised  to  be  distinguished  :  but  what  an  immense  difference 
between  these  impressions  and  those  of  hearing  ?  Even  if 
we  suppose  habit  and  a  concentration  of  all  the  sensitive 
forces  to  have  produced  such  a  facility  in  passing  the  fingers 
over  lines,  as  far  to  surpass  all  that  we  see  in  the  most  dex- 
terous players  of  musical  instruments,  what  comparison  can 
there  be  instituted  between  this  velocity  and  that  of  hear- 
ing? How  much  time  would  be  requisite  only  to  go  over 
tablets  whereon  is  written  a  discourse  Avhich  we  hear  in  a 
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few  minutes  ?  Moreover,  all  men  have  means  of  hearing, 
thej  need  only  make  use  of  their  organs.  But  in  order  to 
converse  bj  touch,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  tablets,  which 
can  only  serve  for  one  object,  and  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  used  by  two  persons ;  whereas  by  means  of  hearing, 
one  man  alone  may  in  brief  time  communicate  an  infinity 
of  ideas  to  thousands  of  listeners. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

CAN    SIGHT    ALONE    GIVE    US    THE    IDEA    OP    A    SURFACE  ? 

64.  I  HAVE,  I  believe,  made  the  inferiority  of  touch 
to  sight  and  hearing  palpable,  and  have,  consequently, 
shown  the  extravagance  of  endeavoring  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  all  cognitions,  to  found  upon  it  the  certainty  of  the 
judgments  to  which  our  other  senses  lead  ns,  and  to  make 
it  a  supreme  judge  to  decide  in  the  last  appeal  upon  the 
doubts  that  may  arise. 

I  hold  it  to  be  manifestly  untrue  that  we  cannot  make 
the  transition  from  the  internal  to  the  external  world,  or 
from  the  existence  of  sensations  to  that  of  the  objects  caus- 
ing them,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  touch  ;  for  not  only 
have  I  combated  the  principal,  or  rather  the  solitary 
reason  upon  which  it  is  pretended  to  found  this  privilege, 
but  I  have  also  demonstrated  the  mode  of  making  this 
transition  with  respect  to  all  the  senses,  reasoning  from  the 
very  nature  and  connection  of  internal  phenomena. 

I  have  likewise  said  and  proved  that  the  sensation  of 
extension  is  the  only  one  that  is  representative,  and  that  in 
all  others  there  was  only  a  relation  of  causality,  that  is,  a 
connection  of  some  sensation  or  an  internal  phenomenon 
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with  an  external  object,  without  our  transferring  to  this 
any  thing  resembling  what  we  experienced  in  that. 

Q5.  There  are  two  senses  which  inform  us  with  certainty 
of  extension,  sight  and  touch.  We  shall  not  now  inquire 
if  that  be  a  true  sensation  which  we  have  of  extension,  or 
if  it  be  an  idea  of  a  very  different  order,  resulting  from  the 
sensation.  I  propose  hereafter  to  examine  this  point,  but 
shall  now  confine  myself  to  comparing  sight  with  touch 
only  as  tending  to  give  us  the  sensation  of  extension,  or,  if 
you  will,  to  furnish  us  with  what  is  necessary  to  form  an 
idea  of  it. 

We  cannot  but  see  that  extension  lies  within  the  domain 
of  touch,  and  that,  too,  whether  it  be  considered  only  as  a 
surface,  or  also  as  a  solid.  The  same  faculty  cannot  be 
denied  to  sight,  so  far  as  surfaces  are  concerned ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  see  if  at  least  a  plane  be  not  presented  to 
the  eye.  A  point  without  extension  cannot  be  painted 
upon  the  retina,  but  the  instant  an  object  is  painted,  it  has 
painted  parts.  We  can  by  no  effort  of  our  imagination, 
conceive  colors  without  extension ;  for  what  is  color  with- 
out a  surface  over  which  it  may  extend  ? 

QQ.  So  hostile  was  Condillac  to  the  sense  of  sight  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  allow  it  even  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
extension  in  surfaces ;  but  as  he  is  of  all  philosophers  the 
one  who  has  most  contributed  to  the  propagation  and  estab- 
lishment of  this  opinion,  we  will  examine  his  doctrine  and 
its  fundamental  reasons.  We  have  only  to  read  the  chap- 
ters in  which  he  explains  it,  to  see  that  he  was  not  himself 
very  confident  of  its  truth,  but  that  he  felt  himself  contra- 
dicted by  both  experience  and  reason. 

In  his  Traiie  des  Sensations,*  where  he  examines  the  ideas 
of  a  man  limited  to  the  sense  of  sight,  he  says  that  colors 

*  P.  1.  C.  xi. 
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are  distlnguislied  by  tlie  siglit  because  tliey  seem  to  form  a 
surface  of  whicli  the  eyes  occupy  a  part,  and  then  asks : 
"  Will  our  statue,  judging  itself  to  be  at  one  time  many 
colors,  perceive  itself  as  a  sort  of  colored  surface?"  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  Condillac,  the  statue 
confined  to  one  sense  will  believe  itself  the  sensation,  that 
is,  it  will  think  that  it  is  the  odor,  the  sound,  or  the  taste, 
according  as  the  .sense  of  smell,  hearing,  or  taste,  is  the 
sense  in  exercise ;  for  which  reason,  if  a  surface  enter  into 
the  sensation  of  sight,  the  statue  ought  to  believe  itself  a 
colored  surface.  I  shall  not  examine  the  correctness  of 
these  observations,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  main 
point,  which  is  the  relation  of  sight  to  a  surface. 

67.  According  to  Condillac,  the  statue  will  never  believe 
itself  a  colored  surface,  that  is,  although  it  may  perceive 
the  color,  it  will  not  perceive  the  surface.  Let  the  philos- 
opher himself  speak,  for  his  own  words  will  suffice  to  con- 
demn his  opinion,  and  to  show  the  uncertainty  -wuth  which 
he  advanced  it,  or  else  the  obscurity  under  which  it  labors : 
"  The  idea  of  extension  supposes  the  perception  of  many 
things,  some  distinct  from  others.  This  perception  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  statue,  for  it  feels  that  it  is  repeated  outside  of 
itself  as  many  times  as  there  are  colors  modifying  it.  When 
it  is  the  red,  it  feels  itself  outside  of  the  green ;  when  the 
green,  it  feels  itself  outside  of  the  red,  and  so  with  other 
colors."  Some  may  imagine  that,  conformably  to  these 
principles,  Condillac  goes  on  to  establish  that  sight  gives  us 
the  idea  of  extension,  since  it  makes  us  perceive  things, 
some  outside  of  others,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  idea 
of  extension  exactly  consists.  But  he  does  not ;  far  from 
following  the  true  road,  he  miserably  loses  his  way ;  he  not 
only  violates  the  principle  he  has  just  laid  down,  but  nota- 
bly changes  the  state  of  the  question.  He  continues :  "  But 
in  order  to  have  a  distinct  and  precise  idea  of  magnitude, 
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it  is  necessary  to  sec  liow  tlie  things  perceived,  some  out- 
side of  others,  are  connected,  liow  they  mutually  terminate, 
and  how  they  are  all  enclosed  in  the  limits  which  bound 
them."  This,  I  repeat,  is  to  change  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  we  are  not  now  treating  of  a  distinct  and  precise  idea, 
but  simply  of  an  idea.  How  far  the  idea  of  extension  given 
by  sight  is  perfect,  is  another  question  ;  although  it  is  mani- 
fest that  if  sight  can  give  us  an  idea  of  extension,  it  will 
come  by  continual  exercise  to  render  this  idea  more  perfect. 

68.  The  statue,  in  Condillac's  opinion,  could  not  perceive 
itself  to  be  circumscribed  by  any  limit,  because  it  could 
know  nothing  beyond  itself;  but  did  he  not  just  now  tell 
us  that  the  statue  would  believe  itself  different  colors ;  that 
some  of  these  were  outside  of  others;  and  that  when  it 
would  be  one,  it  would  perceive  itself  outside  of  the  others  ? 
Does  this  not  imply  not  only  one  but  many  limits  ? 

This  difficulty  did  not  altogether  escape  Condillac ;  for 
after  having  asked  if  the  one  of  the  statue,  when  modified 
by  a  blue  surface,  bordered  with  white,  Avould  not  believe 
itself  a  limited  blue  color,  he  says :  "At  first  sight  we  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would ;  but  the  contrary  opinion 
is  much  more  probable."  But  why  ?  "  The  statne  cannot 
perceive  itself  extended  by  this  surfice,  save  inasmuch  as 
each  part  modifies  it  in  the  same  way ;  each  part  should 
produce  the  sensation  of  blue  color ;  but  if  it  is  alike  modi- 
fied by  a  foot  of  this  surface  and  by  an  inch,  it  cannot  per- 
ceive itself,  in  this  modification,  to  be  one  magnitude 
rather  than  another.  Therefore  it  does  not  perceive  itself 
as  magnitude ;  therefore  the  sensation  of  color  does  not  in- 
volve the  idea  of  extension."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Con- 
dillac either  supposes  what  is  in  debate,  or  else  says  noth- 
ing to  the  point.  According  to  him,  the  statue  is  alike 
modified  by  a  foot  of  colored  surface  and  by  an  inch.  If 
by  this  he  means  that  the  two  modifications  are  identical 
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under  all  aspects,  he  supposes  the  very  thing  he  ought  to 
have  proved;  for  this  is  precisely  the  point  in  dispute, 
whether  surfaces  differing  in  magnitude  do,  or  do  not,  pro- 
duce different  sensations.  If  he  means,  as  his  words  seem 
to  indicate,  that  the  sensation  as  color,  and  solely  as  color, 
is  the  same  in  a  foot  of  colored  surface  as  in  an  inch,  he 
utters,  indeed,  an  incontestable  truth,  but  one  not  at  all  to 
his  purpose.  Undoubtedly,  the  sensation  of  blue,  as  blue, 
is  the  same  in  different  magnitudes,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  denying  it.  But  this  is  not  the  question  :  it  is 
whether,  the  color  remaining  one  and  the  same,  the  sensa- 
tion of  sight  is  modified  differently,  according  to  the  variety 
of  magnitude  of  the  colored  surflice.  Condillac  denies  it, 
but  in  an  uncertain  and  hesitating  waj.  TVe  believe  his 
negation  to  be  so  groundless  that  the  direct  contrarj'  may 
be  proved. 

69.  I  would  ask  Condillac  if  he  can  have  color  with- 
out surface  ;  if  an  object  without  extension  can  be  painted 
upon  the  retina ;  if  we  can  even  conceive  a  color  without 
extension.  No  one  of  these  is  possible,  sight  is  therefore 
necessarily  accompanied  by  extension. 

70.  Condillac  places  the  idea  of  extension  in  some  things 
being  presented  to  us  outside  of  others.  This,  as  he  him 
self  confesses,  is  verified  in  the  sensation  of  color ;  therefore 
the  sight  of  what  is  colored  must  produce  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension. Condillac's  subterfuge  here  is  an  exceedingly 
weak  one.  He  pretends  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
have  the  idea  of  extension,  to  have  that  of  its  limits.  But 
first  of  all,  we  have  shown  from  his  own  doctrine  that  these 
limits  are  perceived  by  the  senses;  besides  it  is  a  very 
strange  pretension  to  attribute  to  sight  the  faculty  of  giving 
us  the  idea  of  unlimited  extension,  and  to  deny  to  it  that 
of  producing  the  idea  of  limitation ;  as  if  there  did  not  by 
the  verv  fact  of  our  seeing  what  is  extended,  rise  within  us 
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the  idea  of  limitation,  if  from  no  other  cause,  from  the  very- 
limitation  of  our  organ ;  or  as  if  an  unlimited  were  not 
more  inconceivable  than  a  limited  sensation. 

But  suppose  the  limits  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses, 
does  unlimited  extension  therefore  cease  to  be  extension  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  extension  of  the  highest  order?  Does  the 
idea  of  space  without  end,  because  unlimited,  cease  to  be 
an  idea  of  extension  ? 

71.  Two  colored  circles,  one  an  inch,  and  the  other  a 
yard  in  diameter,  are  placed  before  our  eyes ;  will  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  retina  be  the  same  in  both,  ab- 
straction made  from  all  sensation  of  touch?  Evidently 
not;  experience  shows  the  contrary,  and  the  reason  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light,  and  on  math- 
ematical principles.  If  the  impressions  are  different,  the 
difference  will  be  perceived;  therefore  the  difference  of 
magnitude  can  be  appreciated. 

We  will  now  suppose  some  one  in  spite  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience to  persist  in  maintaining  that  the  sensation  of  the 
two  circles  will  be  the  same  in  order  to  make  the  extrava- 
gance, even  the  ridiculousness  of  this  opinion  palpable. 
Let  us  imagine  the  two  circles  to  be  of  a  red  color,  and 
terminated  by  a  blue  line ;  and  now  placing  the  less  upon 
the  greater  circle  so  as  to  bring  their  centres  together,  we 
ask,  will  not  the  eye  cast  upon  the  figure  see  the  less  within 
the  greater  circle  ?  Will  not  the  blue  line  that  terminates 
the  circle  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  sure  to  be  contained 
within  the  blue  line  that  terminates  the  other  circle  of  a 
yard  in  diameter  ?  But  what  else  is  the  perception  of  ex- 
tension than  the  perception  of  some  parts  beyond  others  ? 
Is  it  not  to  perceive  the  difference  of  magnitude,  to  perceive 
some  greater  than  others,  and  containing  them  ?  Evidently 
it  is.  The  sight  therefore  perceives  magnitude ;  therefore 
it  perceives  extension. 
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72.  We  may  still  furtlier  confirm  this  trutli.  Experience 
teaches,  and  did  it  not  exist,  reason  would  still  teach  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  field  of  sight,  according  to  our 
distance  from  the  object.  Thus,  when  we  fix  our  sight 
upon  a  wall  of  great  extent  we  do  not  see  it  all,  but  only  a 
part.  Now  suppose  an  object  of  given  magnitude  to  be 
within  the  range  of  sight,  but  not  so  great  as  to  cover  the 
surface  embraced  by  the  eye.  According  to  Condillac's 
system,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  perception,  pro- 
vided the  color  be  the  same ;  whence,  it  will  follow,  that 
tlie  sensation  will  be  just  the  same,  whether  the  object  oc- 
cupy the  whole,  or  only  an  exceedingly  minute  part,  of  the 
visual  field.  It  will  likewise  follow,  that,  if  this  visual  field 
be,  for  example,  a  great  white  curtain  a  hundred  yards 
square,  and  the  object  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  a  yard 
square,  the  sensation  will  be  just  the  same  whether  the 
blue  cloth  be  one  inch  or  ninety  yards  square. 

73.  These  arguments,  which  must  have  occurred  at 
least  confusedly  to  Condillac,  made  him  hesitate  in  his  ex- 
pressions, and  even  use  contradictory  language.  "We  may 
have  already  observed  this  in  the  passages  cited,  but  we 
shall  see  it  yet  more  clearly  in  the  following: — "  We  have 
no  term  to  express  with  exactness  the  sentiment  that  the 
statue  modified  by  many  colors  at  one  time  has  of  itself; 
but  in  fine,  it  knows  that  it  exists  in  many  ways,  and  per- 
ceives itself  in  a  certain  mode  as  a  colored  point  heyond 
which  are  others,  in  which  it  turns  to  find  itself;  and  under 
this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  perceives  itself  ex- 
tended.^^  He  had  before  said,  that  color  did  not  seem  ex- 
tended to  the  statue,  until,  sight  being  instructed  by  touch, 
the  eye  became  accustomed  to  refer  the  one  simple  sensa- 
tion to  all  the  points  of  the  surface :  and  in  the  very  next 
line,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  asserts  the  contrary;  the 
statue  now  perceives  itself  to  be  extended,  and  the  ideolo- 
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gist  discovers  no  way  of  avoiding  the  contradiction,  but  to 
warn  us  that  the  sentiment  of  extension  will  be  vague  be- 
cause it  wants  limits.  This  is  a  contradiction  which  we 
have  already  made  evident.  But  whence  this  want  of 
limits?  If  various  figures  of  different  colors,  green,  red, 
etc.,  be  supposed  to  be  upon  a  visual  field  of  a  hundred 
yards  square  of  white  surface,  the  sight  will,  as  is  evident, 
perceive  the  limits  of  these  figures ;  where,  then,  did  Con- 
dillac  discover  that  illiniitation  of  which  he  talks  ? 

74.  Although  it  is  very  true  that  even  if  the  sensation 
of  color  were  to  involve  that  of  extension,  it  would  not 
therefore  follow  that  it  would  produce  it  in  us,  because  we 
do  not  take  from  sensations  all  the  ideas  they  contain,  but 
those  only  which  we  know.  This  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
present  question.  We  do  not  treat  of  what  we  can  take 
from  the  sensation,  but  of  what  is  in  it.  If  Condillac  main- 
tains that  we  may  take  the  idea  of  extension  from  the  sen- 
sation of  touch,  by  what  right  does  he  deny  the  same 
faculty  with  respect  to  sight,  supposing  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion to  be  contained  in  both  sensations  ? 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  is  a  tacit  confession  of  the  falseness 
of  his  opinion.  The  idea  of  extension  is  in  the  sensation 
of  sight,  but  we  cannot  take  it  thence.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause it  is  vague.  But  then  what  is  to  prevent  exercise, 
involving  comparison  and  reflection,  from  rendering  it  dis- 
tinct ?  The  difiiculty  consists  in  acquiring  it  in  one  way 
or  another ;  to  perfect  it  is  the  work  of  time. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  sensations  of  sight  will  not  have 
that  exactness  which  they  have  after  much  exercise ;  but 
the  same  is  true  of  the  sense  of  touch.  This  sense  is  per- 
fected like  the  others ;  it  like  them  needs  to  be  educated, 
so  to  speak ;  and  those  born  blind,  who,  by  force  of  concen- 
tration and  labor,  come  to  possess  it  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree of  delicacy,  offer  us  a  manifest  proof  of  this  truth. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

cheselden's  blind  man. 

75.  Cheselden's  blind  man,  of  whom  Condillac  spoke, 
in  confirmation  of  his  opinions,  presents  no  phenomenon 
upon  which  they  can  rest.  This  bhnd  person  was  a  youth 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  upon  whom  Cheselden, 
a  distinguished  London  surgeon,  performed  the  operation 
of  removing  cataracts,  first  from  one  eye,  then  from  the 
other.  He  could  before  the  operation  tell  day  and  night, 
and  in  a  very  strong  light  distinguish,  white,  black,  and 
red.  This  is  an  imj)ortant  circumstance,  and  merits  atten- 
tion. The  phenomena  the  most  remarkable,  and  having 
the  most  relation  to  the  question  now  before  us,  were  the 
following : 

I.  "When  he  began  to  see,  he  believed  that  objects 
touched  the  external  surface  of  his  eye.  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  sight  alone  cannot  enable  us  to  judge  of  dis- 
tances ;  but,  after  close  examination,  we  shall  clearly  see 
that  the  argument  is  not  conclusive.  No  one  will  pretend 
that  sight,  in  the  first  moment  of  its  exercise,  can  commu- 
nicate equ.ally  clear  and  distinct  ideas  to  us,  as  when  expe- 
riefice  has  accustomed  us  to  compare  its  different  impres- 
sions. This  is  the  same  with  touch  as  with  sight.  A  blind 
person,  from  his  frequent  custom  of  guiding  himself,  in 
many  of  his  movements  by  sensations  of  touch  alone,  comes 
to  know  the  position  and  distances  of  objects  with  wonder- 
ful precision.  If  we  suppose  a  man  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  touch  suddenly  to  acquire  it,  neither  will  he  at  first 
judge  with  the  same  certainty  the  objects  of  this  sense  as 
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after  having  exercised  it.  Experience  teaclies  that  the 
sense  of  touch  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  pei-fection. 
"VVe  see  it  in  blind  persons  at  its  highest  point ;  and  prob- 
ably the  lowest  point  of  its  perfection,  in  the  first  moments 
of  its  exercise,  would  greatly  resemble  that  of  sight  at  the 
instant  of  being  freed  from  the  cataracts ;  objects  would 
be  presented  to  it  likewise  in  confusion ;  and  the  subject 
experiencing  them  could  not  well  appreciate  their  differ- 
ences until  practice  had  taught  him  how  to  distinguish  and 
classify. 

With  respect  to  distance,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
blind  person  of  Cheselden,  so  far  from  having  the  habit  of 
appreciating  it,  had  false  ideas  upon  it.  As  he  was  not 
totally  blind,  the  light,  which  he  perceived  through  the 
cataracts,  was  sufl&cient  to  even  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  white,  black,  and  red,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
touch  his  eye.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  this  by  ob- 
serving what  happens  to  us  if  we  close  our  eyes  in  a 
very  strong  light.  Hence  he  ought,  when  he  gained  his 
sight,  to  have  imagined  that  the  new  sight  was  the  same  as 
the  old,  and,  consequently,  that  nothing  had  happened  but 
a  simple  change  of  object.  A  person  totally  blind  would 
have  better  shown  the  power  of  sight  to  appreciate  dis- 
tances ;  for  he  would  have  had  no  habit  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  their  knowledge. 

II.  It  cost  him  much  trouble  to  conceive  that  there 
were  other  objects  beyond  those  he  saw ;  he  could  not 
distinguish  limits ;  every  thing  seemed  to  him  immense. 
Although  he  knew  by  experience  that  his  chamber  was 
smaller  than  the  whole  house,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
he  could  see  this. 

From  these  facts  Condillac  draws  a  confirmation  of  his 
system.     We  are   astonished  that  he  should  pretend  to 
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found  an  entire  philosophy  upon  such  data.  We  submit 
the  following  considerations  to  the  reader : 

76.  The  subject  is  here  a  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
3"ears,  and  consequently  without  any  habit  of  observation. 
He  would  naturally  express  very  confusedly  the  mipres- 
sions  he  received  in  so  new  and  strange  a  situation. 

The  organ  of  sight  must,  when  exercised  for  the  first 
time,  be  exceedingly  weak,  and  consequently  perform  its 
sensitive  functions  only  in  a  very  imperfect  way.  We  our- 
selves repeatedly  experience  that  we  cannot,  if  we  suddenly 
pass  from  darkness  to  light,  especially  if  it  be  a  very  strong 
light,  distinguish  objects,  but  we  see  every  thing  in  great 
confusion ;  what  then  would  happen  to  a  poor  child,  when 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  for  the  first  time  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  light  ? 

According  to  Cheselden's  own  account,  objects  were  pre- 
sented to  him  in  such  confasion  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish them,  no  matter  what  their  size  or  shape.  Tliis 
confirms  what  we  liave  just  said,  that  the  partial,  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  confusion,  was  that  the  organ  did  not  pro- 
duce impressions  w^ell,  because  if  these  had  been  properly 
produced,  he  would  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the 
limits  of  the  difierent  colors ;  for,  in  simple  sensation,  to 
see  is  to  distinguish. 

"We  are  also  told  that  he  could  not  recognize  by  sight 
the  objects  which  he  knew  by  touch.  But  this  only  proves 
that  not  having  been  able  to  compare  the  two  orders  of 
sensations,  he  could  not  know  what  corresponded  in  one  to 
the  impressions  of  the  other.  By  toach  he  would  have 
known  a  spherical  body ;  but  as  he  was  still  ignorant  of 
the  impression  which  a  globe  makes  on  the  eye,  it  is  clear 
that  if  any  one  should  show  him  a  ball  which  he  had 
handled  a  thousand  times,  he  would  not  even  have  sus- 
pected that  the  object  seen  was  the  same  which  he  had 
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touched.     This  leads  me  to  another  observation  which  I 
consider  very  important. 

77.  The  child  on  whom  these  experiments  were  made 
was  obliged  to  express  his  sensations  in  the  visual  order,  in 
a  language  which  he  did  not  understand.  For  any  one  who 
is  deprived  of  one  of  the  senses  must  be  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  all  the  ideas  which  have  their  origin  in  that  sensa- 
tion. Hence  it  follows  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  that  sense,  and  the  ideas  which  he  joins 
to  the  words  are  entirely  different  from  what  those  who 
possess  that  sense  mean  to  express.  The  blind  man  will 
speak  of  colors  and  the  impressions  produced  by  sight,  be- 
cause he  hears  others  speak  of  these  things ;  but  for  him 
the  word  to  see  does  not  mean  to  see,  light  is  not  light,  nor 
color  color,  as  we  understand  them,  but  they  express  dif- 
ferent ideas  which  he  has  formed  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, in  conformity  with  the  explanations  he  has  heard. 
What  importance  then  should  we  attach  to  what  a  child 
may  say  who,  besides  the  thoughtlessness  natural  to  his 
age,  is  placed  in  a  situation  new  to  him,  and  required  to 
express  his  ideas  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  know  ? 
He  is  asked,  for  example,  if  he  can  distinguish  a  greater 
object  from  another  which  is  smaller,  without  considering 
that  the  words  greater  and  smaller  as  he  understood  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  expressed  abstract  ideas,  or  were  refer- 
red to  the  sensations  of  touch,  were  altogether  new  to  him 
when  applied  to  objects  seen,  since  he  had  no  means  of 
knoAving  what  was  meant  when  referred  to  a  sensation 
which  he  experienced  for  the  first  time.  If  within  a  circle, 
a  number  of  smaller  circles  of  a  different  color  were  de- 
scribed, he  would  see  the  smaller  circles  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  greater ;  but  if  asked  if  one  appeared  greater 
than  the  rest,  or  if  he  ccvuld  distinguish  the  limits  which, 
separated  the  smaller  circles  from  each  other,  he  could  not 
14 
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but  give  very  absurd  answers,  which  the  observers  might 
perhaps  take  as  the  expression  of  curious  phenomena. 
They  speak  to  him  of  figures,  lines,  extremities,  size,  posi- 
tion, and  distances  in  relation  to  sight,  and  as  he  is  igno- 
rant of  this  language,  yet  knows  not  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
it,  he  must  necessarily  talk  in  a  very  strange  manner.  A 
more  attentive  and  profound  observer  would  have  per- 
ceived the  same  misunderstanding  as  when  a  deaf  man  dis- 
putes without  hearing  what  was  said. 

These  remarks  are  further  confirmed  by  the  contradic- 
tion in  the  account  of  Cheselden.  The  oculist  tells  us  that 
the  child  could  not  distinguish  the  objects,  even  those  which 
differed  most  in  form  and  size :  but  that  he  found  those 
most  agreeable  which  were  the  most  regular.  He  must  then 
have  distinguished  them ;  for  otherwise,  the  sensation  could 
not  have  been  more  or  less  pleasing.  And  here  in  choosing 
an  alternative  in  this  contradiction,  we  must  hold  that  he 
distinguished  the  objects,  since  there  is  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favor.  When  two  objects,  the  one  regular,  the  other 
irregular,  were  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  questioned  as 
to  their  resemblance  and  difference,  he  must  have  answered 
so  absurdly  as  to  create  the  suspicion  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  besides  the  con- 
fusion of  sensations,  to  which  he  was  always  more  or  less 
subject,  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  although 
he  distinguished  the  objects  plainl}^,  still  he  could  not  un- 
derstand what  he  was  asked,  nor  express  what  he  felt. 
But  when  examined  as  to  the  nature  of  the  impression  and 
whether  it  was  pleasing  or  otherwise,  he  found  himself  on 
a  field  common  to  all  sensations,  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and 
displeasure  were  not  new  to  him,  and  he  could  say  without 
confusion,  this  pleases  me ;  that  is  displeasing  to  me. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  Cheselden's  blind  man,  only  prove  that  sight,  like 
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all  the  other  senses,  needs  a  certain  education,  that  its  first 
impressions  are  necessarily  confused,  that  the  organ  acquires 
the  iDroper  strength  and  precision  only  after  long  practice, 
and  finally,  that  the  judgments  formed  in  consequence, 
must  be  very  incorrect  until  comparison,  joined  with  re- 
flection, has  taught  how  to  rectify  inaccuracies.* 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

CAN    SIGHT    GIVE    US    THE    IDEA    OF    A    SOLID  1 

78.  It  has  been  asserted  that  sight  can  not  give  us  the 
idea  of  size  or  of  a  solid,  but  that  this  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  help  of  touch.  I  believe  the  contrary  may  be 
jDroved  with  convincing  certainty. 

What  is  a  solid?  It  is  the  union  of  three  dimensions. 
If  sight  can  give  us  the  idea  of  surfaces  which  consist  of 
two,  why  not  also  of  solids  which  consist  of  three  dimen- 
sions ?  This  one  reflection  is  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
been  denied  without  reason  ;  but  I  shall  not  stop  with  this, 
but  shall  prove,  by  the  most  rigorous  observation,  and  the 
analysis  of  its  phenomena,  that  sight  can  give  iis  the  idea 
of  a  solid. 

79.  I  willingly  agree,  that  if  we  suppose  a  man  deprived 
of  all  the  other  senses,  to  have  his  eyes  immovably  fixed 
on  an  immovable  object,  he  would  never  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  solid  and  what  is  merely  perspective 
in  the  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  objects  per 
manently  painted  on  the  retina  will  appear  to  be  projected 
on  a  plane.     The  reason  of  this  is  founded  on  the  very 

*  See  Book  1,  S  5G. 
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laws  of  the  organ  of  this  sense,  and  of  the  transmission  of 
its  impressions  to  the  brain. 

The  soul  refers  the  sensation  to  the  extremity  of  the  vis- 
ual raj  ;  and  since  in  the  present  instance  it  has  been  una- 
ble to  make  any  comparisons,  4t  can  have  no  motive  for 
placing  these  extremities  at  unequal  distances,  which  con- 
stitutes the  third  dimension. 

In  order  to  understand  this  better,  let  us  suppose  the  object 
to  be  a  cube  placed  so  that  three  of  its  sides  are  seen.  It 
is  evident  that  although  the  three  surfaces  are  equal,  they 
will  not  apjDcar  so  to  the  eye,  because  their  respective  posi- 
tions do  not  permit  them  to  send  their  rays  equally  to 
it.  But  as  the  soul  has  not  had  occasion  to  compare  this 
sensation  with  any  other,  it  can  not  calculate  the  difference 
produced  by  the  different  positions  and  distances,  but  must 
refer  all  the  points  to  the  same  plane,  regarding  the  sides 
of.  the  cube  as  unequal ;  though,  in  reality,  they  are  not  so. 

Sight,  in  this  case,  presents  the  whole  object  on  a  per- 
spective plane ;  and  as  it  could  have  no  means  of  calculating 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  it  would  probably 
believe  it  joined  to  the  eye,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
sensation  would  represent  only  a  simple  phenomenon,  the 
relations  and  cause  of  which  we  could  not  explain. 

80.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that  if,  while  the  eye  re- 
mained fixed,  we  could  open  and  shut  the  lids,  we  might 
form  the  idea  that  the  object  seen  was  outside  of  us ;  so 
that  by  this  motion  alone,  we  should  obtain  a  point  of  com- 
parison, by  the  succession  of  the  alternate  disappearance 
and  reproduction  of  the  sensation  of  the  object  by  the  in- 
terposition or  non-interposition  of  an  obstacle.  Then  the 
idea  of  a  greater  or  less  distance  would  arise,  and  as  this 
would  be  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
object,  we  should  already  have  the  idea  of  a  solid. 

Fortunately,  natvire  has  been  more  beneficent  to  us,  and 
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we  are  not  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  supposition  wliicli 
thus  curtails  our  means  of  acquiring  ideas.  Still  it  will 
not  be  useless  to  have  examined  the  phenomenon  on  this 
supposition ;  fo]-,  from  this  examination,  we  shall  gain 
light  to  understand  what  I  propose  to  demonstrate. 

81.  In  order  that  sight  may  originate  the  idea  of  a  solid, 
it  requires  motion.  This  motion  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, though  it  may  be  either  in  the  object  or  in  the  eye 
itself 

Let  us  suppose  an  immovable  eye,  and  see  how  by  the 
motion  of  the  objects,  the  sensation  of  sight  may  present  or 
produce  the  idea  of  a  solid.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  show 
how  it  can  add  to  the  two  dimensions  which  constitute  the 
plane,  the  third  which  forms  the  solid. 

Let  a  fixed  eye  be  directed  to  a  point  where  there  is  a 
right  rectangular  parallelopipedon  B,  so  placed  that  its 
two  bases  are  wholly  concealed,  and  let  the  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the  edge  of  the  paral- 
lelopipedon divide  the  plane  angle  into  two  equal  parts. 
Let  us  also  suppose  the  sides  of  the  parallelopipedon  to  be 
of  different  colors, — white,  green,  red,  and  black.  In  this 
case,  the  eye  sees  the  two  planes  as  one,  and  the  edge  appears 
as  a  right  line  separating  the  two  parts  of  the  same  plane 
which  differ  only  in  color.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  con- 
ceive the  inclination  of  the  two  planes,  because  as  it  refers 
the  object  to  the  extremity  of  the  visual  ray,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  compare  the  varieties  which  result  from  differ- 
ence of  position  and  distance,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  object  receives  the  light,  it  can  only  distinguish  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  plane. 

It  is  Avell  known  that  perspective  can  perfectly  imitate  a 
solid.  For,  if  instead  of  the  solid  B,  we  suppose  two  planes 
exactly  representing  the  two  sides  seen,  the  sensation  will 
be  the  same,  the  illusion  complete.     Therefore,  there  are 
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two  distinct  ways  of  producing  the  same  sensation;  and 
consequently,  unless  there  has  been  a  previous  comparison, 
there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  them  apart ;  but  the 
idea  which  would  naturally  result  would  be  the  most  sim- 
ple ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  plane. 

82.  If  we  suppose  the  parallelopipedon  B  to  revolve  on 
a  vertical  axis,  it  will  present  the  four  planes  successively 
to  the  eye,  and  they  will  appear  greater  or  less  according 
to  their  inclination  to  the  visual  ray,  the  surface  of  the 
plane  reaching  its  maximum  when  perpendicular  to  the 
rav,  and  its  minimum  when  parallel  to  it. 

The  succession  and  variety  of  the  sensations  will  imme- 
diately produce  the  idea  of  motion  ;  for  the  same  planes  of 
the  parallelopipedon  are  seen  in  different  positions.  The 
uniform  manner  in  which  these  planes  succeed  one  another, 
will  also  suggest  the  idea  that  the  green  which  appears  a 
few  moments  after  the  black,  is  the  same  which  was  seen  a 
few  moments  before  ;  and  so  of  the  other  colors.  Also,  as 
one  is  constantly  hiding  behind  the  other,  this  naturally 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  extension  in  the  direction,  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  visual  ray;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  idea  of  size  or  of  a  solid.  "When  Ave  see  a  plane  we 
have  the  two  dimensions  which  constitute  a  surface ;  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  solid,  we  need  only  the  idea  of  one  di- 
mension more ;  this  can  not  be  found  in  the  same  plane, 
but  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  parallelopipedon. 

83.  This  motion  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  around  a 
vertical  axis,  we  may  equally  suppose  to  take  place  around 
a  horizontal  axis.  We  shall  then  see  in  succession  the  two 
opposite  sides,  and  the  bases  of  the  parallelopipedon  with 
different  appearances,  according  to  their  various  positions  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
planes  and  the  visual  ray.  These  appearances  will  help 
more  and  more  to  form  the  idea  of  the  third  dimension, 
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which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  plane,  and  conse- 
quently to  supply  what  was  Avantcd  to  constitute  the  idea 
of  a  solid. 

84.  Just  as  we  have  supposed  the  eye  fixed  and  the  ob- 
ject movable,  we  may  suppose  the  eye  in  motion  and  the 
object  immovable.  The  result  is  the  same ;  for,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  eye  should  move  around  the  parallelopipe- 
don,  now  vertically,  and  now  horizontally,  it  would  expe- 
rience the  same  sensations  as  when  it  was  quiet,  and  the 
parallelopipedon  moved.  Thus,  although  we  suppose  the 
subject  wholly  deprived  of  the  sense  of  touch,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  perceive  its  own  motion,  it  can  still  form  the  idea 
of  solid  by  the  impressions  of  sight  alone.  True,  it  could 
distinguish  which  moved,  the  eye  or  the  object,  but  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  idea  composed 
of  the  three  dimensions. 


CHAPTER    XY 


SIGHT    AND    MOTION. 


85.  I  SAID  that  the  observer  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween his  own  motion  and  that  of  the  object ;  sight  alone 
can  not  give  us  a  true  idea  of  motion.  Thus  in  a  boat, 
although  we  are  certain  that  we  are  moving,  the  motion 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  objects  along  the  shore.  Also  if 
the  motion  of  the  object  and  that  of  the  observer  are  simul- 
taneous, in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity, 
all  appearance  of  motion  is  lost.  But  if  there  are  two  ob- 
jects, one  of  which  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  our- 
selves, and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction,  wc  perceive 
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only  the  latter.  Thus  in  a  canal  boat,  the  horse  which 
walks  on  the  bank  in  the  same  direction  which  the  boat 
follows,  seems  to  move  without  advancing.  Of  the  two 
motions  of  the  horse,  we  perceive  only  the  vertical,  the 
horizontal  escapes  us. 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear,  we  can  judge  the  object  only 
by  our  impressions.  When  the  impression  varies,  we  have 
the  idea  of  motion  ;  but  not  otherwise.  When  the  object 
or  the  eye  is  in  motion,  there  is  a  succession  of  impressions 
on  the  retina,  from  which  the  idea  of  motion  arises.  But 
if  the  motion  of  the  eye  accompanies  the  motion  of  the 
object,  one  cancels  the  other,  the  impression  on  the  retina 
is  constant,  and  the  object  does  not  seem  to  move. 

86.  In  the  same  manner  if  the  motion  of  the  object  and 
that  of  the  eye  are  simultaneous,  but  of  unequal  velocity, 
we  perceive  only  the  difference ;  that  is  to  sa}'",  if  the  mo- 
tion of  the  eye  be  represented  by  3  and  that  of  the  object 
by  5,  the  motion  of  the  object  will  appear  as  2,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  5  and  3.  If  our  motion  is  more  rapid  than 
the  motion  of  the  object,  although  in  the  same  direction, 
the  object  will  appear  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
when  we  sail  down  a  river  foster  than  the  current,  the 
water  seems  to  flow  backwards.  An  immovable  object  at 
the  same  time  seems  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  our 
own  with  greater  velocity  than  the  current ;  for,  here  also, 
of  the  two  motions  we  perceive  only  the  difference.  The 
motion  of  the  boat,  which  is  equal  to  6,  seems  transferred 
to  the  fixed  object,  which  appears  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  the  velocity  represented  by  5 ;  and  if  we 
suppose  the  velocity  of  the  current  to  be  equal  to  3,  it  will 
have  the  appearance  of  moving  backwards  with  a  velocity 
of  6-3,  or  2. 

87.  From  these  considerations  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  although  sight  is  sufficient  to  give  us  the  idea  of  mo- 
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tion,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distiuguisli  our  own 
motion  from  that  of  the  object,  but  for  this  we  have  need 
of  touch.  But  this  is  not  so ;  for  by  sight  alone,  we  can 
distinguish  the  motion  of  the  eye  from  that  of  the  object, 
and  if  in  some  cases  this  is  impossible,  the  same  is  true  of 
touch. 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  above  examples  touch  is  of 
much  less  use  than  sight  in  order  to  preserve  us  from  illu- 
sions. How  by  the  aid  of  touch  alone  could  we  per- 
ceive the  motion  of  a  boat  gliding  smoothly  down  a  river  ? 
Sometimes  by  the  help  of  sight  we  observe  this  motion,  es- 
pecially if  we  regard  the  objects  along  the  bank  which  we 
pass ;  but  touch  is  essentially  limited  to  what  affects  the 
body  immediately,  and  therefore  cannot  discover  motion 
when  the  body  is  not  affected  by  it. 

It  is  also  well  to  observe  that  we  do  not  refer  the  motion 
perceived  by  touch  to  the  objects  around  us  until  after  we 
have  acquired  this  habit  by  means  of  repeated  compari- 
sons. When  for  the  first  time  the  hand  is  passed  over  an 
object,  we  are  unable  to  tell  whether  the  hand  moves  over 
the  body,  or  the  body  under  the  hand. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  sensation  of  motion  is  es- 
sentially a  successive  sensation,  and  this  succession  exists 
equally  whether  the  hand  moves  or  the  object.  Let  us 
suppose  the  hand  to  pass  along  an  object  of  a  varied  sur- 
face, we  shall  experience  the  variety  of  sensations  corre- 
sponding to  the  surface ;  suppose  now  that  the  hand  re- 
mains motionless,  and  the  object  passes  under  jt  with  the 
same  velocity,  pressure,  and  friction,  the  sensations  will  be 
the  same  as  before.  Every  one  must  have  observed  that 
when  leaning  on  a  slippery  object,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  is  the  object  which  moves,  or  ourselves.  There- 
fore touch  also  confirms  what  we  have  advanced,  that  the 
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distinction  between  tlie  motion  of  tlie  member  and  that  of 
the  object  does  not  arise  from  simple  sensation. 

88.  In  tliis  respect,  therefore,  touch  does  not  help  sight ; 
let  us  see  if  sight  alone  can  enable  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  eye  and  that  of  the  object.  We 
have  already  observed  that  a  single  sensation  with  respect 
to  one  object  only  is  insufficient,  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  this  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  com- 
jjarison  of  different  sensations. 

Let  us  suppose  the  eye  at  a  point  A,  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject B ;  the  object  will  appear  at  the  extremity  of  the 
range  of  the  sight  as  if  projected  on  a  plane.  To  be  more 
definite  we  will  imagine  the  object  B  to  be  a  column  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  and  the  point  A  a  corner  of  the 
same  hall.  The  column  will  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  a 
part  of  the  opposite  wall.  If  the  eye  changes  its  position, 
the  column  will  appear  in  another  part  of  the  wall ;  so  that 
if  the  eye  should  pass  around  the  column,  it  would  appear 
successivel}^  on  every  part  of  the  wall.  The  same  succes- 
sion of  phenomena  would  be  observed  if  the  eye  should 
remain  fixed  and  the  column  should  move  around  it ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  observer  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  the  column  moves  around  him,  the  column 
will  appear  on  all  the  parts  of  the  opposite  wall.  From  this 
we  infer  that  only  one  sensation  of  sight,  with  only  one 
object,  is  not  enough  to  determine  whether  the  eye  moves 
or  the  object. 

But  if  iiistead  of  one  object  we  suppose  several  moving 
simultaneously,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  distinction  of 
motions  arises.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  tliat 
the  eye  sees  the  column,  it  also  sees  other  objects,  such  as 
chandeliers,  statues,  or  other  columns,  placed  between  tlie 
eye  and  the  opposite  wall.  If  the  eye  moves  every  time 
the  column  changes  its  position  on  the  oj^posite  -wall,  the 
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other  columns,  tlie  chandeliers,  statues,  everything  in  the 
room  seems  to  change  its  position ;  whereas,  if  the  colunni 
moves  and  the  eye  remains  fixed,  the  column  alone 
changes  its  position,  while  everything  else  remains  mo- 
tionless. Therefore  sight  alone  gives  us  two  distinct  orders 
of  phenomena  of  motion : 

I.  The  first,  in  which  all  the  objects  change  their  posi- 
tion. 

II.  The  second,  in  which  one  object  only  changes  its 
position. 

These  two  orders  of  phenomena  cannot  remain  unpcr- 
ceived ;  for  by  the  help  of  reflection  excited  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  the  phenomena,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  there  is  an  entire  and  constant 
change  of  all  the  objects,  it  is  not  they  that  move,  but  the 
eye ;  and  that  when  only  one  or  a  part  of  the  objects 
change  their  position,  the  rest  remaining  fixed,  it  is  not  the 
eye  that  moves,  but  the  objects  which  change  their  jDOsi- 
tion.  AVhen  everything  around  us  changes  we  infer  that 
it  is  the  eye  that  moves ;  when  one  or  two  change  their 
position  we  conclude  that  they  move  and  not  the  eye. 
This  is  not  merely  a  supposition,  it  is  the  reality.  The 
ideas  derived  from  touch  are  essentially  limited,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  that  they  should  proceed  from  distant 
objects  Avhich  cannot  be  touched, 

89.  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pretended 
superiority  of  touch  is  withont  foundation,  and  that  the 
opinion  which  makes  this  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of 
external  objects,  the  touch-stone  of  the  certainty  of  the 
sensations  transmitted  by  the  other  senses,  is  an  error. 
Without  it  we  can  acquire  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  bodies ;  without  it  we  can  form  tlie  idea  of  surfaces  and 
solids ;  without  it  we  discover  motion,  and  distinguish  the 
motion  of  the  object  from  that  of  the  organ  which  receives 
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the  impression.  The  theory  of  sensation  here  explained, 
and  the  results  which  are  deduced  from  the  relations  of 
the  dependence  or  independence  of  the  phenomena  among 
themselves,  and  with  our  will,  may  all  be  applied  to  the 
sight  as  well  as  to  the  touch. 

90.  Summing  up  all  avc  have  said,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing results : 

I.  We  distinguish  sleep  from  waking,  even  abstracting 
the  objectiveness  of  the  sensations. 

II.  We  distinguish  two  orders  of  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion;— ^the  one  internal,  the  other  external,  here  also  ab- 
stracting their  objectiveness. 

III.  The  senses  give  us  certainty  of  the  existence  of 
bodies. 

IV.  Sensations  have  no  type  in  the  external  object  of 
■what  they  represent,  except  extension  and  motion. 

V.  Touch  is  not  the  basis  or  touch-stone  of  certainty. 
YI.  All  that  we  know  by  means  of  the  senses  may  be 

reduced  to  this ;  that  tliere  are  external  beings,  that  is  to 
say,  beings  placed  outside  of  ourselves,  which  are  ex- 
tended, subject  to  necessary  laws,  and  which  produce  in  us 
the  effects  Avhich  we  call  sensations. 


CHAPTER    XYI. 


POSSIBILITY    OF    OTHER    SENSES. 


91.  Lamennais  writes:  "Who  can  say  that  a  sixth 
sense  would  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  others  by  a  con- 
trary impression  ?  On  what  foundation  could  he  deny  it  ? 
If  we  suppose  other  senses  different  from  those  which  na- 
ture gave  us,  might  not  our  sensations  and  our  ideas  be 
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different?  Perliaps  a  sliglit  modification  in  our  organs 
would  be  sufficient  to  ruin  our  whole  science.  Perhaps 
there  are  beings  so  organized  that  their  sensations  are 
wholly  opposed  to  ours,  and  what  is  true  for  us  is  false 
for  them,  and  reciprocally.  For,  if  we  examine  the  matter 
closely,  what  necessary  connection  is  there  between  our 
sensations  and  the  reality?  And  if  there  were  such  a 
connection,  how  could  the  senses  make  it  known  to  us?"* 

The  questions  which  these  words  raise  are  of  the  highest 
importance  and  merit  a  serious  examination. 

92.  Is  there  any  intrinsical  impossibility  of  an  organiza- 
tion different  from  ours,  and  an  order  of  sensations  differ- 
ent from  those  which  we  experience  ?  It  seems  not ;  and 
if  this  impossibility  exists,  it  is  unknown  to  man. 

Whatever  opinion  we  adopt  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
external  objects  act  upon  the  soul  by  means  of  the  organs 
of  the  body,  there  is  no  necessary  relation,  nor  even  analogy, 
between  the  object  and  the  effect  which  it  produces  in  us. 

A  body  receives  u^Don  its  surface  rays  of  the  fluid  which 
we  call  light^  these  rays  are  reflected  upon  the  retina,  which 
is  another  surface  in  communication  with  the  Ijrain.  So  far 
all  is  well,  and  easily  understood.  There  is  a  fluid  which 
moves,  goes  from  one  surface  to  another,  and  may  cause 
this  or  that  purely  physical  effect  on  the  cerebral  matter ; 
but  what  connection  is  there  between  this  and  the  impres- 
sion of  a  distinct  order  which  we  call  seeing^  an  impression 
which  is  neither  the  fluid  nor  the  motion,  but  an  affection 
of  which  the  living  and  thinking  being,  the  me  is  intimately 
conscious  ? 

If,  instead  of  the  luminous  fluid  and  its  mechanism,  we 
suppose  another,  as,  for  example,  the  air  which  vibrates 
upon  the  tympanum,  what  essential  I'cason  is  there  why 

*  Essai  sui-  riiulifference,  Tome  II.,  Part  III.,  Ch.  I. 
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this  slioiild  not  produce  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  sight  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  essen- 
tial reason.  To  one  who  has  no  idea  of  our  present  organ- 
ization, both  phenomena  are  equally  incomprehensible. 

93.  What  has  been  said  of  sight  and  hearing  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  senses.  In  all  there  is  a  bodily  organ 
affected  by  a  body  ;  we  see  the  surfaces  placed  one  before 
or  under  the  other,  Ave  see  motions  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
but  how  can  we  pass  over  the  immense  distance  which 
separates  these  physical  phenomena  from  the  phenomenon 
of  sensation  ?  For  my  part,  I  see  no  way  to  do  it ;  this 
point  is  a  barrier  to  the  human  intellect;  all  appear- 
ances indicate  that  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
two  orders  of  phenomena  except  what  the  will  of  the 
Creator  has  freely  established ;  if  there  is  any  necessary 
connection,  this  necessity  is  a  secret  to  man.  Examine  the 
textures  which  receive  the  impression  of  the  objects,  the 
material  substance  which  composes  the  nervous  system 
which  is  the  organ  of  sensations,  and  say  what  relation  you 
can  find  between  the  physical  phenomena  of  this  matter 
and  the  wonderful  harmony  of  sensible  phenomena. 

94.  Still  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  if  you  consider  that, 
although  protected  from  any  injury,  the  organs  cease  to 
produce  sensations  from  the  moment  they  are  deprived  of 
communication  with  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  produced  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
amid  the  most  profound  darkness ;  and  all  the  wonderful 
magic  of  sensations  by  which  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
the  universe  is  presented  to  our  mind,  which  plunges  the 
soul  into  raptures  at  the  sound  of  music,  and  which  pro- 
duces such  varied  and  delightful  sensations  of  taste  and 
odors,  all  arises  in  the  brain,  a  whitish,  rude,  and  unformed 
substance,  from  the  appearance  of  which  no  one  could  im- 
agine it  destined  to  such  noble  functions. 
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95.  Why  is  it  that  when  the  nerve  A,  in  commnnication 
with  the  brain  is  affected,  we  experience  the  sensation  which 
we  call  seeing^  or  if  the  nerve  B  is  affected,  the  sensation 
which  we  call  hearing^  and  so  of  the  other  senses?  There 
may  be  a  reason,  but,  at  least,  we  do  not  know  it ;  and  it  is 
probably  no  other  than  the  free  will  of  the  Creator. 

Here,  it  is  true,  philosophy  confesses  its  weakness,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  shows  its  power ;  for  it  sees  the  im- 
mense distance  which  separates  these  phenomena,  between 
which  there  can  be  no  point  of  communication  but  what 
is  established  by  the  Almighty.  When  there  are  second 
causes,  it  is  the  merit  of  philosophy  to  discover  them  ;  but 
when  there  are  none,  its  merit  is  in  rising  to  the  first  cause. 
A  confession  of  its  ignorance  is  sometimes  a  more  sublime 
act  of  reason  than  the  impotent  effort  of  an  unbounded 
pride.  If  the  perception  of  profound  truths  exalts  the  in- 
tellect, is  not  the  intellect  exalted  in  perceiving  its  own 
ignorance,  which  is  sometimes  a  profound  truth  ? 

96.  The  existence  of  another  sense  is,  then,  possible ;  at 
least,  we  see  no  impossibility  of  it.  If  the  deaf  man  who 
has  no  idea  of  sound,  and  the  blind  man  who  knows  not 
what  color  is,  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
those  sensations  of  which  they  are  deprived,  can  we,  with 
any  more  show  of  reason,  assert  the  impossibility  of  an 
order  of  sensations  different  from  what  we  possess  ?  If  we 
examine  the  system  of  sensations  by  the  light  of  reason,  we 
can  discover  no  essential  dependence  between  the  sensations 
and  their  respective  organs,  nor  between  the'  organs  and 
the  objects  and  circumstances  by  which  they  are  affected. 
Why  does  the  impression  of  the  light  upon  my  eyes  cause 
in  me  a  particular  sensation,  which  cannot  result  from  the 
same  impression  on  a  different  part  of  my  body?  Why 
may  not  the  brain  receive  the  same  impression  in  various 
forms?     Why  must  this  fluid  which  we  call  light^  and  no 
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other,  produce  the  impression  ?  Why  may  not  this  same 
sensation  of  seeing  proceed  equally  from  other  affections 
of  the  brain  ?  A  violent  blow  on  the  head  produces  the 
sensation  of  many  luminous  points,  whence  the  common 
expression  of  "  seeing  stars  by  daylight."  We  must  confess 
that  philosophy  knows  nothing  of  these  secrets,  that  as  yet 
it  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate  them,  and  it  can  give  no 
answer  to  these  questions.  It  sees  an  order  of  facts,  but 
no  necessary  connection  between  them,  or  rather,  judging 
from  its  ideas  of  mind  and  body,  every  thing  induces  it  to 
believe  that  these  phenomena  in  our  life  depend  solely  on 
the  will  of  our  Creator, 

97.  If  an  entirely  new  order  of  sensations  is  possible, 
there  may  be  beings  with  six  or  seven  senses.  The  imagi- 
nation cannot  conceive  their  nature ;  but  reason  sees  in  them 
no  impossibility. 


CHAPTEK     XVII. 

EXISTENCE    OF    NEW    SENSES. 

98.  Is  it  certain  that  we  have  only  live  ways  of  sensa- 
tion ?  I  have  some  doubts  on  this  point.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent them  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  solve  the  ques- 
tions which  they  raise,  it  is  well  to  settle  the  meaning  of 
the  terms. 

What  is  sensation  ?  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  it  is  the  perception  of  the  impression  transmitted  to 
us  by  one  of  the  organs  of  the  live  senses.  Thus  under- 
stood it  is  clearly  limited  to  the  action  of  the  organs,  but  if 
considered  as  expressing  a  certain  class  of  animal  pheno- 
mena, it  is  the  experiencing  of  any  affection  produced  by 
an  impression  of  the  organism.     Even  in  connnon  use  the 
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word  sensation  in  its  broadest  signification  is  not  restricted 
to  the  impressions  of  the  five  senses,  and  although  we  make 
a  great  difference  between  sentiment  and  sensation  ;  still  we 
are  often  forced  to  confound  them,  and  to  use  the  word 
sensation  to  express  things  which  have  nothing  Avhatever 
to  do  with  the  five  senses.  Thus  we  say :  "  The  news  made 
a  great  sensation;"  "I  cannot  resist  the  force  of  such  strong- 
sensations,"  etc.,  in  which  cases  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  or  touching, 
but  to  a  different  order  of  affections  of  the  soul. 

99.  I  said  we  were  forced  to  use  the  word  in  the  broader 
meaning ;  it  is  the  truth  which  forces  us.  For,  to  the  eyes 
of  philosophy,  the  phenomenon  of  sensation  consists  in  the 
production  in  the  soul  of  a  particular  affection  determined 
by  an  impression  on  an  organ ;  and  of  whatever  order  this 
affection  may  be,  and  whatever  organ  may  be  affected,  the 
animal  phenomenon  is  substantially  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  class  of  affections  and  of  the  organ  which 
is  their  medium,  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon  does  not 
change.  And  if  by  sensations  we  understand  such  distinct 
orders  of  affections  as  those  of  sight  and  of  touch,  why 
may  we  not  include  other  impressions  caused  by  any  other 
organ,  whatever  that  organ  may  be  ? 

100.  Whatever  use  we  may  make  of  the  word  sensation, 
it  is  certain  that  we  experience  many  affections  caused  by 
organic  impressions,  besides  those  of  the  five  senses.  What 
are  passions  but  affections  of  the  soul,  springing  from  or- 
ganic impressions  ?  Does  not  the  mere  presence  of  an  ob- 
ject often  excite  love,  anger,  pity,  joy,  grief,  and  many 
other  sentiments  of  the  soul  ? 

You  may  say  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
impressions  of  the  senses  and  those  of  the  passions,  that 
the  former  are  independant  of  all  previous  idea  and  reflec- 
tion, which  the  latter  more   or  less  presuppose.      Thus, 
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when  an  object  is  present  to  our  open  eyes,  we  cannot  but 
see  it  and  always  in  tlie  same  manner;  and  yet  this  object 
will  excite  in  us  at  one  time  one  passion,  at  another  time 
another,  and  sometimes  none;  and  almost  always  with 
great  difference  in  the  degree  of  its  intensity.  Moreover  it 
is  not  only  the  mere  presence  of  the  object  which  causes  an 
affection,  but  certain  conditions  are  necessary,  for  example ; 
the  remembrance  of  a  benefit  or  of  an  injury,  etc.,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  impressions. 

101.  If  we  reflect  well  upon  this  objection  Ave  shall  find 
that  though  it  is  specious  and  under  many  aspects  true, 
it  contradicts  nothing  which  I  have  asserted.  I  did  not 
deny  that  the  new  impressions  were  subject  to  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  those  that  govern  the  five  senses ;  but 
on  the  contrary  I  have  all  along  supposed  a  difference  not 
only  in  the  class  of  impressions  and  the  diversity  of  the 
organ,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  the  organ  is  affected, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sensation  is  produced 
in  the  soul,  I  only  contended  that  the  animal  phenomenon 
was  substantially  the  same,  that  we  find  in  it  the  three 
things  which  constitute  its  nature;  a  corporeal  object;  an 
organ  affected  by  this  object;  and  an  impression  produced 
in  the  soul.  Because  this  impression  cannot  exist  without 
the  aid  of  this  or  that  idea,  this  or  that  recollection,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  phenomenon  does  not  exist,  or  that  it 
is  not  the  same ;  it  is  merely  to  impose  a  new  condition, 
and  nothing  more. 

102.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  admitting  that  some 
previous  idea  or  reflection  is  requisite  in  order  that  the 
sight  of  the  object  may  produce  certain  impressions  in  the 
soul ; — daily  experience  proves  the  contrary.  Hoav  is  it 
that  the  presence  of  an  object  charms  in  an  instant  a  tender 
and  perhaps  innocent  heart  ?   Whence  then  arises  that  sud- 
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den  fascination  wliicli  is  preceded  by  no  idea,  accompanied 
by  no  affection,  and  is  scarce  voluntary  ?  Not  from  the 
thought  of  gross  enjoyments ;  for  perhaps  he  of  whom  I 
speak  knows  not  their  existence  until  he  experiences  this 
emotion  ;  he  feels  for  the  first  time  in  his  breast  a  trouble 
unknown  before.  We  must  therefore  recur  to  an  organic 
affection  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  other  senses. 
Certain  conditions  of  age  and  temperament  may  be  requi- 
site, one  object  may  have  been  necessary,  among  a  thou- 
sand, in  particular  circumstances,  of  which  the  soul  can 
give  no  account  to  itself  though  affected  by  them ;  yet  it  is 
still  true  that  there  is  an  external  object,  an  affection  of  the 
organism,  and  an  impression  in  the  soul,  all  connected  to- 
gether by  a  mysterious,  but  undeniable  bond. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  a  series  of  strong  impressions  in  the 
phenomena  relating  to  reproduction ;  but  although  they 
presuppose  the  action  of  some  one  of  the  five  senses,  they 
nevertheless  belong  to  a  different  order.  No  physiological 
studies  are  necessary  to  prove  that  these  affections  depend 
on  the  organization,  and  that  they  are  greatly  influenced 
by  age,  health,  temperament,  food,  climate,  and  the  seasons. 

103.  There  is  a  difference  between  sentiments  and  sensa- 
tions which,  though  it  does  not  change  the  fact  physiologi- 
cally and  psychologically  considered,  still  greatly  modifies 
it  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  relations.  The  passions 
are  commonly  excited  by  an  animate  and  sensible  object, 
whence  it  would  seem  that  there  is  more  communication 
between  mind  and  mind,  between  soul  and  soul,  than  there 
is  between  one  body  and  another.  The  sad  and  mournful 
appearance  not  only  of  a  man,  but  even  of  an  animal, 
immediately  excites  in  our  breast  the  sentiment  of  com- 
passion, becau.se  it  expresses  the  suffering  of  a  living  being. 
This  only  proves  that  nature  has  mysterious  ways  by 
which  it  transmits  to  us  the  knowledge  of  hidden  things ; 
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but  this  transmission  is  made  by  tlie  medimn  of  a  body 
wliicli  affects  in  some  way  our  organic  constitution.  There 
is  here,  if  you  please,  a  more  admirable,  more  penetrating, 
and  more  spiritual  a  magic  than  that  of  the  senses  alone ; 
but  the  difference  is  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena. 

It  is  certain  that  living  beings,  and  those  of  the  same 
species  in  particular,  are  in  a  constant  communication 
which  mutually  excites  their  affections,  and  that  these 
affections  frequently  suppose  a  mysterious  correspondence 
with  unknown  agencies,  physical  nature  is  full  of  fluids 
whose  qualities  are  daily  becoming  known  through  scien- 
tific observation.  The  phenomena  of  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism have  revealed  secrets  of  which  we  had  no  suspicion 
before.  Who  can  tell  by  what  means  the  functions  of  this 
vast  and  complicated  system  of  animal  life,  spread  over  the 
universe,  are  performed?  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
profound  secrets  in  the  correspondence  and  relation  of  or- 
ganisms and  in  the  way  in  which  they  influence  one 
another  yet  to  be  discovered;  perhaps  they  will  remain 
forever  veiled  to  the  eyes  of  mortality. 

104.  Is  it  true  that  sensible  beings  can  alone  excite  the 
passions?  or  have  not  inanimate  causes  repeatedly  affected 
our  organs?  Why  are  we  sometimes  joyful  and  some- 
times sad,  at  some  times  peaceful  and  at  others  irritable, 
when  we  have  bad  no  communication  with  any  living 
being?  It  is  clear  that  this  depends  on  the  affections  of 
our  organism,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  state  of  other  sen- 
sible beings. 

105.  Therefore,  besides  the  impressions  caused  by  the 
five  senses,  there  are  others  which  proceed  from  purely 
corporeal  and  inanimate  objects.  Besides  the  phenomena 
of  ordinary  sensations,  there  are  others  which  differ  from 
them  only  in  the  kind  of  impression  and  the  organ  affected ; 
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and  there  is  no  more  clifFerence  between  tliesc  sensatioiis 
and  tlie  former  tlian  there  is  between  the  impressions  of 
one  and  those  of  another  of  the  five  senses.  Therefore  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  there  are  only  five  kinds  of  sensa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    XYIII. 

SOLUTION    OF    LAMENNAIS'    OBJECTION. 

106.  From  the  preceding  observations  we  shall  now  de- 
duce an  important  consequence, — the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  Lamennais.  The  existence  of  new  senses 
would  involve  new  sensations,  it  is  true ;  but  they  would 
not  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  we  already  have.  We 
have  shown  that  bodies  affect  our  organs  in  a  different 
manner,  and  produce  impressions  different  from  those  of 
the  five  senses ;  but  this  does  not  disturb  the  agreement  of 
our  sensations,  nor  change  our  ideas.  Consequently,  the 
supposition  of  Lamennais  would  not  involve  the  disorder 
which  he  suspects. 

107.  Sensations  in  themselves  are  mere  affections  of  the 
soul,  and  have  no  external  object  which  corresponds  to 
them  except  the  existence  and  extension  of  bodies.  There- 
fore a  new  order  of  sensations  would  only  be  a  new  order 
of  affections,  which  would  in  nowise  alter  our  ideas. 

From  what  we  have  hitherto  said,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  supposition  of  Lamennais  is  already  realized ;  for  there 
are  sensations  different  from  those  of  the  five  senses ;  there- 
fore this  supposition  does  not  contradict  the  nature  and 
order  of  our  ideas,  nor  the  certainty  of  our  knoAvledge. 

A  musical  instrument  beautifully  fishioned  has  charms 
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for  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  touch,  none  of  these  impres- 
sions destroys  the  other ;  if  we  suppose  it  placed  in  new 
relations  with  our  organs,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  soul  new 
impressions,  why  is  it  impossible  that  they  should  accord  ? 
Does  the  melody  of  its  sound  cease  because  our  soul  ex- 
periences new  affections  whose  nature  has  no  connection 
with  it  ?  Certainly  not.  Why  then  fear  the  overthrow  of 
our  knowledge  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  sen- 
sations ?  Why  give  such  importance  to  a  supposition,  the 
effects  of  which  we  can  very  well  calculate,  and  which,  if 
we  examine  the  phenomena  of  our  present  sensations,  we 
find  already  realized  ? 

108.  It  is  true  that  we  know  of  no  other  means  of 
placing  ourselves  in  contact  with  external  objects  than  the 
five  senses ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  contact  existing, 
the  impressions  in  the  soul  correspond  mysteriously  to  the 
external  objects ;  so  that,  while  we  observe  the  sensations 
by  which  the  communication  is  established,  it  is  still  im- 
possible for  us  to  explain  them. 

Let  us  examine  the  magical  effects  of  music.  They  are 
of  two  orders ;  the  purely  auditive,  and  the  intellectual  or 
moral.  The  first  stop  at  the  ear,  the  second  pass  to  the 
brain  and  to  the  heart ;  and  one  may  be  admirably  organ- 
ized for  the  former,  yet  unable  to  appreciate  the  latter.  Two 
persons  listen  to  a  sonata,  both  hear  the  matericd  music, 
biit  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects  are  not  the  same  on 
both.  Both  perceive  the  least  defect  in  the  time  or  in  the 
instrument,  both  admire  the  art  of  the  composer,  both  are 
charmed ;  but  while  the  heart  of  one  is  unmoved,  the  brain 
and  the  heart  of  the  other  are  bounding  with  delight,  the 
power  of  his  fancy  is  multiplied,  thoughts  and  images 
crowd  upon  his  mind,  as  though  he  had  caught  inspiration 
from  the  magic  notes  of  the  music.  His  heart  is  trans- 
ported with   tenderness,  melancholy,  hatred,  love,  anger, 
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generosity,  and  courage.  He  is  under  a  magical  influence 
which,  moves  him  in  spite  of  himself;  the  vibrations  of  a 
chord  have  raised  in  his  heart  a  mysterious  tempest  which 
the  might  of  reason  can  hardly  quiet. 

109.  From  this  we  must  conclude,  that  besides  the  ordin- 
ary relations  between  objects  and  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
there  are  other  relations  still  more  intimate  and  more  deli- 
cate between  these  objects  and  our  organic  system,  and 
that  these  latter  are  as  certain  as  the  former.  In  them 
there  is  greater  variety  of  individuals,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  to  produce  determinate  results  are  less  known, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence,  and  this  in 
the  eyes  of  sound  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  those 
absurd  suppositions  which  would  pretend  to  undermine  the 
edifice  of  our  knowledge. 

110.  Thus,  then,  the  objection  is  answered,  which  says: 
"  If  we  had  another  sense,  what  would  it  tell  us  ?"  Nothing 
which  would  destroy  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  or 
the  natare  and  order  of  our  ideas.  The  only  new  result 
would  be  one  more  added  to  the  many  ways  in  which  ob- 
jects now  affect  us.  The  same  thing  would  happen  to  us 
as  to  a  man  who  after  being  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
should  suddenly  regain  it:  he  would  have  one  sensation 
more ;  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  us  as  to  a  man 
who  experiences  a  new  sentiment  which  he  had  not  known 
before :  he  has  one  affection  more.  New  impressions  have 
their  own  rank,  neither  interfering  with,  nor  changing 
those  which  previously  existed. 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

EXTENSION    INSEPARABLE    FROM    THE    IDEA    OF    BODY. 

1.  Having-  seen  that  among  the  objects  of  our  sensa- 
tions, extension  alone  has  any  external  existence  for  us  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  principle  of  causahty,  let  us  now  try 
to  understand  what  extension  is. 

The  idea  of  extension  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  that 
of  body ;  at  least,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  a  body  without 
extension.  Take  away  extension,  and  the  parts  disappear, 
and  with  them  all  that  has  relation  with  our  senses ;  there 
is  no  longer  an  object,  or,  if  the  object  remains,  it  is  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  what  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  body.  Imagine  an  apple,  for  instance,  from  which 
you  suddenly  take  away  extension.  What  will  remain  of 
it? 

I  am  not  now  going  to  examine  whether  Descartes  is 
right  when  he  says,  that  the  essence  of  body  consists  in 
extension;  all  that  I  here  assert  is  that  a  body  cannot 
be  conceived  without  extension.  I  do  not  affirm  the  iden- 
tity of  two  things,  but  only  the  inseparability  of  two  ideas 
in  our  mind.  It  is  not  an  opinion,  but  a  fact  asserted  by 
consciousness,  which  is  now  under  discussion. 

•Abstracting  extension,  I  can  conceive,  it  is  true,  a  sub- 
stance. 
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there  is  no  idea  of  body,  unless  we  confound  this  idea  with, 
that  of  substance  or  of  being,  in  general. 

2.  All  our  notions  of  bodies  are  obtained  through  the 
senses,  but  without  extension  no  sensation  is  possible ;  for 
without  it  there  can  be  no  color,  no  sound,  no  touch,  no 
smell,  and  no  taste  ;  therefore,  without  extension  there  re- 
mains only  something  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  a  vague 
notion  which  cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  one  object 
from  another,  a  pure  abstraction,  and  nothing  more. 

8.  To  solve  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  separation 
of  the  two  ideas  of  extension  and  of  body,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  essence  of  body.  When  we  can  distinguish 
the  essence  of  a  body  from  its  extension,  the  difficulty  will 
be  overcome,  but  not  until  then. 

4.  In  order  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  insepar- 
ability, it  is  necessary  to  remember  what  was  said  before, 
that  extension  is  the  basis  of  all  other  sensations ;  it  is  the 
suhstratum  which  is  confounded  with  none,  depends  on 
none  of  them  in  particular,  yet  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  them  all. 

I  look  at  an  apple,  and  examine  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  sensations  which  it  produces. 

It  is  evident  that  though  I  abstract  the  smell,  I  do 
not  thereby  destroy  any  of  the  other  sensations  which  it 
causes.  Though  it  lose  its  odor,  it  is  still  extended,  colored, 
it  has  a  taste,  and  may  produce  a  sound.  I  may  also,  in 
like  manner,  abstract  its  taste,  its  color,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  sight,  but  I  have  still  an  object  which  is  tan- 
gible, and  consequently  extended,  figured,  and  possessed 
of  all  its  other  properties  Avhich  affect  the  touch. 

If  instead  of  abstracting  what  relates  to  the  sight,  I  ab- 
stract what  belongs  immediately  to  the  touch,  I  may  do 
this  without  destroying  the  other  sensations ;  for  I  can  still 
see  the  apple,  its  extension,  form,  and  color. 
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I  may  even  go  farther,  and  strip  tlie  apple  of  all  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  of  its  taste,  smell,  color,  hardness,  and  what- 
ever the  senses  can  perceive,  still  there  remains  extension, 
not  indeed  sensible,  but  conceivable.  Extension  exists  ab- 
stracted from  its  visibility,  since  it  exists  for  the  blind 
man:  abstracted  from  its  tangibility,  since  it  exists  for 
the  sight ;  abstracted  from  odor,  taste,  and  sound,  since  it 
exists  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  these  sensations,  so 
long  as  they  have  sight  or  touch. 

5.  Here  a  difl&culty  arises.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
in  what  we  have  said  of  the  existence  of  extension  ab- 
stracted from  other  sensations;  for,  although  in  making 
this  abstraction  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  deprived  of 
these  sensations,  still  we  retain  the  imagination  of  them ; 
thus,  when  I  strip  the  apple  of  all  light  and  color,  it  is  still 
extended ;  but  that  is  because  I  still  imagine  a  color,  or,  if 
I  make  a  strong  effort  to  destroy  the  color,  it  appears  to  me 
like  a  black  object,  on  a  ground  of  greater  or  less  darkness, 
distinct  from  the  apple.  Does  not  this  prove  that  there  is 
an  illusion  in  such  abstractions,  and  that  there  is  no  com- 
plete abstraction,  since  the  reality  which  we  abstract  is 
succeeded  by  the  imagination  of  the  same  qualities,  or  of 
others  which  supply  their  place,  so  as  to  make  the  exten- 
sion perceptible? 

This  objection  is  specious,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  if  the  existence  of  men  deprived 
of  sight  did  not  instantly  dissipate  it.  No  such  imagin- 
ation is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  blind  man,  for  him  there 
is  no  color,  no  shade,  no  light,  no  darkness,  nor  anything 
which  relates  to  sight,  and  still  he  conceives-  extension. 

6.  But  at  least,  some  one  will  answer,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  idea  of  extension  is  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  sensations  of  touch;  blind  men  also  possess  this 
sense,  and  by  it  they  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.    There- 
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fore  the  idea  of  extension  is  inseparable  from  the  sensations 
of  touch.  This  argument  is  no  better  than  the  other ;  for, 
although  we  may  acquire  the  idea  of  extension  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  this  sense  is  all  that  is  required  to  produce 
it,  it  is  not  true  that  this  idea  can  only  be  acquired 
by  touch.  I  have  already  proved  that  sight  is  suf&cient  of 
itself  alone  to  produce  the  idea  of  the  three  dimensions 
which  constitute  a  solid  or  extension  in  its  full  complement. 
But  here  I  do  not  need  the  idea  of  a  sohd,  that  of  a  surface 
is  sufiicient ;  the  extension  of  a  surface  is  inseparable  from 
sight.  There  is  no  sight  without  color,  or  light  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  this  cannot  even  be  imagined  without  a 
surface. 

I  have  another  argument.  Geometricians,  doubtless,  con- 
ceive extension,  and  yet  they  abstract  all  its  relations  to 
sight  or  touch;  therefore,  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them. 

In  any  object  submitted  to  the  sight,  what  qiiality  relat- 
ing to  the  touch  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  idea 
of  extension  ?  If  we  examine  it  closely,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  none.  Let  us  take  a  liquid;  is  its  fluidity  the 
necessary  quality  ?  No ;  for  when  congealed  extension 
remains.  Is  it  heat  or  cold  ?  No ;  for  without  destroying 
its  extension  we  may  change  its  temperature  as  much  as 
we  please,  no  alteration  is  perceptible.  Whatever  quality 
D'elative  to  touch  we  may  take,  we  shall  find  that  it  may 
be  varied,  modified,  or  entirely  destroyed,  without  visibly 
affecting  the  extension. 

It  often  happens  that  we  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  the  extension  of  an  object  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
its  qualities  in  relation  to  touch.  I  see  an  object  at  a 
distance,  I  distinguish  its  color  and  its  form,  but  I  know 
not  of  what  material  it  is,  whether  it  is  of  marble,  or  wood, 
or  wax,  nor  whether  this  material  is  hard  or  soft,  moist  or 
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clrj,  warm  or  cold.  I  do  not  even  know  if  it  is  tangible, 
as  in  the  case  of  figures  formed  by  vapors  which  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  touch. 

7.  Without  extension  there  can  be  neither  sight,  nor 
touch,  nor  any  other  sensation.  As  to  taste,  it  is  clear  that 
it  requires  touch,  and  cannot  exist  without  it.  Our  asser- 
tion is  less  clear  with  regard  to  sound  and  smell;  for, 
although  we  cannot  separate  these  sensations  from  the  idea 
of  extension  as  they  always  involve  this  idea  in  one  way 
or  another,  we  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  with  a  man 
who  was  deprived  of  all  the  other  senses,  and  retained  only 
those  of  smelling  and  hearing.  But  without  speculating 
on  this  hy^jothesis,  it  is  enough  to  know : 

I.  That  nothing  which  is  not  extended  can  act  upon  our 
organs,  unless  by  means  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  which 
would  give  no  idea  of  what  we  understand  by  body. 

II.  That  even  supposing  the  sensations  of  smelling  and 
hearing  to  be  possible  without  the  idea  of  extension,  they 
would  in  that  case  be  only  simple  phenomena  of  our  being, 
and  would  not  place  us  in  communication  with  the  external 
world,  as  we  now  perceive  it ;  because,  if  we  should  not 
know  that  they  proceeded  from  another  cause,  we  could 
have  no  more  consciousness  of  them  than  that  which  we  have 
of  the  me  ;  and  if  we  should  know  it,  this  cause  would  be 
represented  to  us  only  as  an  agent  influencing  us,  and  not 
by  any  means  as  a  being  having  any  thing  similar  to  what 
we  understand  by  body. 

III.  That  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  no  idea  of  our 
own  organization,  nor  of  the  universe ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
every  thing  being  reduced  to  mere  internal  phenomena,  and 
their  relation  to  the  agents  producing  them,  and  the  idea 
of  extension  wanting,  neither  the  universe  nor  our  own 
body  would  be  to  us  what  they  now  are.  What  would  the 
universe, — what  would  our  body  be  without  extension  ? 
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IV.  That  for  the  present  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  de- 
monstration of  the  dependence  which  in  the  present  system, 
of  things,  all  sensations  have  in  relation  to  extension  ;  and 
this  demonstration  holds  good,  even  though  we  suppose 
the  man  who  possesses  only  the  sense  of  smelling  or  that 
of  hearing  not  to  form  any  idea  of  extension,  and  not  to 
need  it  in  order  to  experience  its  sensations. 

V.  That  even  on  this  supposition,  the  proposition  before 
established,  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  independent  of  the 
other  sensations,  still  remains  unassailed. 

YI.  That  the  truth  which  we  are  principally  endeavor- 
ing to  demonstrate,  that  for  us  the  idea  of  extension  is 
inseparable  from  that  of  body,  also  stands  firm. 

8.  This  inseparability  is  so  certain,  that  theologians  ex- 
plaining the  august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  distinguish 
in  the  extension  of  bodies  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  each 
other,  and  their  relation  to  place,  in  ordine  ad  se,  d  in 
ordine  ad  locum  ;  and  they  say  that  the  sacred  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  this  august  Sacrament,  by  extension 
in  ordine  ad  se,  though  not  by  extension  in  ordine  ad  locum. 
This  proves  that  the  theologians  saw  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  man  to  lose  all  idea  of  extension,  without  at  the  same 
time  losing  all  idea  of  body ;  and  thus  they  invented 
this  ingenious  distinction,  of  Avhich  I  shall  speak  at  greater 
length  in  another  place. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

EXTENSION    NOT    PERCEPTIBLE    AS    THE    DIRECT    AND    IMMEDIATE 
OBJECT    OF    SENSATIONS, 

9.  Extension  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being 
perceived  by  different  senses.  As  regards  sight  and  touch 
this  is  evident ;  it  is  also  true  as  far  as  concerns  the  other 
senses.  We  perceive  taste  in  different  parts  of  the  palate, 
and  we  refer  sound  and  smell  to  distinct  points  in  space, 
and  this  involves  the  idea  of  extension. 

But  what  is  more  strange  is,  that  although  extension  is 
the  indispensable  basis  of  all  sensations  and  therefore  per- 
ceived by  all  the  senses,  it  is,  in  itself,  and  separated  from 
every  other  quality,  imperceptible  to  them  all.  The  eye 
perceives  only  light,  and  the  ear  sound,  the  palate  taste, 
the  smell  odor,  and  the  object  of  touch  is  that  which  is 
warm  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  solid  or  liquid,  etc.  None  of 
these  objects  is  extension,  none  in  particular  is  necessary 
for  the  perception  of  extension ;  for  we  constantly  find  it 
separated  from  each  of  these  qualities,  and  yet  it  is  still 
perceptible.  No  one  in  jMrticular  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
ceptibility of  extension,  but  some  one  is  indispensable ;  for, 
unless  accompanied  by  some  one  of  them,  it  is  impercep- 
tible to  the  senses. 

Hence,  extension  is  a  necessary  condition  of  our  sensa- 
tions, but  is  not  itself  perceived  by  the  senses.  Still  it  is 
not  therefore  unknown,  and  this  brings  me  to  some  other 
reflections  which  take  us  out  of  the  phenomenal  into  the 
transcendental  order,  and  give  rise  to  very  serious  and  dif- 
ficult questions,  which  have  hitherto  been  insolvable,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  must  ever  remain  so. 
15* 
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10.  We  liave  seen  that  extension  in  itself  is  not  tlie 
direct  object  of  sensation.  What,  then,  is  it  ?  What  is  its 
nature  ? 

There  are  two  things  which  may  be  considered  in  the 
idea  of  extension :  that  which  it  is  in  ns,  and  that  which  it 
represents  to  us ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  its  relation  to  the  object.  The  first  being  subject 
to  immediate  observation,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  within  us, 
is  difficult  but  not  impossible  to  explain.  The  second  is 
more  diflEicult,  and  almost  impossible  to  explain,  because  it 
is  a  very  abstract  and  transcendental  idea,  and  also  requires 
a  series  of  arguments,  the  thread  of  which  may  be  broken 
without  the  one  who  reasons  perceiving  it. 

11.  Extension  in  ns  is  not  a  sensation,  but  an  idea. 
Sometimes  we  imagine  it  under  a  sensible  form,  confound- 
ing it  with  a  determinate  object ;  at  other  times  we  picture 
it  to  ourselves  as  a  vague  obscurity  in  which  bodies  are 
placed ;  but  these  are  only  fictions  of  the  imagination.  A 
man  born  blind  can  have  none  of  these  internal  representa- 
tions, and  yet  he  forms  a  very  good  conception  of  exten- 
sion. We  ourselves  in  thinking  of  extension  abstract  all 
these  forms  under  which  we  imagine  it. 

Two  different  sensations,  those  of  sight  and  touch,  pro- 
duce the  same  idea  of  extension.  This  is  conclusive  proof 
that  extension  is  rather  intelligible  than  sensible. 

Whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  extension  to  sensation, 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  an  idea  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  geometry.  Thas,  al- 
though we  form  various  images  of  extension,  they  are  only 
the  particular  forms  with  which  the  mind  clothes  the  idea, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  That  which  is  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial in  the  idea,  is  of  a  different  and  higher  order,  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  applications  which  the  mind 
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makes  in  order  to  explain  and  apply  it.  This  idea  includes 
dimensions,  but  not  determined  or  applied ;  they  are  mere 
conceptions  which  represent  nothing  in  particular. 

12.  The  idea  of  extension  is  a  primitive  fact  of  our  mind. 
It  is  not  produced  by  sensations,  but  precedes  them,  if  not 
in  time,  at  least  in  the  order  of  being.  There  is  no  ground 
for  asserting  that  the  idea  of  extension  exists  in  the  mind 
j)rior  to  the  first  impression  of  the  senses,  but  unless  ex- 
tension serves  as  their  basis  these  impressions  are  incon- 
ceivable. "Whether  this  idea  is  innate  or  developed,  or 
produced  in  the  mind  by  the  impressions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  distinct  from  them,  necessary  to  them,  and 
independent  of  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 

It  may  be  that  when  these  impressions  are  first  received 
extension  may  not  be  known  as  a  separate  idea  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  afterwards  separated  and  stripped  of  the 
corporeal  form,  and  spiritualized,  and  that  this  phenomenon 
may  be  occasioned  but  not  caused  by  the  sensation. 

In  sight,  abstracting  extension,  there  is  color,  but  we 
cannot  discover  in  it  any  thing  from  which  we  can  pro- 
duce so  fruitful  an  idea  as  that  of  extension.  Even  at  first 
we  see  that  the  color  itself  is  not  perceptible  without  exten- 
sion, and  so  far  from  extension  being  produced  by  color, 
it  is  on  the  contrary  an  indispensable  condition  without 
which  color  cannot  be  perceived. 

Colors  as  the  objects  of  sensation  are  only  individual 
phenomena,  which  have  no  connection  with  one  another 
nor  with  the  general  idea  of  extension.  What  has  been 
said  of  them  will  equally  apply  to  all  the  impressions  of 
touch. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

SCIENTIFIC    FRUITFULNESS    OF    THE    IDEA    OF    EXTENSION. 

13.  In  order  to  understand  the  superiority  of  the  idea  of 
extension  over  mere  sensations ;  or  rather,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  true  idea  of  extension  considered  in 
itself,  and  that  there  is  no  such  idea  of  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate objects  of  sensation,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  among  all  the  objects  of  the  senses,  extension  alone 
gives  origin  to  a  science. 

This  is  a  very  important  fact ; — to  explain  it  as  it  de- 
serves, I  shall  establish  the  foUomng  propositions : 

FIRST   PEOPOSITION. 

Extension  is  the  basis  of  geometry. 

SECOND   PROPOSITION. 

Not  only  is  extension  the  basis  of  geometry,  but  all  that 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the 
manifestations,  applications,  and  modifications  of  extension, 
with  the  addition  of  the  ideas  of  nmnber  and  time. 

THIRD   PROPOSITION. 

Whatever  we  know  of  sensations  that  deserves  the  name 
of  science  is  included  in  the  modifications  of  extension, 

FOURTH   PROPOSITION. 

We  can  form  no  fixed  idea  of  corporeal  objects,  nor 
make  any  observation  on  the  sensible  world,  unless  we  are 
guided  by  the  rule  of  extension. 

These  four  propositions  are  nothing  more  than  the  enun- 
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ciation  of  certain  facts,  the  mere  exposition  of  wliicli  is  a 
sufficient  demonstration. 

14.  Extension  is  tlie  basis  of  geometry.  This  is  evident, 
since  geometry  treats  only  of  dimensions,  and  the  idea  of 
dimension  is  essential  to  extension. 

When  geometry  treats  of  figures,  it  is  still  extension 
which  it  is  treating  of;  for  figures  are  only  extension  with 
certain  limitations.  The  quadrilateral  contains  two  trian- 
gles. To  distinguish  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw 
their  limit,  which  is  the  diagonal.  The  idea  of  figure  is 
merely  the  idea  of  limited  extension,  and  the  figure  is  of 
this  or  that  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  its  limits.  Con- 
sequently, the  idea  of  figure  is  nothing  new  superadded  to 
extension ;  but  merely  its  application. 

Moreover,  limit  or  termination  is  not  a  positive  idea ;  it 
is  a  pure  negation.  If  I  have  extension  and  wish  to  form 
all  the  figures  possible,  I  need  not  conceive  any  thing  new, 
but  only  abstract  what  I  have  already ;  I  do  not  add,  but 
take  away.  Thus  in  the  quadrilateral  I  obtain  the  con- 
ception of  the  triangle  by  abstracting  one  of  the  two  equal 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  diagonal.  In  the  same 
manner  I  deduce  the  quadrilateral  from  a  pentagon  by  ab- 
stracting the  triangle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  one  of 
its  angles  to  either  of  the  opposite  angles.  These  observa- 
tions apply  to  all  geometrical  figures. 

The  idea  of  extension  is  like  an  immense  ground  on 
which  we  have  only  to  draw  limits  in  order  to  obtain  what- 
ever we  want. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  understanding  can- 
not proceed  by  addition  or  the  synthetic  method ;  for, 
just  as  the  subtraction  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  quadrila- 
teral formed  a  triangle,  so  also  the  addition  of  two  triangles 
with  an  equal  side  Avill  produce  a  quadrilateral.  And  in 
the  same  way  points  produce  lines,  lines  surfaces,  and  sur- 
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faces  solids.  In  all  these  cases  tlie  idea  of  figure  is  that  of 
limited  extension,  since  the  quantities  which  constitute  it 
are  merely  extension  with  certain  limitations, 

15.  An  observation  here  presents  itself  to  my  mind, 
which  I  think  must  throw  great  light  upon  the  question 
which  we  are  now  discussing.  If  we  compare  the  two 
methods  by  which  the  idea  of  figure  is  obtained ;  the  syn- 
thetic, or  that  of  composition  or  addition,  and  the  analytic, 
or  that  of  subtraction  or  limitation,  we  shall  find  that  the 
second  is  more  natural  than  the  other ;  because  that  which 
the  analytic  method  produces  is  permanent  in  the  figure 
and  essential  to  it,  whilst  the  synthetic  only  seems  to  con- 
stitute it,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  thus  constituted  the  marks  of 
its  formation  are  obliterated. 

An  example  will  make  this  clearer.  In  order  to  conceive 
a  rectangle  I  have  only  to  limit  indefinite  space  by  four 
lines  in  a  rectangular  position ;  that  is,  to  affirm  a  part,  and 
deny  the  rest.  The  lines  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and  re- 
present only  the  limit  beyond  which  the  space  included  in 
the  rectangle  cannot  pass.  To  abstract  this  limitation 
or  denial  of  all  that  is  not  contained  in  the  surface  of  the 
rectangle,  would  be  to  destroy  the  rectangle.  Therefore, 
the  denial  in  which  this  method  consists  is  always  perman- 
ent, the  manner  of  the  production  of  the  idea  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  itself. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  proceed  to  form  the  rectangle 
by  addition  or  by  joining  the  hypotheneuse  of  two  right- 
angle  triangles,  the  ideas  of  the  two  component  parts  are 
not  necessary  to  the  idea  of  the  rectangle  after  its  forma- 
tion. I  can  conceive  the  rectangle  even  abstracting  the 
diagonal. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  extension 
is  the  only  basis  of  geometry,  and  that  this  idea  is  an  im- 
mense field  on  which,  by  means  of  limitation  or  abstraction, 
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we  can  obtain  all  ttie  figures  which  form  the  object  of 
geometry.  Figures  are  only  extension  limited,  a  positive 
extension  accompanied  by  a  negation,  and  consequently 
whatever  is  positive  in  geometry  is  extension. 

16.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  whatever  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  bodies,  may  be  reduced  to  certain  modifications 
or  properties  of  extension,  if  we  observe  that  the  entire 
object  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tion or  of  the  different  relations  of  things  in  space,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
of  extension. 

Statics  is  occupied  in  determining  the  laws  of  the  equili- 
brium of  bodies,  but  in  what  way  ?  Does  it  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  the  causes  ?  No ;  it  only  determines  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  phenomenon  is  subject,  and  the  only 
ideas  which  enter  into  these  conditions  are  the  direction  of 
the  force^  that  is  to  say,  a  line  in  space,  and  the  velocity, 
which  is  the  relation  of  space  to  time. 

The  idea  of  time  is  the  only  idea  which  is  here  joined 
with  that  of  extension.  In  another  place  I  shall  prove  that 
time,  separated  from  things,  is  notliing,  and  consequently, 
although  this  idea  is  here  joined  to  that  of  extension,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  truth  of  what  I  have  established. 
In  statics,  all  that  relates  to  other  sensations  is  counted  as 
nothing;  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  composi- 
tion and  decomposition  of  forces,  we  abstract  all  color, 
smell,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of  bodies  in  motion. 
What  has  been  said  of  statics  applies  equally  to  dynamics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  astronomy,  and  to  all  sciences 
which  regard  motion. 

17.  Here  an  objection  may  be  made.  That  with  the 
ideas  of  time  and  space,  we  seem  to  combine  another  which 
is  distinct  from  them,  and  necessary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  idea  of  motion,  and  this  is  the  idea  of  a  body  moved. 
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It  is  not  time,  nor  is  it  space,  for  space  is  not  moved,  there- 
fore it  is  distinct  from  them. 

To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  I  am  speaking  of  extension, 
and  not  of  space  alone,  which  it  is  important  to  remember, 
for  what  I  shall  afterwards  say ;  and  secondly,  that  science 
regards  the  thing  moved  as  a  point,  and  this  is  suf&cient  for 
all  its  purposes.  Thus  in  the  systems  of  forces  there  is  a 
point  of  application  for  each  of  the  component  forces,  and 
another  for  the  resultant.  This  point  is  not  regarded  as 
having  any  properties,  but  is  in  relation  to  motion  what  the 
centre  is  in  relation  to  a  circle.  Everything  is  related  to  it, 
yet  it  is  nothing  in  itself,  except  inasmuch  as  it  occupies  a 
definite  position  in  space.  It  may  change  according  to  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  the  forces,  it  may  run  over  or 
describe  a  line  in  space  with  greater  or  less  velocity,  and 
the  line  may  be  of  this  or  that  class,  and  accompanied  by 
various  conditions.  If  a  body  be  impelled  by  two  forces, 
B  and  C,  acting  upon  a  point  A,  science  considers  in  the 
body  only  the  point  through  which  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  B  and  C  passes,  and  abstracts  all  the  other  points 
of  the  body  which,  being  joined  to  the  point  A,  move 
with  it. 

18.  When  I  say  that  the  natural  sciences  go  no  farther 
than  the  consideration  of  extension,  I  only  mean  to  exclude 
the  other  sensations,  but  not  ideas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
ideas  of  time  and  number  are  combined  with  the  idea  of 
extension.  This  is  so  true  in  mechanics,  in  this  sense  at 
least,  that  all  its  theorems  and  problems  are  reduced  to 
geometrical  expressions,  and  even  the  idea  of  time  is  ex- 
pressed by  lines. 

In  every  force  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered : 
the  direction,  point  of  application,  and  intensity.  The 
direction  is  represented  by  a  line,  and  the  point  of  applica- 
tion by  a  point  in  space.     The  intensity  is  represented  only 
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in  the  effect  wliicli  it  can  produce,  and  this  is  expressed  by 
a  line,  the  length  of  which  expresses  the  intensity  of  the 
force.  The  effect  of  the  intensity  which  is  represented  by 
a  line  includes  the  time  also  ;  for  the  measure  of  a  motion 
cannot  be  determined  until  we  know  its  velocity,  which  is 
merely  the  relation  of  space  to  time.  Therefore,  although 
the  idea  of  time  is  combined  with  that  of  extension,  the  re- 
sult is  expressed  by  lines,  that  is,  by  extension. 

19.  There  is  another  circumstance  still  which  shows  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  idea  of  extension.  It  is  that  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  reaches  cases  which  are 
beyond  the  idea  of  number.  If- we  suppose  two  equal  rec- 
tangular forces,  A  B  and  A  C,  acting  on  the  point  A,  the 
resultant  will  be  A  K.  Now,  if  we  consider  A  R  to  be  the 
hypotheneuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  AR-  =  AB-  +  AC^, 
extracting  the  square  root  AR  =  VaB-  +  ACl  ^^  ^^'® 
suppose  each  of  the  component  forces  equal  to  1,  AR  = 
Vl'  +  V  =  -v/2~  ^  value  which  can  neither  be  expressed 
in  whole  numbers  nor  in  fractions,  but  which  is  represented 
by  the  hypotheneuse. 

20.  In  the  physical  sciences,  such  words  as  force,  cause, 
agent,  etc.,  are  frequently  used,  but  the  ideas  which  these 
terms  express  are  a  part  of  science  only  inasmuch  as  they 
are  represented  by  effects.  This  is  not  because  true  phil- 
osophy confounds  the  cause  with  the  effect,  but  as  physi- 
cal science  regards  only  the  phenomenon  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  cause,  it  limits  itself  to  the  abstract  idea  of  causality, 
which  presents  nothing  determinate,  and  consequently  is 
not  the  object  of  its  scientific  labors.  The  system  of  uni- 
versal attraction  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Newton,  and 
he  begins  by  confessing  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the 
effect  which  he  explains.  AVhen  we  go  beyond  the  phe- 
nomena and  the  calculations  to  which  they  give  rise,  we 
enter  the  field  of  metaphysics. 
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21.  The  natural  sciences  consider  certain  qualities  of 
bodies  which  liave  no  relation  to  extension,  as,  for  example, 
heat  and  light,  and  this  might  seem  to  be  a  refutation  of 
what  we  have  said  of  extension.  Still  this  objection  disap- 
pears when  we  examine  in  what  manner  science  takes  note 
of  these  qualities,  and  instead  of  overthrowing  our  thesis, 
the  result  will  strengthen,  extend,  and  explain  it. 

Heat  is  not  measured  by  the  sensation  which  it  produces 
in  us.  If  we  enter  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  very 
high,  we  experience  a  strong  sensation  of  heat,  which  gra- 
dually grows  weaker,  while  the  temperature  remains  the 
same.  If  we  reach  our  hand  to  a  friend  we  experience  a 
sensation  of  heat  or  cold,  in  proportion  as  his  hand  is 
warmer  or  colder  than  our  own. 

Heat  and  cold  are  measured,  not  in  themselves,  nor  in 
relation  to  our  sensations,  but  in  the  effect  which  they  pro- 
duce. These  effects  are  included  in  the  modification  of  ex- 
tension ;  for  the  thermometer  marks  the  temperature  by  a 
greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  a  line.  Its  de- 
grees are  expressed  by  parts  of  a  line,  on  which  they  are 
marked. 

I  know  that  what  is  measured  is  distinct  from  extension ; 
but,  its  measurement  is  only  possible  by  relation  to  exten- 
sion, and  by  attending  to  effects  which  are  modifications  of 
extension.  Thus,  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  is 
212°,  and  this  is  discovered  by  the  motion  of  the  water, 
and  has  relation  to  extension.  So,  also,  the  rarefaction  and 
condensation  of  bodies  are  modifications  of  extension,  since 
these  states  consist  in  the  occ^^pation  of  greater  or  less 
space,  or  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  dimensions. 

22.  All  that  science  teaches  us  of  light  and  colors  relates 
to  the  different  directions  and  combinations  of  the  rays  of 
light.  Our  observation  goes  no  farther  than  sensation.  We 
know  that  we  can  combine  the  rays  in  different  manners, 
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and  direct  tliem,  so  as  to  modify  our  sensation,  but  this  is 
nothing  more  than  tlie  scientific  knowledge  of  extension  in 
the  medium  which  we  make  use  of,  and  of  the  sensation 
experienced  in  consequence.  All  beyond  this  is  entirely 
unknown. 

23.  We  may  say  the  same  of  all  other  sensations,  that  of 
touch  included.  What  is  that  quality  of  bodies  which  we 
call  hardness  ?  the  resistance  which  we  encounter  when  we 
touch  them  ?  But  abstracting  sensation,  which  only  pro- 
duces the  consciousness  of  itself,  what  do  we  find?  Im- 
penetrability. And  what  do  we  understand  by  impenetra- 
bility? The  impossibility  of  two  bodies  occupying  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time.  Here,  then,  we  meet  with 
extension.  If,  by  hardness,  we  mean  the  cohesion  of  mole- 
cules, in  what  does  cohesion  consist  ?  In  the  juxtaposition 
of  parts  in  such  manner  that  they  cannot,  without  difficulty, 
be  separated.  But,  to  be  separated,  is  to  be  made  to  occupy 
a  place  different  from  that  which  was  before  occupied. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  idea  of  extension. 

Of  sound  we  know  nothing  scientifically,  except  as  re- 
lates to  extension  and  motion.  The  musical  scale  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  series  of  fractional  numbers  representing  the 
vibrations  of  the  air. 

24.  These  examples  demonstrate  the  third  of  the  above 
propositions,  that  whatever  we  know  of  sensations  that 
deserves  the  name  of  science,  is  included  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  extension. 

25.  It  is  the  same  with  the  fourth  proposition,  that  with- 
out the  idea  of  extension,  we  can  have  no  fixed  idea  of 
any  thing  corporeal,  no  fixed  rule  in  relation  to  phenom- 
ena, but  are  like  blind  men.  K,  for  an  instant,  we  abstract 
the  idea  of  extension,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  a  step 
in  advance.    The  examples  already  adduced  in  order  to  de- 
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monstrate  the  second  proposition,  render  further  explana- 
tion here  unnecessary. 

26.  Although  extension  is  essentially  composed  of  parts, 
there  is  in  it  something  fixed,  unalterable,  and,  in  some 
manner,  simple.  There  may  be  more  or  less  extension, 
but  not  different  kinds.  One  right  line  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  another,  but  its  length  is  not  of  a  different 
species.  One  surface  may  be  larger  than  another,  a  solid 
of  a  certain  kind  greater  than  another  of  the  same  kind, 
but  not  in  a  different  manner. 

When  I  say  that  in  the  idea  of  extension  objectively 
considered  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  simplicity,  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  thing  eyitirely  simple ;  for  I  have 
just  said  that  its  object  is  essentially  composite.  Neither  do 
I  abstract  its  essential  elements,  which,  are  the  three  di- 
mensions, nor  any  idea  which  it  involves,  as  its  limitabi- 
lity,  or  capacity  to  be  limited  in  various  ways.  All  I  wish. 
to  show  is  that  in  all  the  different  figures  these  fundamen- 
tal notions  are  sufficient,  that  they  are  never  modified,  but 
always  present  the  same  thing  to  the  mind. 

Let  us  compare  a  right  line  with  a  curve.  A  right  line 
is  a  direction  which  is  always  constant ;  the  curve  a  direc- 
tion which  is  always  varied.  A  direction  always  varied  is 
a  collection  of  right  directions  infinitely  small.  Therefore, 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  considered  as  a  polygon  of 
an  infinite  number  of  sides.  The  curve  is  therefore  formed 
by  the  variety  of  directions  reduced  to  infinitesimal  values. 
This  theory  which  explains  the  difference  of  the  right  line 
and  the  curve,  is  evidently  applicable  to  surfaces  and 
solide. 

Let  us  compare  a  quadrilateral  with  a  pentagon ;  all  that  the 
second  has  which  the  first  has  not  is  one  side  more  in  peri- 
metre,  and  in  area  the  space  contained  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  a  line  drawn  from  one  of  its  angles  to  either  of  the  op- 
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posite  angles.  The  lines  are  of  the  same  kind,  the  surfaces 
differ  only  in  the  ways  in  which  they  terminate.  But  ter- 
mination is  the  same  as  limitation.  Therefore,  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  extension,  that  is,  direction  and 
limitabilit}^,  remain  always  the  same  and  unchangeable. 

This  intrinsical  constancy  is  indispensable  to  science. 
That  which  is  mutable,  may  be  the  object  of  perception, 
but  not  of  scientific  perception. 


CHAPTER    lY. 

REALITY   OF    EXTENSION, 

27.  We  now  come  to  more  difficult  questions.  Is  exten- 
tion  any  thing  in  itself,  abstracted  from  the  idea  of  it  ?  K 
any  thing,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  identified  with  bodies,  or  is 
it  confounded  with  space  ? 

I  have  proved*  that  extension  exists  outside  of  our- 
selves, that  it  is  not  an  illusion  of  the  senses ;  and  this 
solves  the  first  question,  whether  extension  is  any  thing. 

Whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  our  ignorance  on  this 
point,  there  is  in  reality  something  which  corresponds  to 
our  idea  of  extension.  Whoever  denies  this  truth  must  be 
content  to  deny  every  thing  except  the  consciousness  of 
himself,  if  indeed  he  does  not  experience  doubts  even  of  this 
too.  Whatever  idealists  may  assert,  there  is  not,  nor  ever 
was  a  man  who  in  his  sound  judgment  seriously  doubted 
the  existence  of  an  external  world.  This  conviction  is  for 
man  a  necessity  against  which  it  is  vain  to  contend. 

This  external  world  is  for  us  inseparable  from  that  which 

*  Book  II.  Ch.  ix. 
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is  represented  by  the  idea  of  extension.  It  either  does  not 
exist,  or  else  it  is  extended.  If  we  could  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  not  extended,  it  would  not  be  dif&cult  to  convince  us 
that  it  does  not  exist.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  world  without  extension  as  without  ex- 
istence, and  if  I  could  be  made  to  believe  its  extension  an 
illusion,  I  should  easily  believe  its  existence  also  an  illu- 
sion. 

28.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  we  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  internal  nature  of  extension,  it  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  admit  that  we  know  something  of  it ;  its  dimen- 
sions, namely,  and  what  serves  as  the  basis  of  geometry. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  knowing  what  extension  is  geome- 
trically considered,  but  what  it  is  in  reality.  We  know  the 
geometrical  essence,  but  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is,  whe- 
ther this  essence  realized  is  something  which  is  confounded 
with  some  other  real  thing,  or  is  only  a  quality  which 
we  know  without  knowing  the  being  to  which  it  belongs. 
Without  this  distinction  we  should  deny  the  basis  of  geom- 
etry ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  should  not  know  the 
essence  of  extension  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  we  could  not 
be  sure  that  we  are  not  building  in  the  air  when  we  raise 
upon  the  idea  of  extension  the  whole  science  of  geometry. 

29.  Thus  then  under  this  aspect,  we  are  certain  that  ex- 
tension exists  outside  of  us,  and  that  there  are  true  dimen- 
sions. This  idea  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  idea  of 
the  external  world,  as  we  said  before.  The  dimensions  in 
the  external  world  must  be  subject  to  the  same  principles 
as  those  which  we  conceive,  or  the  very  idea  which  we 
have  formed  of  the  external  world  is  reversed.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  a  real  circle  may  be  a  geometrical  circle, 
but  only  that  what  is  true  of  the  second  must  be  true  of  the 
first  also,  in  proportion  as  it  is  constructed  with  greater  or 
less  exactness.     Beyond  what  can  be  formed  by  the  most 
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perfect  and  exact  instruments,  I  can  conceive,  without  pas- 
sing, from  the  order  of  reahty,  a  circle  or  any  other  figure, 
as  near  as  I  please  to  the  geometrical  idea.  The  sharpest 
instrument  can  never  mark  an  indivisible  point,  nor  draw 
a  line  without  breadth ;  but  this  surface,  on  which  the  point 
is  marked,  on  the  line  drawn,  being  infinitely  divisible,  I 
can  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  reality  will  come  infinitely 
near  to  the  geometrical  idea. 

80.  Astronomy  and  all  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  the 
supposition  that  real  extension  is  subject  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  ideal  extension  ;  and  that  experience  comes  closer 
to  theory  in  proportion  as  the  conditions  of  the  second  are 
more  exactl}^  fulfilled  in  the  first.  The  art  of  constructing 
mathematical  instruments,  which  has  been  brought  in  our 
day  to  a  surprising  perfection,  regards  the  ideal  as  the  type 
of  the  real  order ;  and  progress  in  the  latter  is  the  approx- 
imation to  the  models  of  the  former. 

Theory  directs  the  operations  of  practice,  and  these  in 
their  turn  confirm  by  the  result  the  foresight  of  theory. 
Therefore,  extension  exists  not  only  in  the  ideal  order,  but 
also  in  the  real ;  and  it  is  something,  independently  of  our 
ideas ;  and  geometry,  that  vast  representation  of  a  world  of 
lines  and  figures,  has  a  real  object  in  nature. 

How  far  the  real  corresponds  with  the  ideal,  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

GEOMETRICAL  EXACTNESS  REALIZED  IN  NATURE. 

81.  The  disagreement  wliicli  we  discover  between  tlie 
phenomena  and  the  geometrical  theory  makes  us  apt  to 
think  that  reality  is  rough  and  course,  and  that  purity  and 
exactness  are  found  only  in  our  ideas.  This  is  a  mistaken 
opinion  caused  by  want  of  reflection.  The  reality  is  as  geo- 
metrical as  om-  ideas ;  the  phenomenon  realizes  the  idea  in 
all  its  purity  and  vigor.  Be  not  startled  by  this  seeming 
paradox ;  for  it  will  soon  appear  to  you  a  very  true,  reason- 
able, and  well-grounded  proposition. 

We  shall  first  prove  that  the  ideas  which  are  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  have  their  objects  in  the  real  world,  and 
that  these  objects  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  ideas.  This  proved,  it  clearly  follows  that  geo- 
metry in  all  its  strictness  exists  as  well  in  the  real  as  in  the 
ideal  order. 

82.  Let  us  begin  with  a  point.  In  the  ideal  order,  a 
point  is  an  invisible  thing,  it  is  the  limit  of  a  line  and  its 
generating  element,  and  it  occupies  a  determinate  position 
in  space.  It  is  the  limit  of  a  line ;  for  when  we  take  away 
its  length,  we  have  a  point  remaining  which  we  are  forced 
to  regard  as  the  limit  of  the  line  unless  we  destroy  it  en- 
tirely so  as  to  have  nothing  left.  The  more  the  line  is 
shortened  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  point,  yet  can  never 
be  identified  with  it  until  its  length  is  wholly  suppressed. 
The  point  is  the  generating  element  of  the  line ;  for  we 
form  the  idea  of  lineal  dimension  by  considering  a  point  in 
motion.  The  occupation  of  a  determinate  position  in  space 
is  another  indispensable  condition  of  the  idea  of  a  point,  if 
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we  wish  to  use  it  in  geometrical  figures.  The  centre  of  a 
circle  is  a  point  in  itself  indivisible,  it  fills  no  space ;  but  in 
order  that  it  be  of  any  use  as  centre,  we  must  be  able  to 
refer  all  the  radii  to  it,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  it  oc- 
cupy a  'determinate  position  equidistant  from  all  points  of 
the  circumference.  As  a  general  rule,  geometry  acts  uj)on 
dimensions,  and  these  dimensions  require  points  in  which 
they  commence,  points  through  which  they  pass,  and  points 
in  which  they  end,  and  by  which  distances,  inclinations, 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  position  of  lines  and  planes,  are 
measured.  Nothing  of  all  this  can  be  conceived  unless  the 
point,  although  not  extended,  occupies  a  determinate  posi- 
tion in  space. 

33.  Does  there  exist  in  nature  anything  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  geometrical  point,  and  unites  all  its  conditions 
with  as  great  exactness  as  science  in  its  purest  idealism  can 
desire  ?     I  believe  there  does. 

Philosophers  have  adopted  different  opinions  as  to  the 
divisibility  of  matter.  Some  maintain  that  there  are  unex- 
tended  points  in  which  the  division  ends,  and  that  all  com- 
posite bodies  are  formed  of  these.  Others  assert  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrive  at  simple  elements,  but  the  division 
may  continue  ad  infinitum  continually  approaching  the 
limit  of  composition,  but  never  reaching  it.  The  first  of 
these  opinions  is  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  geometrical 
points  realized  in  nature ;  the  second,  though  apparently 
less  favorable  to  this  realization,  must  come  to  it  at  last. 

Unextended  molecules  are  the  realization  of  the  geo- 
metrical point,  in  all  its  exactness.  They  are  the  limit  of 
dimension,  because  division  ends  with  them.  They  are  the 
generative  elements  of  dimension,  because  they  form  ex- 
tension. They  occupy  a  determinate  position  in  space,  be- 
cause bodies  with  all  their  conditions  and  determinations  in 
space  are  formed  of  them.  Therefore,  from  this  opinion. 
16. 
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lield  b}^  eminent  pliilosopliers  like  Leibnitz  and  Bosco-wich, 
it  follows  that  the  geometrical  point  exists  in  nature  in  all 
the  purity  and  exactness  of  the  scientific  order. 

The  opinion  which  denies  the  existence  of  unextended 
points,  admits,  as  it  necessarily  must  admit,  infinite  divisi- 
bilit}^  Extension  has  parts,  and  therefore  is  divisible; 
these  parts,  in  their  turn,  arc  either  extended  or  not  ex- 
tended ;  if  unextended,  the  supposition  fails,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  unextended  points  is  admitted ;  if  extended,  they  are 
di\dsible,  and  we  must  either  come  at  last  to  unextended 
points,  or  continue  the  division  ad  wfmitum. 

I  remarked  above  that,  although  less  favorable  to  the 
real  existence  of  geometrical  points,  this  opinion  as  well  as 
the  other  does  acknowledge  their  realization.  The  parts 
into  which  the  composite  is  divided  are  not  created  by  the 
division,  but  exist  before  the  division,  and  without  them 
the  division  would  be  impossible.  Thej^  do  not  exist  be- 
cause they  may  be  divided,  but  they  may  be  divided 
because  they  exist.  This  opinion  therefore,  does  not  ex- 
pressly admit  the  existence  of  unextended  points,  but  it 
admits  the  possibility  of  eternally  coming  nearer  to  them, 
and  this  not  only  in  the  ideal,  but  also  in  the  real  order ; 
because  the  divisibility  is  not  affirmed  of  the  ideas,  but  of 
the  matter  itself 

Although  our  experience  of  division  is  limited,  divi- 
sibility itself  is  unlimited.  A  being  endowed  with  greater 
powers  than  we  possess,  might  cany  the  division  further 
than  we  are  able  to  do.  Our  ability  to  divide  is  limited, 
but  God,  by  his  infinite  power,  can  push  the  division  ad 
infinitum^  and  His  infinite  intelligence  sees  in  an  instant  all 
the  parts  into  which  the  composite  may  be  divided. 

Omitting  the  difficulties  which  attend  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  suppose  the  existence  of  what  it  denies,  I  will  ask 
if  geometry  can  require  more  rigorous  exactness  than  is 
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found  in  the  points  to  whicli  infinite  power  can  come,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  exercise  its  eternal  action  in  dividing  the 
composite ;  or,  in  other  words,  can  there  be  any  more 
strictly  geometrical  points  than  those  seen  by  an  infinite 
intelligence  in  an  infinitely  divisible  being  ?  This  not  only 
satisfies  our  imagination  and  our  ideas  of  exactness,  but 
goes  even  beyond.  Experience  teaches  us  that  to  imagine 
an  unextended  point  is  not  impossible ;  and  to  iliink  it  in 
the  purely  intellectual  order,  is  only  to  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  infinite  divisibility,  and  to  be  suddenly 
placed  at  the  last  limit,' — a  limit  which  must  still  be  far 
distant  from  that  to  which,  not  abstraction,  but  the  sight 
of  infinite  intelligence  can  reach. 

If  the  geometrical  point  exists,  the  geometrical  line  also 
exists ;  for  it  is  onl}^  a  series  of  unextended  points ;  or,  if 
Ave  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  these,  a  series  of  extremes 
to  which  division  infinitely  continued  at  last  arrives.  A 
series  of  geometrical  lines  forms  a  surface ;  and  a  union  of 
surfaces  forms  a  solid,  the  ideal  order  agreeing  with  reality 
in  its  formation  as  in  its  nature. 

2>4r.  This  theory  of  the  realization  of  geometry  extends 
equally  to  all  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  an  error  to  say, 
for  example,  that  the  reality  does  not  correspond  to  the 
theories  of  mechanics.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  it  is 
not  the  reality  that  is  at  fault,  but  the  means  of  exper- 
imenting ;  the  blame  should  not  be  imputed  to  the  reality, 
but  rather  to  the  limitation  of  our  experience. 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  a  body,  is  the  point  where  all 
the  forces  of  gravitation  in  the  body  unite.  Mechanics 
supposes  this  point  to  be  indivisible,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  supposition,  establishes  and  demonstrates  its 
theorems,  and  solves  its  problems.  Here  stops  the  me- 
chanician, and  the  machinist  begins,  who  can  never  dis- 
cover the  strict  centre  of  gravity  supposed  in  the  theory. 
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Experience  disagrees  with  the  principles,  and  ,we  ought  to 
correct  the  former  bj  adhering  to  that  which  is  determined 
by  the  latter.  Is  this  because  the  centre  of  gravity  does 
not  exist  in  nature  with  all  the  exactness  which  science 
supposes  ?  No ;  the  centre  exists,  but  the  means  of  find- 
ing it  are  wanting.  Nature  goes  as  far  as  science ;  neither 
remains  behind ;  but  our  means  of  experience  are  unable 
to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  mechanician  determines  the  indivisible  point  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  supposing  the  sur- 
face without  thickness,  lines  without  breadth,  and  the 
length  divided  at  a  determinate  point  of  space,  which 
has  no  extension.  Nature  entirely  fulfills  these  conditions. 
The  point  exists,  and  the  reality  should  not  be  blamed 
for  the  limitation  of  our  experience.  The  point  exists 
in  either  of  the  hypotheses  mentioned  above.  The  first, 
which  favors  unextended  points,  admits  the  existence  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  all  its  scientific  purity.  The  other 
is  not  so  decided,  but  it  says  to  us :  "  Do  you  see  this 
molecule,  this  little  globe  of  infinitesimal  diameter,  the 
smallness  of  which  the  imagination  cannot  represent? 
Make  it  still  smaller,  by  dividing  it  for  all  eternity,  in 
decreasing  geometrical  progression,  and  you  will  always 
be  coming  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  without  ever  reach- 
ing it.  Nature  will  never  fail ;  the  limit  will  ever  re- 
tu'e  from  3-ou ;  but  you  Avill  know  you  are  apjn'oaching  it. 
Within  this  molecule  is  Avhat  you  seek.  Continue  to  ad- 
vance, you  will  never  reach  it, — but  what  you  want  is 
there."  In  this  case  I  do  not  see  that  the  reality  falls  short 
of  scientific  exactness  ;  no  mechanical  theory  imagined  or 
conceived  can  go  farther. 

35.  These  reflections  place  beyond  all  doubt  that  geom- 
etry with  all  its  exactness,  and  theories  in  all  their  rigor, 
exist  in  nature.     If  we  could  follow  it  in  our  experience, 
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we  should  find  the  real  conformed  to  the  ideal  order,  and 
we  should  discover  that  when  experience  is  opposed  to 
theory,  it  is  not  the  latter  which  is  wrong,  but  the  limi- 
tation of  our  means  makes  us  lay  aside  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  theory.  The  machinist  who  constructs  a 
system  of  indented  wheels  finds  himself  obliged  to  correct 
the  rules  of  theory,  on  account  of  friction,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, proceeding  from  the  material  which  he  em- 
ploys. If  he  could  see  with  a  glance  the  bosom  of  nature, 
he  would  discover  in  the  friction  itself  a  new  system  of 
infinitesimal  gearing  which  would  confirm  with  wonderful 
exactness  those  very  rules  which  a  rude  experience  re- 
presents to  him  as  opposed  to  reality. 

36.  If  the  universe  is  admirable  in  its  masses  of  gigantic 
immensity,  it  is  not  less  so  in  its  smallest  parts.  We  are 
placed  between  two  infinities.  Man  in  his  weakness,  un- 
able to  reach  either  one  or  the  other,  must  content  himself 
Avith  feeling  them,  hoping  that  a  new  existence  in  another 
world  will  clear  up  the  secrets  which  are  now  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable darkness. 


CHAPTER    yi.- 

REMARKS    ON    EXTENSION. 

37.  If  extension  is  something  as  we  have  proved ;  what 
is  it? 

We  find  extension  in  bodies  and  also  in  space  because 
in  both  we  find  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  which  is 
dimension.  Is  the  extension  of  bodies  the  same  as  the 
extensio]!  of  space  ? 

I  see  and  hold  in  my  hand  a  pen:  it  is  certainly  extended. 
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It  moves,  and  its  extension  moves  with  it.  The  space  in 
which  its  motion  is  executed  remains  immovable.  At  the 
instant  A  the  extension  of  the  pen  occupies  the  point  A' ; 
at  the  moment  B  the  same  extension  of  the  pen  occupies 
the  part  B'  of  space  which  is  distinct  from  the  part  A' ; 
therefore  neither  the  part  A'  of  space  nor  the  part  B'  is 
identified  with  the  extension  of  the  body. 

This  seems  to  have  all  the  force  of  a  demonstration ;  but 
to  make  it  more  clear  and  more  general,  I  will  put  it  into 
the  form  of  a  syllogism.  Things  which  are  separated  or 
may  be  separated  are  distinct ;  but  the  extension  of  bodies 
may  be  separated  from  any  part  of  space ;  therefore  the 
extension  of  bodies  and  the  extension  of  space  are  distinct. 
I  said  that  this  reasoning  seems  to  have  all  the  force  of  a 
demonstration,  but  it- is  nevertheless  subject  to  serious  dif- 
ficulties. These  difficulties  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  profound  analysis  of  the  idea  of  space,  and  therefore  I 
shall  reserve  my  opinion  until  this  has  been  treated  of  in 
the  following  chapters. 

38.  Is  the  extension  of  a  body  the  body  itself?  I  can- 
not conceive  a  body  Avithout  extension,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  extension  is  the  same  thing  as  the  bod}^.  My 
soul  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  body  by  means  of 
the  senses.  These  senses  have  awakened  in  me  the  idea  of 
extension  ;  but  they  have  told  me  nothing  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  body  perceived. 

In  those  beings  which  we  call  bodies  we  find  the  power 
of  producing  in  us  impressions  very  distinct  from  that  of 
extension.  From  two  bodies  of  equ.al  extension  we  receive 
very  different  impressions,  therefore  there  is  in  them  some- 
thing besides  extension.  If  extension  was  their  only  qual- 
ity, this  being  equal,  the  effect  would  be  the  same ;  but 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  so. 

Moreover  we  conceive  extension  in  pure  space  where 
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there  is  no  body.  The  idea  of  body  implies  the  idea  of 
mobihty,  Avhile  space  is  immovable.  It  implies  the  power 
of  producing  impressions ;  the  extension  of  space  has  not 
of  itself  this  power. 

Therefore  the  simple  idea  of  extension  does  not  include 
even  in  our  cognitions  the  whole  idea  of  a  body.  We  do 
not  know  in  what  the  essence  of  body  consists ;  but  we 
know  that  in  the  idea  which  we  have  of  it  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  extension. 

39.  When  it  is  said  that  a  body  is  inconceivable  without 
extension  it  is  not  meant  that  extension  is  the  constitutive 
notion  of  the  essence  of  body.  This  essence  is  unknown 
to  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  know  what  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  it.  The  true  meaning  of  this  inseparability  of 
the  two  ideas  of  extension  and  body  is  this :  As  we  have 
no  knowledge  a  'priori  of  bodies,  but  whatever  we  know 
of  them,  their  existence  included,  we  derive  through  the 
senses,  all  that  we  think  or  imagine  concerning  them  must 
presuppose  that  which  is  the  basis  of  our  sensations.  This 
basis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  extension  ;  without  it  there 
is  no  sensation,  and  consequently  without  it  a  body  ceases 
to  exist  for  us,  or  is  reduced  to  a  being  which  we  cannot 
distinguish  from  others. 

I  will  explain  my  ideas.  If  I  strip  bodies  of  extension 
and  leave  them  only  the  nature  of  a  being  which  causes 
the  impressions  which  I  receive  ;  this  being  is  the  same,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  spirit  which  should  produce  the 
same  impressions.  I  see  this  paper,  and  it  causes  in  me  the 
impression  of  a  white  surface.  There  is  no  doubt  that  God 
could  produce  in  my  mind  the  same  sensation  without  the 
existence  of  any  body.  Then  supposing  that  I  knew  that 
no  external  extended  object  corresponded  to  my  sensation, 
which  was  caused  by  a  being  acting  upon  me,  it  is  evident 
that  there  would  be  two  distinct  things  in  my  mind.    First, 
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the  phenomenon  of  sensation,  which  under  all  hypotheses 
is  the  same;  and  secondly,  the  idea  of  the  being  which 
produced  it,  which  is  only  the  idea  of  a  being  distinct  from 
myself,  acting  upon  me,  which  in  relation  to  the  external 
world,  would  involve  two  ideas ;  those  of  distinction  and 
causality. 

I  now  take  from  the  paper  extension,  and  what  remains  ? 
The  same  as  before.  1.  An  internal  phenomenon,  made 
known  by  consciousness.  2.  The  idea  of  a  being  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  must  always  be  a  body ;  but 
I  know  that  the  idea  of  a  body,  as  I  understand  it,  includes 
something  more  than  this.  I  know  that  being  is  not  in  re- 
lation to  myself  distinguishable  from  other  beings,  and  that 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  its  nature  to  distinguish  it  from 
them,  it  is  something  unknown  to  me.* 

40.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  say  that  we  cannot 
separate  the  idea  of  extension  from  the  body.  But  from 
this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  things  themselves  are 
identified ;  perhaps,  even,  a  more  profound  knowledge  of 
matter  Avould  show  us  that  instead  of  being  identical,  they 
are  entirely  distinct.  "We  have  seen  that  it  is  so  with  their 
ideas,  and  this  is  a  sign  that  it  is  so  in  reality. 

41.  We  have  few  ideas  as  clear  as  that  of  extension  geo- 
metrically considered ;  every  attempt  to  explain  it  is  useless ; 
we  know  it  more  perfectly  by  mere  intuition  than  whole 
volumes  could  make  it  known  to  us.  It  is-  so  clear  an  idea, 
that  on  it  is  founded  a  whole  science,  the  most  extensive 
and  evident  which  we  possess,  that  of  geometry.  There- 
fore there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  know  the  true 
essence  of  extension,  since  we  know  its  necessary  proper- 
ties, and  even  base  a  whole  science  on  this  knoAvledge.  Yet 

*  Seo  Cli.  I. 
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we  do  not  discover  in  this  idea,  either  impenetrability  or 
any  of  the  properties  of  bodies ;  but  rather  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  a  capacity  indifferent  to  them  all.  We  conceive  ex- 
tension penetrable  as  easily  as  impenetrable,  empty  or  full, 
white  or  green,  with  properties  by  which  it  can  be  placed 
in  relation  with  our  organs,  as  easily  as  without  them.  We 
can  conceive  extension  in  a  body  acting  on  another  body, 
or  in  pure  space ;  in  the  sun  which  enlightens  and  warms 
the  world,  or  in  the  vague  dimensions  of  an  empty  im- 
mensity. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

SPACE. NOTHING. 

42.  It  may  have  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters that  the  idea  of  extension  is  always  united  with  that 
of  space,  and  when  we  endeavor  to  determine  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  former,  we  encounter  the  questions  which  relate 
to  the  latter.  It  is  not  possible  to  explain  one,  while  the 
other  remains  in  obscurity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I,  have 
concluded  to  examine  carefully  the  questions  concerning 
space  under  its  ideal  as  well  as  under  its  real  aspect ;  since 
only  in  this  manner  is  it  possible  to  determine  clearly  the 
nature  of  extension. 

43.  Space  is  one  of  those  profound  mysteries  which  the 
natural  order  presents  to  man's  weak  understanding.  The 
deeper  he  examines  it  the  more  obscure  he  finds  it ;  the 
mind  is  buried  in  the  darkness  which  wc  imagine  to  exist 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  finite,  in  the  abyss  of  immensity. 
We  know  not  if  what  we  behold  is  an  illusion  or  a  reality. 
For  a  moment  we  seem  to  have  found  the  truth,  and  then 
we  discover  that  we  have  stretched  our  arms  to  embrace  a 

IG* 
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sliadow.  We  form  arguments  wliicli  in  any  other  matter 
would  be  conclusive,  but  are  not  so  liere,  because  they  are 
in  direct  contradiction  to  others  equally  conclusive.  We 
seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  which  the  Creator  has  put 
to  our  investigations ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  pass  beyond 
it,  our  strength  fails,  for  we  find  ourselves  out  of  the  ele- 
ment which  is  natural  to  our  life. 

When  certain  philosophers  pass  rapidly  over  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  space,  and  flatter  themselves  with  explain- 
ing them  in  a  few  words,  we  can  assure  them  that  either 
tliey  have  not  meditated  much  upon  the  difficulty  which 
these  questions  involve,  or  else  they  have  not  understood 
them.  It  was  not  so  that  Descartes,  Malebranche,  ISTewton, 
or  Leibnitz  proceeded. 

To  descend  this  bottomless  abyss  is  not  to  lose  time  in 
useless  discussion ;  even  though  Ave  should  not  find  what 
we  seek,  we  obtain  a  most  precious  result,  for  we  reach  the 
limits  assigned  to  our  intellect.  It  is  well  to  know  what 
may  be  known  and  what  cannot ;  for  from  this  knowledge 
philosophy  draws  high  and  valuable  considerations.  More- 
over, though  we  have  small  hope  of  success,  we  cannot 
pass  pver  without  examining  an  idea  that  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  all  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  objects,  that  is 
to  say,  extension.  There  must  be  a  motive  of  investigation 
since  all  philosophers  have  investigated  it,  and  who  can  say 
that  after  long  ages  of  efforts  the  truth  is  not  perhaps  re- 
served as  the  reward  of  constancy  ? 

44.  What  then  is  space  ?  Is  it  something  real  or  onlj'-  an 
idea?  If  an  idea  is  there  any  object  in  the  external  world 
which  corresponds  to  it?  Is  it  a  pure  illusion?  And  is 
the  word  space  without  meaning  ? 

If  we  do  not  know  what  space  is,  let  us  at  least  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  thus  determine  in  some  measure 
the  state  of  the  question.     By  space  we  understand  the  ex- 
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tension  in  wliicli  we  imagine  bodies  to  be  placed,  or  the 
capacity  to  contain  tliem  to  wliicli  we  attribute  none  of  their 
qualities  except  extension. 

Let  us  suppose  a  glass  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  and  the 
interior  to  remain  empty  by  the  annihilation  of  what  it  con- 
tained ;  this  cavit}^  or  capacity  which  in  our  way  of  under- 
standing it  may  be  occupied  by  a  body  is  a  part  of  space. 
Let  us  imagine  the  world  to  be  an  immense  receptacle  in 
which  all  bodies  are  contained ;  let  us  suddenly  make  it 
empty  and  we  have  a  cavity  equal  in  space  to  the  universe. 
If  we  imagine  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  a  capacity  to 
contain  other  bodies,  we  have  an  unlimited  or  imaginary 
space. 

Space  appears  to  us  at  first  sight,  if  not  infinite,  at  least 
indefinite.  For  in  whatever  part  we  conceive  a  body  to  be 
placed,  we  also  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  moving,  de- 
scribing any  class  of  lines,  or  taking  any  kind  of  direction 
and  departing  indefinitely  from  its  first  position.  Therefore 
we  imagine  no  limit  to  this  capacity,  to  these  dimensions. 
Therefore  space  appears  to  us  as  indefinite. 

45.  Is  space  a  pure  nothing?  Some  philosophers  main- 
tain that  abstracted  from  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  interval,  it  is  a  pure  nothing.  At  the  same 
time  they  admit  that  it  is  only  owing  to  space  that  tv/o 
bodies  are  really  distant  from  each  other,  and  add  that  if 
we  suppose  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  one 
body  only,  to  be  reduced  to  nothing,  this  body  could  move 
and  change  its  place.  I  am  confident  that  this  opinion 
involves  irreconcilable  contradictions.  To  say  extension- 
nothing^  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  the  opinion  of 
these  philosophers  is  reduced  to  this  expression. 

46.  K  every  thing  in  a  room  be  reduced  to  nothing,  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  walls  to  remain  distant  from  each 
other ;  for  the  idea  of  distance  implies  a  medium  between 
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the  two  objects;  and  nothing,  being  nothing,  cannot  be  the 
medium  required.  If  the  interval  is  nothing,  there  is  no 
distance.  To  attribute  properties  to  nothing,  is  to  destroy 
all  ideas, — to  affirm  that  a  thing  may  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time, — and  consequently  to  overthrow  tlie  foundation 
of  human  knowledge. 

47.  To  say  that  if  the  contents  were  annihilated,  a  nega- 
tive space  would  remain,  is  only  to  play  with  words  with- 
out touching  th.6  difficulty  to  be  solved.  This  negative 
space  is  either  something  or  nothing;  if  it  is  something, 
the  opinion  we  are  opposing  is  flilse ;  if  it  is  nothing,  the 
difficulty  remains  the  same. 

48.  But,  it  may  be  said,  although  nothing  remains  be- 
tween the  surfaces,  they  still  retain  the  capacity  of  contain- 
ing something.  To  this  I  reply,  that  this  capacity  is  not  in 
the  surfaces  themselves,  but  in  their  distance  from  each 
other ;  for  if  it  Avere  in  the  surfaces,  they  would  still  pre- 
serve it,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  placed,  which  is  ab- 
surd. AVe  have  not  therefore  advanced  a  single  step.  We 
must  explain  what  this  capacity,  or  this  distance,  is ;  and 
this  is  still  untouched. 

49.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  annihilating  all  that  is 
contained  between  the  surfaces,  does  not  destroy  the  volume 
which  they  form,  and  the  idea  of  this  volume  implies  the 
idea  of  capacity.  But  I  reply,  that  the  idea  of  volume  in- 
volves that  of  distance,  and  there  is  no  distance  if  this  dis- 
tance is  a  pure  nothing. 

50.  In  our  efforts  to  surmount  these  difficulties,  another 
seemingly  specious  solution  offers,  but  if  we  examine  it  we 
shall  find  it  as  weak  as  the  others. 

Distance,  it  might  be  said,  is  a  mere  negation  of  contact, 
but  negation  is  a  pure  nothing ;  therefore  this  nothing  is 
what  we  seek.  I  say  this  solution  is  as  weak  as  the  others ; 
for,  if  distance  is  only  the  negation  of  contact,  all  distances 
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must  be  equal,  because  negation  cannot  be  greater  or  less. 
The  negation  of  contact  is  the  same  Avhetlier  the  surfaces 
are  a  million  leagues  or  only  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch 
distant  from  each  other.  This  negation,  tliercforc,  explains 
nothing,  and  the  diflEicultj  still  remains. 

51.  Not  only  is  the  idea  of  distance  not  explained  by  the 
idea  of  contact,  but  on  the  contrary,. the  idea  of  contact  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  idea  of  distance.  Contiguity  is 
explained  by  immediate  union  of  two  surfaces ;  we  say  that 
they  touch  each  other  because  there  is  nothing  between 
them,  or  there  is  no  distance.  The  idea  of  contact  does 
not  involve  the  qualities  which  relate  to  the  senses,  nor  the 
action  which  one  bod}^  may  exercise  upon  another  which 
touches  it,  as  impulse  or  compression.  Contiguity  is  a 
negative,  and  purely  geometrical,  idea,  and  implies  only 
the  negation  of  distance.  Contiguity  cannot  be  greater  or 
less ;  it  is  all  that  it  can  be  when  there  is  a  true  negation 
of  distance.  Two  objects  may  be  more  or  less  distant,  but 
they  cannot  touch  more  or  less,  with  respect  to  the  same 
parts.  There  may  be  contact  of  more  points,  but  not  more 
contact  of  the  same  points. 

52.  If  we  attribute  distance  and  capacity  to  space,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  its  reality  becomes  still  stronger.  Let 
us  suppose  an  empty  sphere  two  feet  in  diameter.  Within 
there  is  only  space;  if  space  is  nothing  there  is  nothing 
in  it. 

Is  motion  possible  in  this  empty  sphere?  It  does  not 
seem  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  this.  There  is  a  mov- 
able body,  an  extension  greater  than  the  extension  of  the 
body,  and  a  distance  to  be  passed  over.  We  may  add  to 
this,  that  if  motion  were  not  possible,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  the  sphere  empty,  or  after  making  it  empty, 
to  fill  it.     Neither  emptying  nor  filling  the  sphere  can  bo 
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done  without  motion  of  bodies  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  sphere, 
and  motion  of  a  body  in  another  body  is  only  possible  in 
space,  because  bodies  are  impenetrable,  and  also  because, 
when  the  sphere  is  filled  after  it  is  empty,  the  body  which 
enters  does  not  meet  another  body ;  and  when  the  sphere  is 
made  empty,  the  body  whicli  passes  out,  moves  over  the 
space  which  it  abandons,  and  in  which  nothing  remains 
after  it  has  passed  out. 

Therefore,  supposing  the  sphere  empt}^,  there  may  be 
motion  in  it.  But  if  the  space  contained  in  the  spbere  is  a 
pure  nothing,  the  motion  also  is  nothing,  and  consequently 
does  not  exist.  Motion  can  neither  exist  nor  be  perceived 
without  a  distance  passed  over.  If,  therefore,  the  distance 
is  nothing,  there  is  no  motion.  If  we  say  that  the  body 
has  passed  over  half  of  the  diameter,  or  one  foot,  what 
does  this  mean  ?  If  the  space  is  nothing,  it  can  mean 
nothing.  I  see  no  reply  which  can  be  made  to  these  argu- 
ments, which  are  all  based  on  the  axiom,  that  nothing  has 
no  properties. 

53.  However  great  may  be  the  difficulties  opposed  to  the 
reality  of  space,  they  are  not  so  great  as  those  which  are 
brought  against  the  opinion,  which,  while  granting  exten- 
sion to  space,  still  regards  it  as  a  pure  nothing.  The  former, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  produced  by  certain  inaccuracies 
in  our  way  of  conceiving  things,  rather  than  by  arguments 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things ;  whilst  those  objections 
which  we  have  brought  against  the  opinion  denying  the 
reality  of  space,  are  founded  on  the  ideas  whicb  are  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  on  this  evident  proposition : 
nothing  has  no  properties.  K  this  proposition  is  not  ad- 
mitted as  an  established  axiom,  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion falls,  and  all  human  knowledge  is  destroyed.  For,  it 
would  be  a  plain  contradiction,  if  nothing  could  have  any 
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properties  or  parts ;  if  any  thing  could  be  affirmed  of  noth- 
ing, or  could  be  moved  in  nothing ;  if  a  science  hke  geome- 
try could  be  founded  upon  nothing ;  or  if  all  the  calcula- 
tions Avhich  are  made  ou  nature  are  referred  to  nothing. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

DESCARTES    AND    LEIBNITZ    ON    SPACE. 

54.  If  space  is  something,  what  is  it  ?  Here  is  the  diffi- 
culty. To  overthrow  the  opinion  of  our  adversaries  was 
easy,  but  to  maintain  our  position  is  more  difficult. 

Can  we  say  that  space  is  only  the  extension  of  bodies ; 
that  conceived  in  the  abstract  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  pure  space ;  and  that  the  different  points  and  posi- 
tions are  mere  modifications  of  extension  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  space  is  the  extension  of  bodies, 
where  there  is  no  body  there  can  be  no  space,  and  conse- 
quently vacuum  is  mipossible.  This  consequence  is  una- 
voidable. 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  celebrated  philosophers  like 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  both  gave  the  universe  an  indefinite  extension.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  means  they  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the 
space  which  we  imagine  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe ; 
since,  if  the  universe  is  not  limited,  there  can  be  nothing 
beyond  its  limits,  and  therefore,  whatever  we  can  imagine, 
must  be  within  the  universe.  But  our  object  is  not  to  avoid 
difficulties,  but  to  solve  them ;  and  it  argues  nothing  for  the 
soundness  of  our  opinion  that  it  escapes  difficulties. 

55.  According  to  Descartes,  the  essence  of  body  is  in 
extension,  and  as  we  necessarily  conceive  extension  in  space, 
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it  follows  that  space,  body,  and  extension,  are  three  essen- 
tially identical  things.  Vacuum,  as  it  is  generally  con- 
ceived, that  is,  an  extension  without  a  body,  is  then  a  con- 
tradiction ;  for  it  is  a  body,  because  it  is  extension,  and  it 
is  not  a  body,  because  we  s^^ppose  that  there  is  no  body. 

Descartes  accepts  all  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine. 
He  does  not  admit  the  supposition  that  if  God  should  anni- 
hilate all  the  matter  contained  in  a  vessel,  this  vessel  could 
still  retain  its  form. 

"We  shall  observe,"  he  says,  "in  opposition  to  this 
serious  error,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  vessel  and  the  body  which  fills  it ;  but  such  is  the 
invincible  necessity  of  the  relation  betAvcen  the  concave 
figure  of  the  vessel  and  the  extension  contained  in  this 
concavity,  that  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine  a  moun- 
tain without  a  valley,  than  to  conceive  this  concavity  with- 
out the  extension  contained  in  it,  or  this  extension  without 
a  thing  extended.  Nothing,  as  we  have  often  said,  cannot 
be  extended.  Therefore,  if  any  one  should  ask,  what 
would  happen  if  Grod  should  destroy  the  matter  contained 
in  a  vessel,  without  replacing  it,  we  must  say  that  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  would  come  so  closely  together  as  to  touch 
each  other.  Two  bodies  must  touch  each  other,  when 
there  is  nothing  between  them.  It  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion to  assert  that  these  two  bodies  were  separated ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  was  a  distance  between  them,  if  this  dis- 
tance were  nothing,  or  did  not  exist.  Distance  is  a  property 
of  extension,  and  cannot  exist  without  extension."* 

56.  If  Descartes  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  maintain 
that  space,  because  it  contains  real  distances,  cannot  be  a 
mere  nothing,  his  reasoning  would  seem  conclusive.  But 
when  he  adds  that  space  is  body,  because  space  is  exten- 

*  Descartes,  Prbicipca  dcla  Philosophie.     P.  2,  §  18, 
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sion,  and  extension  constitutes  tlie  essence  of  body,  lie  as- 
serts what  he  does  not  prove. 

Because  Ave  cannot  imagine  or  conceive  a  body  without 
extension,  it  only  follows  that  extension  is  a  property  of 
bodies  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  them, — not  that 
it  is  their  essence.  To  be  able  to  say  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  have  the  idea  of  body  as  we  have  that 
of  extension,  in  order  that  we  might  see  if  they  are  iden- 
tical. But  all  that  we  know  of  bodies  is  derived  through 
the  senses ;  we  are  not  able  to  penetrate  into  their  more 
intimate  nature. 

Whence  arises  the  inseparability  of  the  ideas  of  body 
and  extension?  It -arises  from  the  idea  which  we  have 
of  bodies  being  a  confused  idea,  since  we  conceive  it  to  be 
a  substance  in  certain  relations  to  ourselves,  and  causing  in 
us  the  impressions  which  we  call  sensations.  But  since  the 
basis  of  sensations  is  extension,  as  we  have  demonstrated 
in  a  former  chapter,  this  is  the  only  medium  by  which  we 
are  placed  in  relation  with  bodies.  When  we  suppress 
this  basis,  by  abstracting  it,  we  retain  nothing  of  body 
beyond  a  general  idea  of  being  or  substance  without  any 
thing  to  characterize  it,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 
We  find  all  this  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  but  we  cannot 
infer  from  this  that  bodies  have  no  other  reality  than  ex- 
tension. 

57.  The  same  reasoning  destroys  the  opinion  of  indefi- 
nite or  infinite  extension.  Descartes,  explaining  his  doc- 
trine on  the  idea  of  extension,  says :  "  We  shall  also  know 
that  this  world,  or  the  extended  matter  which  composes 
the  universe,  is  without  limits ;  for,  no  matter  how  flir  oft" 
we  place  these  limits,  we  can  imagine  spaces  indefinitely 
extended  beyond  them ;  and  we  not  only  imagine  these 
spaces,  but  we  conceive  them  as  really  existing  such  as  we 
imagine  them,  and  containing  an  indefinitely  extended 
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body,  as  the  idea  of  extension  which  we  conceive  in  every 
space  is  the  true  idea  which  we  ought  to  form  of  a  body."* 
In  this  passage,  besides  the  error  in  relation  to  the  es- 
sence of  bodies,  there  is  a  gratuitous  transition  from  n 
purely  ideal  or  rather,  imaginary  order,  to  the  real  order. 
It  is  certain  that  wherever  I  may  imagine  the  limits  of  the 
universe,  if  I  consider  them  as  an  immense  arch  surround- 
ing it,  I  still  imagine  new  immensities  of  space  beyond  this 
arch ;  but  to  conclude  that  the  reality  is  as  I  imagine  it, 
does  not  seem  conformed  to  the  rules  of  good  logic.  If  it 
is  as  clear  as  Descartes  supposes,  if  it  is  not  only  an  ima- 
gination, but  a  conception  founded  on  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  how  happens  it  that  so  many  philosophers  see  in  all 
this  only  a  play  of  the  imagination  ? 

58.  Leibnitz  thinks  that  space  is  "a  relation,  an  order, 
not  only  between  things  existing,  but  also  between  possible 
things  as  if  they  existed."f  He  also  believes  vacuum  im- 
possible, but  not  for  the  reason  which  Descartes  gives. 
These  are  his  words : 

"  Philalethes. — Those  who  take  matter  and  extension  for 
the  same  thing,  pretend  that  the  sides  of  a  hollow  empty 
body  would  touch  each  other.  But  the  space  which  is 
between  the  two  bodies  is  enough  to  prevent  their  mutual 
contact. 

"  Theophilus. — I  am  of  your  opinion;  for,  although  I  do 
not  admit  a  vacuum,  I  distinguish  matter  from  extension, 
and  concede  that  although  there  were  a  vacuum  in  a 
sphere,  the  opposite  poles  would  not  on  that  account  unite. 
But  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  case  which  the  divine  per- 
fection would  permit.":}: 

59.  Leibnitz  seems  to  me  to  commit  what  logicians  call 

*  Descartes,  Ibid.,  §  IL,  p.  2L 

■\  Leibnitz,  JVouveaux  Ussais.     L.  11.,  C.  XIII.,  §1Y. 

X  Leibnitz,  Ibid.,  §  2L 
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petitio princijni,  or,  "begging  the  question."  He  says  tliat 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  sides  would  not  touch  each  other, 
because  the  space  between  them  would  prevent  it ;  but  this 
is  what  he  had  to  prove, — the  real  existence  of  this  space. 
Tills  reality  is  what  Descartes  denies. 

60.  If  we  compare  the  opinions  of  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, we  shall  see  that  both  agree  in  denying  to  space  a 
reality  distinct  from  bodies,  but  basing  their  denial  on  very 
different  reasons.  Descartes  places  the  essence  of  body  in 
extension ;  where  there  is  extension  there  is  body ;  where 
there  is  space  there  is  extension ;  consequently,  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  a  vacuum.  Leibnitz  does  not  believe  an 
empty  capacity  intrinsically  absurd,  and  that  he  does  not 
admit  it  is  solely  because,  in  his  conception,  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  divine  perfection.  The  two  illustrious  philosophers 
started  from  Yerj  different  principles,  but  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Descartes  rests  upon  metaphysical  rea- 
sons, founded  on  the  essence  of  things.  Leibnitz  bases  his 
opinion  on  the  absolute  essence  of  things  only  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  divine  perfection.  Empty  capacity  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  only  inasmuch  as  it 
is  opposed  to  optimism. 

61.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  three  so  distinguished 
philosophers  as  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  should 
agree  in  denying  the  existence  of  this  capacity  which  is 
called  space,  considered  as  a  being  distinct  from  bodies, 
and  with  the  possibility  of  existing  by  itself.  The  differ- 
ence of  their  opinions  only  proves  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  question  there  is  a  difficulty  more  serious  than  some 
ideologists  believe,  who  explain  the  idea  of  space  and  its 
generation  with  the  same  ease  as  though  they  were  treating 
of  the  simplest  matters. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

OPINION    OF    THOSE    WHO    ATTRIBUTE   TO    SPACE   A  NATURE    DISTINCT 
FROM    BODIES. 

62.  The  i^rececling  considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish 
beyond  any  question,  that  space  and  notliing  are  contra- 
dictory terms.  If  space  is  a  capacity  with  dimensions  that 
can  be  really  measured,  it  has  real  properties,  and  therefore 
is  distinct  from  a  pure  nothing.  We  have  the  idea  of  space, 
on  it  is  based  a  certain  and  evident  science,  that  of  geome- 
try ;  this  idea  is  also  necessary  for  the  conception  of  motion. 
A  pure  nothing  cannot  be  the  object  which  corresponds  to 
this  idea. 

Is  space  something  distinct  from  the  extension  of  bodies? 
It  is  objected  to  the  opinion  which  maintains  this,  that 
space  must  be  either  body  or  spirit,  and  if  not  body  it  must 
be  spirit,  which  is  absurd,  since  that  which  is  essentially 
composed  of  parts,  as  space  is,  cannot  be  a  spirit,  which  is 
a  simple  being. 

There  are  strong  arguments  against  the  opinion  which 
attributes  to  space  a  nature  distinct  from  bodies,  but  I  do 
not  attach  much  weight  to  the  above  objection ;  for  it  is 
only  necessary  to  deny  the  disjunctive  proposition  and  the 
whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  How  can  it  be  proved 
that  there  is  no  medium  between  body  and  spirit?  We 
know  the  essence  of  neither  body  nor  spirit,  and  shall  we 
arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right  to  assert  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  universe  which  is  not  comprised  under  one  of 
two  extremes,  the  nature  of  which  we  know  not. 

63.  It  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
the  simple  and  the  composite,  any  more  than  between  yes 
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and  no ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  medium  between  body 
which  is  composite,  and  spirit  which  is  simple.  I  concede 
that  there  is  no  medium  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
posite, and  that  whatever  exists  is  one  or  the  other ;  but  I 
deny  that  whatever  is  composite  is  body,  and  whatever  is 
simple  is  spirit. 

These  two  propositions :  every  composite  is  a  body,  and : 
every  body  is  composite,  are  not  identical.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  composites  that  are  not  bodies.  Composition, 
or  the  possession  of  parts,  is  a  property  of  bodies,  but  does 
not  constitute  their  essence,  or,  at  least,  we  do  not  know 
that  it  does.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  be  obliged  to  em- 
brace the  opinion  of  Descartes,  that  extension  constitutes 
the  essence  of  bodies.  How  do  we  know  that  there  may 
not  be  things  which  have  parts,  and  yet  are  not  bodies  ? 

64.  Even  the  state  of  the  question  makes  us  suppose 
space  to  be  a  substance,  that  is,  a  being  subsisting  by  itself 
without  requiring  another  being  in  which  to  exist.  The 
difficulty  once  overcome  on  this  supposition,  it  is  solved  in 
its  most  essential  and  inaccessible  point,  and  therefore  in 
all  others.  If  we  suppose  space  to  be  distinct  from  bodies, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  true  realit}'-,  we  must  consider  it  as 
a  substance,  as  it  exists  in  itself  without  any  other  being  in 
which  it  inheres. 

65.  I  said  that  a  simple  being  is  not  necessarily  a  spirit. 
To  explain  this,  I  need  only  observe,  that  to  say  every 
spirit  is  simple,  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  every  simple  being 
is  a  spirit.  Simplicity  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  a  spirit, 
but  does  not  constitute  its  essence.  The  idea  of  simplicity 
expresses  only  the  negation  of  parts,  and  the  essence  of 
spirit  cannot  consist  in  a  negation. 

66.  The  argument  of  those  who  object  to  this  opinion 
which  attributes  to  space  a  nature  distinct  from  bodies, 
making  it  an  extended  substance,  that  it  must  also  be  infin- 
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ite,  is  equally  inconclusive.  For  even  on  this  hypothesis, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  limit  may  not  be  assigned  to  space. 
"What  is  there  beyond  this  limit?  Nothing.  We  may,  it 
is  true,  conceive  a  vague  extension,  but  imagination  is  not 
reality.  We  also  imagine  an  epoch  prior  to  the  Creation ; 
if,  then,  imagination  were  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  in- 
finity of  the  world,  it  would  also  be  an  argument  for  its 
eternit}^ 

The  arguments  with  which  I  have  fought  against  the 
opinion  that  space  is  a  pure  nothing,  are  not  founded  on 
our  imaginations,  but  on  the  impossibility  of  nothing  being 
extended,  or  having  any  properties.  This  is  the  principal 
argument  which  I  have  used  against  those  who,  while  they 
hold  space  to  be  a  pure  nothing,  maintain  the  possibilit}^  of 
the  conception  or  existence  of  the  properties  which  they 
attribute  to  space. 


CHAPTER    X. 

OPINION    OF    THOSE    WHO    HOLD    SPACE    TO    BE    THE    IMMENSITY 
OF    GOD. 

67.  Overwhelmed  by  these  difficulties,  and  unable  to 
reconcile  the  reality  which  space  offers  us  with  nothing,  or 
to  conceive  in  any  thing  created  the  immobility,  infinity, 
and  perpetuity  which  we  imagine  in  space,  some  philoso- 
phers have  put  forth  the  opinion  that  space  is  the  immen- 
sity of  God.  At  first  sight  this  seems  an  extravagant  ab- 
surdity, but  if  we  wish  fairly  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this 
opinion,  we  must  do  justice  not  only  to  the  right  intention 
of  those  who  have  defended  it,  and  the  sound  explanations 
which  they  brought  to  their  assistance,  but  also  to  the 
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reasons  which  forced  them  to  this  extremity,  and  wliich, 
though  certainly  not  weighty  or  solid,  are  far  from  being 
so  contemptible  as  one  maj--  imagine. 

68.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  opinion  may  be  put 
in  the  following  form.  Space  is  something.  Before  God 
created  the  world  space  existed.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive bodies  as  existing  without  space  in  which  they  are 
extended.  Before  they  exist,  we  conceive  this  capacity  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  as  already  existing.  Therefore, 
space  is  eternal.  There  is  no  motion  Avithout  space ;  and 
in  the  first  instant  of  the  creation  bodies  could  move  and 
be  moved.  Though  we  suppose  only  one  body  in  the 
world,  it  could  be  moved ;  and  this  motion  could  be  infin- 
itely continued.  Therefore  space  is  infinite.  Annihilate 
now  this  body  also,  and  the  extension  in  which  it  moved 
will  remain ;  in  it  new  bodies,  new  worlds  may  be  created. 
Therefore  space  is  indestructible.  But  an  eternal,  infinite, 
and  indestructible  being  cannot  be  created.  Therefore,  space 
is  uncreated.  Therefore  it  is  God  himself  But  it  must  be 
God  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  him  in  relation  to  extension ; 
and,  therefore,  space  is  the  immensity  of  God.  Immensity 
is  the  attribute  by  which  God  is  in  every  part ;  it  is  an  at- 
tribute which  relates  to  extension.  Space  is,  therefore,  the 
immensity  of  God.  Only  by  adopting  this  theory  can  we 
reasonably  admit  that  space  is  eternal,  infinite,  and  inde- 
structible. 

69.  The  objection  to  this  opinion  is  that  it  destroys  the 
simplicity  of  God.  If  space  is  a  property  of  God,  it  is  God ; 
for,  whatever  is  in  God,  is  God.  Therefore,  as  space  is 
essentially  extended,  God  too  must  be  extended. 

Clarke  saw  the  force  of  this  argument ;  he  was  made  to 
feel  it  by  the  arguments  of  his  adversary,  Leibnitz ;  but  he 
answers  it  very  weakly.  He  says  that  space  has  parts,  but 
they  are  not  separable.     But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
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certain  that  space  has  parts.  True,  in  the  idea  of  space  we 
distinguish  parts  without  separating  them ;  but  we  really 
conceive  them  in  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  space  without 
tliem.  Besides,  if  we  should  admit  this  theory,  what  would 
become  of  the  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  ?  If 
the  infinite  wisdom  is  extended,  why  may  not  the  human 
soul  with  much  more  reason  be  so  ? 

Carried  away  by  his  favorite  idea,  Clarke  went  so  far  as 
to  write  what  we  should  not  have  expected  from  such  a 
man,  that :  "In  questions  of  this  nature,  v.dien  we  speak  of 
parts,  we  mean  parts  that  are  separable,  composite,  and  dis- 
united like  those  of  matter,  which  for  this  reason  is  always 
a  compound  and  never  a  simple  substance.  Matter  is  not 
one  substance,  but  a  composition  of  substances.  This  is 
why,  in  my  opinion,  matter  is  incapable  of  thinking.  This 
incapacity  does  not  proceed  from  extension,  but  from  the 
parts  being  distinct  substances,  disunited,  and  independent 
of  each  other."*  This  explanation  tends  to  destroy  the  sim- 
plicity of  thinking  beings;  for  by  simplicity  has  always 
been  understood  the  absolute  wanting  of  all  parts  and  not 
the  absence  of  this  or  that  kind  of  parts.  Inseparability 
does  not  destroy  the  existence  of  parts ;  it  merely  asserts 
the  force  of  cohesion. 

70.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  this  doctrine  opens  the 
door  to  pantheism.  It  was  even  objected  to  Clarke  that  it 
made  God  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  although  he  defended 
himself  from  this  charge,  there  still  remains  an  objection 
which  was  not  proposed  to  him,  and  which  is  a  very  serious 
one.  If  we  say  that  God  is  space,  or  that  space  is  a  prop- 
erty of  God,  what  hinders  our  saying  that  God  is  the  world, 
or  that  the  world  is  a  property  of  God?     The  world  is 

*  Fragment,  of  a  Lettei-. — (I  do  not  know  what  letter  the  author  here 
refers  to,  biit  the  same  opinion  in  ahuost  the  same  words  may  be  found  in 
Clarke's  fourth  and  fifth  letters  to  Leibnitz,  7>.) 
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extended ;  but  so  is  space.  If  God  and  space  are  not  con- 
tradictory ideas  in  the  same  being,  why  are  God  and  the 
universe  contradictory  ?  Clarke  says  that  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  different  substances,  that  they  are  not  one  sub- 
stance ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  we  know  of  bodies  is  that 
they  are  extended,  and  that  they  cause  certain  impressions 
in  us.  Since,  then,  extension  is  not  repugnant  to  God,  and 
much  less  so  the  causality  of  impressions,  there  can  be  no 
reason  against  saying  that  what  Clarke  calls  distinct  sub- 
stances, are  only  the  parts,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  the  properties 
of  the  infinite  substance.  Newton  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
space  was  the  sensorium  of  God,  and  even  Clarke  main- 
tained against  Leibnitz  that  Newton's  expression  might 
bear  a  sound  interpretation,  as  it  was  intended  only  as 
a  comparison.  But  Leibnitz  insists  so  strongly  on  this 
charge  that  it  is  plain  that  he  had  very  great  objections  to 
this  word. 

71.  Whatever  tends  to  confound  God  with  nature,  or  to 
place  him  in  constant  communication  with  it,  otherwise 
than  by  pure  acts  of  intellect  and  will,  places  us  on  a  very 
slippery  declivity,  where  we  can  hardly  help  being  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom,  and  at  this  bottom  is  pantheism,  which 
is  but  a  phasis  of  atheism.  (30) 
17 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

fenelon's  opinion. 

72.  Clarke's  opinion  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Fenelon, 
who  in  his  Treatise  on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  Ood^  ex- 
plains immensity  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  He  says  : 
"  After  considering  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God, 
which  are  the  same  thing,  I  ought  to  examine  his  immen- 
sity. Since  he  is  by  himself,  he  is  sovereignly,  and  since 
he  is  sovereignly,  he  has  all  being  in  himself.  Since  he  has 
all  being  in  himself,  he  has  without  doubt  extension  ;  ex- 
tension is  a  manner  of  being,  of  which  I  have  an  idea.  I 
have  already  seen  that  my  ideas  upon  the  essence  of  things, 
are  real  degrees  of  being,  which  actually  exist  in  God,  and 
are  possible  out  of  him,  because  he  can  produce  them. 
Therefore,  extension  is  in  him ;  he  can  produce  it  outside 
of  himself,  only  because  it  is  contained  in  the  fulness  of  his 
being." 

To  a  certain  extent  the  words  of  Fenelon  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  sense  which  most  theologians  would  not  reject. 
They  distinguish  two  classes  of  perfections ;  those  which  in- 
volve no  imperfection  ;  such  as  wisdom,  holiness,  and  jus- 
tice ;  and  those  which  involve  imperfection,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, all  which  belong  to  bodies,  extension,  form,  etc. 
The  former,  which  are  also  called  perfections  simpliciter^  are 
in  God  formaliter ;  that  is  to  say,  just  as  they  are,  because 
their  nature  involves  no  kind  of  imperfection,  and,  there- 
fore, in  God,  they  do  not  diminish  nor  tarnish  his  infinite 
perfection.  Those  of  the  second  class,  which  are  called 
perfections  secundum  quid^  are  in  God  not  formaliter  ;  for 
the  imperfection  which  they  involve  is  repugnant  to  his  in- 
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finite  perfection,  but  virtualiter  or  eminenier  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  all  the  perfection,  all  the  being  which  they  contain  is 
in  God,  Avho  is  infinite  perfection,  infinite  being  ;  and  God 
can  produce  them  exteriorly  by  his  creative  omnipotence. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  pre-exist  in  an  infinite  being,  they 
are  freed  from  all  limitation  and  imperfection,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  infinite  essence,  and  have  a  mode  of  being  far 
superior  to  what  they  are  in  reality.  This  is  expressed  by 
the  term  eminenter. 

Among  these  perfections  secimduin  (juid,  extension  has 
always  been  numbered. 

73.  If  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  held 
to  this  sense,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  in  relation  to 
his  doctrine,  but  the  words  which  follow  seem  to  show  that 
he  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  space 
is  the  immensity  of  God. 

"  Whence,  then,"  he  adds,  "  is  it  that  I  do  not  call  him 
extended  and  corporeal  ?  It  is  because  there  is  an  extreme 
difference,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  between  attributing 
to  God  all  that  is  positive  in  extension,  and  attributing  to 
him  extension  with  a  limit  or  negation.  lie  that  places  ex- 
tension without  limits  changes  extension  into  immensity ;  he 
who  places  extension  with  limits,  makes  a  corporeal  na- 
ture." From  these  words  it  might  be  believed  that  Fenelon 
did  not  distinguish  the  two  modes  of  being  of  extension  as 
theologians  do  ;  but  he  gives  to  God  all  that  is  positive  in 
extension,  though  he  gives  it  to  him  without  limit.  From 
this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  God  is  really  extended, 
although  his  extension  is  infinite.  With  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  illustrious  shade  of  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modern  times,  I  must  say  that  such  an  opinion  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  sustainable.  A  God  really  extended 
thouo-h  with  an  infinite  extension  is  not  God.     That  which 
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is  extended  is  essentially  comjDosite;  God  is  essentially 
simple.     Therefore,  God  and  extension  are  contradictory. 

74.  But  let  us  hear  the  illustrious  prelate  continue  the 
explanation  and  defence  of  his  opinion.  He  says  :  "  From 
the  moment  that  you  place  no  limit  to  extension,  you  take 
from  it  figure,  divisibility,  motion,  and  impenetrability  ; — 
figure,  because  this  is  only  a  mode  of  limiting  by  sur- 
faces ; — divisibility,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  that  which  is 
infinite  cannot  be  diminished,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  di- 
vided, and  consequently,  it  is  not  composite  and  divisible ; 
— motion,  because,  if  you  suppose  a  whole,  which  has  no 
parts  nor  limits,  it  cannot  move  beyond  its  place,  because 
there  can  be  no  place  beyond  the  true  infinite  ;  neither  can 
it  change  the  arrangement  and  situation  of  its  parts,  because 
it  has  no  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ; — ^impenetrability,  in 
fine,  because  impenetrability  can  only  be  conceived  by  con- 
ceiving two  limited  bodies,  one  of  which  is  not  the  other, 
and  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  other.  There  are 
no  two  such  bodies  in  infinite  and  indivisible  extension ; 
therefore  there  is  no  impenetrability  in  this  extension. 
These  principles  established,  it  follows  that  all  that  is  posi- 
tive in  extension  is  in  God^  although  God  has  no  figure,  is 
not  movable,  divisible,  or  impenetrable,  and  consequently^ 
is  not  palpable,  nor  measurable. 

From  this  passage  it  is  very  evident  that  Fenelon  was  far 
from  imagining  a  composite  God,  a  God  with  parts.  He  ex- 
pressly denies  it  more  than  once  in  these  few  lines.  Not 
less  was  to  be  looked  for  from  his  deep  penetration  and  the 
purity  of  his  doctrines ;  but,  although  this  saves  the  recti- 
tude of  his  intention,  it  does  not  satisfy  philosophical  ex- 
actness. For  my  part,  I  honestly  confess  that  if  extension 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  true  sense,  I  cannot  conceive  how  taking 
aways  its  limits  destroys  its  parts.  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  rather  say  that  an  infinite  extension  would  have  in- 
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finite  parts.  If  it  is  infinite  it  will  have  no  figure ;  because 
figure  involves  a  limit ;  but  if  it  be  true  extension,  it  is  a 
sort  of  immense  field  on  which  all  imaginable  figures  may- 
be traced.  It  will  have  no  essential  figure  of  its  own,  but 
it  will  be  the  recipient  of  all  figures,  the  inexhaustible  sea 
from  which  they  all  arise.  That  which  is  traced  in  it,  will 
be  in  it ;  the  points  which  terminate  the  figures  must  be  in 
it.  Is  not  this  to  have  parts,  composition  ?  Infinite  exten- 
sion could  have  no  figure,  not  because  it  has  no  parts,  or  is 
simple,  but  because  it  has  infinite  parts,  because  its  compo- 
sition is  infinite. 

I  agree  that  an  infinite  extension  would  not  be  divisible, 
if  by  dividing,  is  meant  separating;  because  in  that  im- 
mense fulness  everything  would  be  in  its  position  with  infi- 
nite firmness.  So  also  we  imagine  space,  the  place  of  all 
motion,  with  its  parts  immovable,  the  field  of  all  separation, 
with  its  parts  inseparable  ;  but  we  are  treating  of  division, 
not  of  separation.  If  there  is  true  extension,  it  is  divisible ; 
we  conceive  space  with  its  parts  inseparable,  but  still  divi- 
sible ;  for  we  measure  them,  count  them,  and  it  is  by  rela- 
tion to  them  that  we  form  an  idea  of  the  size,  distance,  and 
motion  of  bodies. 

74.  Such  clear  and  conclusive  reflections  could  not  fail  to 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher ;  but  he  seems  to  have  preferred  inconsequence  or  ob- 
scurity of  language  to  the  fatal  corollaries  of  his  first  pro- 
position. He  said  plainly  and  without  any  restriction,  that 
all  that  is  positive  in  extension,  except  the  limit,  is  in  God. 
He  had  asserted  that  extension  with  limits  is  corporeal,  and 
that  to  change  extension  into  immensity  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  take  away  its  limits.  He  consequently  attributed  to 
God  a  true,  although  infinite,  extension,  and  then  wishing 
to  explain  and  strengthen  his  doctrine  he  tells  us  that  this 
extension  has  no  parts.     What  is  extension  without  parts  ? 
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Who  can  couceive  it  ?  Does  not  extension  necessarily  im- 
ply an  order  of  things  of  which  some  are  outside  of  others. 
It  has  been  always  so  understood.  To  speak  of  an  exten- 
sion without  parts  is  to  speak  of  an  extension  improperly 
so  called.  When  speaking  of  such  extension  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  it  has  no  limits,  it  should  be  added  that  it  is 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  that  the  word  extension  is 
used  in  another  sense.  Fenelon  seemed  to  know  this,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  former  expressions, 
elevated  on  the  wings  of  his  religion  and  his  genius,  he 
says:  " God  is  in  no  place,  as  in  no  time  ;  for  his  absolute 
and  infinite  being  has  no  relation  to  place  or  time,  which  are 
but  limits  and  restrictions  of  being.  To  ask  if  he  is  be- 
yond the  universe,  if  he  exceeds  its  extremities  in  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  is  as  absurd  a  question  as  to  ask  if  he 
was  before  the  world,  and  if  he  will  still  be  when  the  world 
is  no  more.  As  there  is  neither  past  nor  future  in  God,  so 
there  is  neither  hither  nor  thither.  As  his  absolute  perma- 
nence excludes  all  measure  of  succession,  so  also  his  im- 
mensity excludes  all  measure  of  extension.  He  has  not 
been,  he  will  not  be,  but  he  is.  In  the  same  manner,  to 
speak  properly,  he  is  not  here,  he  is  not  there,  he  is  not 
beyond  sucli  a  limit,  but  he  is,  absolutely.  All  expressions 
which  place  him  in  relation  to  any  term,  or  fix  him  in  a 
certain  place,  are  improper  and  unbecoming.  Where  then 
is  he  ?  He  is.  He  is  in  such  a  manner  that  we  must  not 
ask  where.  That  which  only  half  is,  or  with  limits,  is  a 
certain  thing  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  nothing  else.  But 
God  is  not  any  particular  and  restricted  thing.  He  is  all ; 
he  is  being ;  or  better  and  more  simply,  he  is.  For  the 
fewer  words  we  use,  the  more  we  say.  He  is.  Beware  of 
adding  any  thing  to  this." 

76.  While  reading  these  magnificent  words,  I  am  carried 
awav  by  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his  ideas  of  God 
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and  of  his  immensity,  and  I  forget  the  objections  to  the 
first  proposition,  which,  if  not  false  or  inexact,  is  not,  to 
say  the  least,  expressed  with  all  the  clearness  that  could 
be  desired.  Still,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  his 
opinion  coincides  with  Clarke's;  although  the  ilhistrious 
writer.  Christian,  and  poet,  seem  to  merit  a  pardon  for  the 
philosopher. 


CHAPTEK    XII. 


WHAT    SPACE    CONSISTS    IN. 


77  Descartes'  opinion  wholly  confounds  space  and 
bodies,  making  the  essence  of  bodies  consist  in  extension, 
and  asserting  that  wherever  there  is  space,  there  is  body. 
This  opinion  we  have  seen  to  be  void  of  all  reasonable  foun- 
dation. Perhaps  he  would  come  nearer  the  truth  who  should 
say,  that  in  reality  space  is  nothing  more  than  the  exten- 
sion of  bodies,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether 
extension  does  or  does  not  constitute  the  essence  of  bodies, 
and  denying  its  infinity. 

78.  Let  us  examine  this  last  opinion.  Analyzing  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  space,  we  find  that  it  is  merely  the 
idea  of  extension  taken  in  the  abstract.  If  I  hold  before 
my  eyes  an  orange,  I  may,  by  means  of  abstractions,  ar- 
rive at  the  idea  of  a  pure  extension,  equal  to  that  of  the 
orange.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  begin  by  abstracting  its 
color,  taste,  smell,  and  all  its  qualities  which  affect  the 
senses.  I  then  have  left  only  an  extended  being,  and  if  I 
take  from  it  its  mobility,  it  is  reduced  to  a  part  of  space 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  orange. 

It  is  plain  that  the  same  abstraction  is  possible  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  universe,  and  the  result  will  be  the  idea  of  all 
the  space  which  the  universe  occupies. 

79  Here  I  shall  answer  an  objection  which  might  be 
made  to  this  explanation  of  the  idea  of  space,  and  thereby 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  infinite,  or  imaginary  space. 

The  difficulty  is  this.  If  we  form  the  idea  of  space  by 
the  mere  abstraction  of  the  qualities  which  accompany 
extension,  we  can  only  conceive  a  space  equal  to  the  size 
of  the  body  from  which  we  have  abstracted  all  its  sensible 
qualities.  The  abstraction  made  upon  an  orange  can  only 
give  a  space  equal  to  the  size  of  the  orange,  and  that  made 
upon  the  universe  can  only  give  a  space  equal  to  what  we 
conceive  in  the  universe.  Consequently,  we  can  never,  by 
this  means,  obtain  the  idea  of  a  space  without  limits  which 
always  presents  itself  to  our  mind  when  we  think  of  space 
considered  in  itself. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  in  the  truth  that  abstrac- 
tion rises  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  From  the 
idea  of  gold,  by  abstracting  those  properties  which  con- 
stitute gold,  and  attending  only  to  those  which  it  possesses 
as  metal,  I  arrive  at  the  much  more  general  idea  of  mdal^ 
which  belongs  not  only  to  gold,  but  to  all  other  metals. 
Bj^  this  abstraction  I  pass  the  limit  which  separates  gold 
from  other  metals,  and  form  an  idea  which  extends  to  all, 
neither  specifying,  nor  excluding  any.  If  from  the  idea 
of  metal  I  abstract  all  that  constitutes  metal,  and  attend 
only  to  what  constitutes  mineral^  I  pass  another  limit,  and 
arrive  at  a  still  more  general  idea.  Thus  passing  success- 
ively the  idea  of  inorganic,  of  body,  and  of  substance,  until 
I  come  to  the  idea  of  being,  I  thus  form  the  most  general 
idea  j^ossible,  and  which  includes  every  thing.* 

*  I  take  no  notice  in  this  place  of  the  different  manner  in  whicli  the 
idea  of  being  is  ai^plicable  to  God  and  to  creatures. 
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Thus  passing  over  the  Imiits  which  distinguish  and,  as  it 
were,  separate  objects,  abstraction  rises  to  the  most  general. 
If  we  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  abstractions  made  upon 
bodies,  we  shall  discover  the  reason  of  the  illimitability  of 
the  idea  of  space. 

When  after  the  abstractions  made  upon  the  orange,  I 
have  left  only  the  idea  of  its  extension,  the  abstraction  has 
not  reached  the  highest  point  possible ;  for  my  conception 
is  not  that  of  extension  in  itself,  but  only  of  the  extension 
of  the  orange ;  I  conceive  its  extension,  not  extension  itself. 
But  if  I  abstract  all  that  makes  this  extension  the  ex- 
tension of  the  orange,  and  attend  only  to  extension  in 
itself,  then  the  idea  of  figure  disappears,  the  extension 
expands  indefinitely,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  assign  any 
term  to  it,  for  any  limit  would  make  it  a  determinate,  a 
particular  extension,  not  extension  in  itself  Then  the 
frontiers  of  the  universe,  so  to  speak,  disappear ;  for  how- 
ever great  the  universe  may  be,  it  is  limited,  and  can  give 
only  a  particular  extension,  not  extension  itself  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  imaginary  space  seems  to 
be  formed. 

80.  An  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  imagination 
Avill  confirm  what  we  have  explained  by  the  mere  order  of 
intelligence.  When  I  imagine  the  extension  of  an  orange, 
I  imagine  it  with  a  limit,  with  this  or  that  color,  and  with 
these  or  those  qualities ;  since  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
imagine  a  figure  wdthout  lines  which  terminate  it.  This 
limit  in  the  imagination  is  distinct  both  from  the  exten- 
sion which  it  encloses,  and  from  the  extension  which  it 
excludes.  If  it  were  not  so  distinguished,  we  could  not 
imagine  it  as  limit,  and  it  would  not  answer  its  object, 
which  is  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  that  which  it  encloses. 
Therefore,  the  abstraction  is  not  complete.  In  the  imagin- 
ation there  is  always  something  determinate,  which  is  the 
17* 
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limit  or  the  lines  wliicli  constitute  the  limit.  Destroy  these 
limits,  and  the  imagination  expands,  until  it  becomes  lost 
in  a  sort  of  dark,  unbounded  abyss,  such  as  we  imagine 
beyond  the  universe. 

A  very  simple  example  will  make  this  explanation 
clearer.  Our  imagination  may  be  compared  to  a  black 
board  on  which  a  figure  is  marked  with  chalk.  When  we 
see  the  white  line  on  the  board  which  forms  the  figure,  we 
see  the  figure  also ;  but  if  we  rub  out  the  line,  there  remains 
only  the  uniform  figure  of  the  board.  If  we  suppose  the 
lines  which  terminate  the  black  board  to  be  indefinitely 
withdrawn,  Ave  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  figure ;  we  see  only 
a  black  surface  indefinitely  extended.  There  is  a  sufficient 
parity  between  this  and  the  manner  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion pictures  to  itself  an  endless  space. 

81.  The  idea  of  an  abstract  extension  which  is  limited,  is 
a  contradiction.  Limit  takes  from  extension  generality; 
and  generality  destroys  the  limit.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  abstract  idea  of  limited  extension ;  but  when  we  form  an 
idea  of  extension  in  the  abstract,  we  conceive  it  as  unlim- 
ited, and  the  imagination  attempting  to  follow  the  under- 
standing, pictures  to  itself  an  indefinite  space. 

82.  Summing  up  this  doctrine,  and  deducing  its  inevitable 
consequences,  we  may  say : 

I.  That  space  is  nothing  else  than  the  extension  of 
bodies. 

II.  That  the  idea  of  space  is  the  idea  of  extension. 

III.  That  the  different  parts  conceived  in  space  are  the 
ideas  of  particular  extensions,  from  which  we  have  not 
taken  their  limits. 

lY.  That  the  idea  of  infinite  space  is  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion in  general,  abstracted  from  all  limit. 

V.  That   indefinite   space   arises    necessarily  from    the 
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imagination,   which  destroys  the    limit   in  attempting   to 
follow  the  generalizing  march  of  the  understanding. 

VI.  That  where  there  is  no  body  there  is  no  space. 

VII.  That  what  is  called  distance  is  only  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  body. 

VIII.  That  if  every  intermediate  body  be  taken  away, 
distance  ceases ;  there  is  then  contiguity,  and,  consequently, 
absolute  contact. 

IX.  That  if  there  were  only  two  bodies  in  existence,  it 
would  be  metaphysically  impossible  for  them  to  be  distant 
from  each  other. 

X.  That  all  vacuum,  of  whatever  kind,  or  however  ob- 
tained, is  absolutely  impossible. 

83.  These  are  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the 
principle  explained  in  this  chapter. 

If  the  reader  ask  me  what  I  think  of  them  and  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  based,  I  frankly  confess  that, 
although  the  jDrinciple  seems  true  and  the  conclusions  legi- 
timate, still  the  strangeness  of  some  of  them,  and  yet  more 
so  with  regard  to  others  which  I  shall  point  out  as  we  come 
to  them,  makes  me  suspect  that  there  is  some  error  con- 
cealed in  the  principle,  or  else  the  reasoning  which  de- 
duces these  consequences  contains  some  defect  which  is  not 
easy  to  discover,  I  do  not  put  forth  a  settled  opinion,  so 
much  as  a  series  of  conjectures,  with  the  arguments  in  their 
flivor.  The  reader  may  see  by  this  what  sense  I  attach  to  the 
Avord  demonstration^  when  in  the  sequel  he  sees  it  often  em- 
ployed in  treating  of  the  deduction  of  certain  consequences 
which  are  exceedingly  strange,  although,  in  my  opinion, 
deserving  a  careful  attention.  I  say  this  not  only  to  ex- 
plain what  is  passing  in  my  own  mind,  but  also  to  warn  the 
reader  against  too  great  confidence  on  these  points,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  which  he  adopts.  Before  com- 
mencing these  investigations  on  space,  I  remarked  that  the 
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arguments  on  botli  sides  seemed  equally  conclusive ;  which 
shows  that  the  human  reason  has  reached  its  bounds,  and 
makes  us  suspect  that  this  investigation  is  beyond  the 
sphere  to  which  the  mind  is  restricted  by  a  primary  condi- 
tion of  its  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  let  us  continue  to  conjecture;  and 
although  we  cannot  pass  beyond  certain  limits,  let  us  exer- 
cise the  understanding  by  examining  them  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. Thus,  if  we  were  placed  on  a  very  elevated  ground 
with  deep  precipices  on  all  sides,  we  should  take  pleasure 
in  walking  around  the  circumference,  and  gazing  upon  the 
immense  depth  under  our  feet, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  deduce  other  results,  and  to  solve 
as  far  as  possible  the  difficulties  which  arise,  making  some 
applications,  the  immense  importance  of  which  produces 
uncertainty  and  causes  fear. 


CHAPTER    XIII, 


NEW    DIFFICULTIES, 


84.  If  space  is  the  extension  of  bodies,  it  follows  that  ex- 
tension has  no  recipient,  that  is  to  say,  no  place  in  which 
it  can  be  situated.  This  seems  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  our  most  common  ideas ;  for  when  we  conceive  any  thing 
to  be  extended,  we  conceive  the  necessity  of  a  place  equal 
to  it  in  which  it  can  be  contained  and  situated. 

This  difiiculty,  which  seems  so  serious  at  first,  immedi- 
ately vanishes  if  we  deny  that  every  extended  thing  needs 
a  place  in  Avhich  it  may  be  situated.  What  is  this  place  ? 
It  is  an  extension  in  which  the  thing  may  be  contained. 
Does  this  extension  also  require  another  extension  in  which 
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it  may  be  placed,  or  does  it  not  ?  If  it  does,  then  the  same 
question  may  be  asked  of  this  new  place  in  which  the  other 
place  is  contained,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  is  evi- 
dently impossible,  and  therefore  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
false  that  all  extension  requires  another  extension  in  which 
it  may  be  placed.  Just  as  the  extension  of  space  does  not 
require  another  extension,  so  the  extension  of  bodies  does 
not  require  space.  There  is  no  disparity  between  the  two 
cases.  Therefore  the  necessity  of  a  place  for  every  exten- 
sion is  merely  imaginary,  and  is  opposed  to  reason.  Ex- 
tension, therefore,  may  exist  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  extension  of  bodies  may  not  also  exist  in  this 
manner. 

85.  What  in  this  case  would  be  the  meaning  of  chang- 
ing place  ?  It  would  simply  mean  that  bodies  change  their 
respective  position.     This  is  the  explanation  of  motion. 

Suppose  three  bodies,  A,  B,  and  C,  to  be  situated  in 
space.  Their  respective  distances  are  the  bodies  which  are 
interposed  between  them.  The  change  which  a  new  posi- 
tion causes,  is  motion. 

86.  Therefore,  if  there  were  onl}^  one  body  there  could 
be  no  motion.  For  motion  is  necessarily  the  passing  over 
a  distance,  and,  there  is  no  distance  when  there  is  only  one 
body. 

This  seems  at  first  absurd,  because  it  is  opposed  to  our 
way  of  thinking  and  imagining ;  but  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  way  of  thinking  and  imagining,  we  shall  see 
that  the  phenomena  of  our  mind  are  in  accordance  with 
this  theory. 

Motion  has  no  meaning  for  us,  we  do  not  feel  or  perceive 
it,  when  we  cannot  refer  it  to  the  position  of  different  bodies 
among  themselves.  If  we  sail  down  a  river,  shut  up  in  the 
cabin  of  the  vessel  which  bears  us  on,  we  really  move, 
though  we  have  no  perception  of  this  motion.     We  know 
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that  we  move  when  watching  the  objects  on  the  shore,  we 
see  that  they  are  continually  changing.  Even  then,  the 
motion  seems  to  be  in  the  objects  aronnd  us,  not  in  our- 
selves, and  the  j)henomena  would  be  absolutely  the  same 
with  respect  to  us,  if,  instead  of  the  objects  being  at  rest, 
and  the  vessel  in  motion,  the  vessel  should  be  at  rest  and 
the  objects  in  motion,  supposing  the  motion  of  the  objects 
to  be  properly  combined.* 

Therefore,  take  away  the  agitation,  which  is  all  that  in- 
forms us  of  our  own  motion,  and  we  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish whether  the  motion  is  in  us  or  in  the  objects ;  and  we 
are  naturally  more  inclined  to  refer  the  motion  to  them 
than  to  ourselves.  When  the  vessel  that  carries  us  leaves 
tbe  port,  we  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  the  port  which 
moves,  and  yet  the  illusion  is  complete,  the  port  seems  to 
retire  from  us. 

Hence  motion  for  us  is  only  the  change  of  the  respective 
position  of  bodies.  If  we  had  not  experienced  this  change, 
we  should  have  no  idea  of  motion.  Thus  no  one  denies 
that  the  phenomena  of  diurnal  motion  are  the  same, 
whether  the  heavens  revolve  around  us  from  east  to  west, 
or  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east. 

Therefore,  the  motion  of  only  one  body  is  a  pure  illu- 
sion ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of  the  argument  founded  on  it 
which  is  brought  to  oppose  our  doctrine  of  space. 

Hence,  also,  the  whole  universe  considered  as  onl}^  one 
body,  is  immovable,  motion  takes  place  only  in  its  interior. 

87.  But  one  of  the  strangest  results  of  this  theory  is  the 
a  2:)riori  demonstration  that  the  universe  can  only  be  termi- 
nated in  a  certain  manner,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  multitude 
of  figures  which  are  essentially  repugnant  to  it. 

According  to  the  doctrme  which  we  have  put  forth,  if 

*  See  Book  II.,  Chap.  xv. 
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we  suppose  only  one  body  to  exist,  it  cannot  have  any  part 
of  its  surface  so  disposed  that  the  shortest  line  from  any  one 
point  to  another  shall  pass  outside  of  the  body.  For,  as 
we  suppose  onl}^  one  body,  outside  of  it  is  pure  nothing ; 
and  can,  therefore,  contain  no  distances  which  can  be  mea- 
sured by  lines.  This  excludes  a  multitude  of  irregular  fig- 
ures, and  thus  we  find  geometrical  regularity  growing  out 
of  a  metaphysical  idea. 

Hence  if  only  one  body  were  in  existence,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  have  any  angles  entering  into  it.  For, 
its  figure  requires  that  the  point  A,  the  vertex  of  the  angle, 
should  be  at  the  distance  A  D  from  the  point  D,  the  vertex 
of  another  angle.  This  distance  cannot  exist,  for  there  is 
no  distance  where  there  is  no  body.  Therefore,  the  dis- 
tance would  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
contradictory.  It  would  also  be  an  absurdity,  because  the 
capacities  marked  by  the  angles  would  not  be  filled. 

The  observation  of  nature  confirms  the  former  I'esult,  in- 
asmuch as  its  tendency  is  always  to  terminate  every  thing 
with  curved  lines  and  surfaces.  The  orbits  of  the  stars  are 
curves,  and  the  stars  themselves  terminate  in  curve  surfaces. 
The  great  irregularities  which  are  observed  in  their  surfaces 
might  seem  to  destroy  this  conclusion,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered the  limit  of  the  figure  is  not  in  these  irregulari- 
ties, but  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  and 
which,  being  a  fluid,  can  have  no  irregularities  of  surface. 

88.  Another  consequence,  as  strange  as  the  former,  is, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical surface,  and  this  a  priori. 

If,  where  there  is  no  body,  distance  is  metaphj'sically  im- 
possible, this  must  be  just  as  true  in  small  as  in  great  things, 
and  even  in  infinitesimals.  This  is  also  a  reason  of  the  im- 
possibility of  vacuum.  It  is  evident  that  a  surface  is  not 
perfect  when  some  of  its  points  go  farther  out  than  others, 
so  that  the  less  they  go  out  from  the  surface  the  more  per- 
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feet  it  becomes.  As  there  are  no  sucli  points  in  the  last 
surface  of  the  universe,  this  surface  is  the  realization  of 
geometrical  perfection. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  sur- 
face to  have  any  angles  entering  into  it ;  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  it  to  have  any,  even  the  least,  prominence.  The 
difference  is  only  in  greater  or  less,  Avhich  does  not  affect 
the  metaphysical  impossibility.  It  is,  therefore,  demon- 
strated that  in  the  ultimate  surface  of  the  universe  there  is 
no  irregularity,  but  that  its  surface  is  geometrically  perfect. 


CHAPTEE    XIY. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  CONSEQUENCE. 

89.  I  KOW  proceed  to  deduce  the  last  consequence  of 
the  principle  explained  above.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  seems  to-  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  all 
those  who  unite  their  metaphysical  and  physical  studies. 

The  existence  of  universal  gravitation  may  be  demon- 
strated a  i^riori. 

Universal  gravitation  is  a  law  of  nature  by  which  some 
bodies  are  directed  to  others.  [We  abstract  here  the 
manner.]  This  direction  is  metaphysically  necessary,  if 
we  suppose  that  there  is  no  distance  where  there  is  no 
body.  For,  if  this  be  so,  two  bodies  cannot  exist  separated. 
The  law  of  contiguity  is  a  metaphysical  necessitv,  and 
therefore  the  incessant  approaching  of  some  bodies  to 
others  is  a  continual  obedience  to  this  necessity. 

The  velocity  with  which  they  approach  must  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  medium  departs.  The 
limit  of  the  velocity  of  this  motion  is  the  relation  of  space 
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with  an  indivisible  instcant,  sucli  as  we  miglit  suppose  if 
God  should  suddenly  annihilate  the  intervening  body. 

As  the  solid  masses  which  revolve  above  our  heads  would 
in  this  case  be  submerged  in  a  fluid,  supposing  this  fluid 
to  be  of  such  nature  as  easily  to  change  its  place,  it  follows 
that  the  stars  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of  approximation, 
because  the  medium  which  separates  them  is  continually 
retiring  in  various  directions.  If  we  suppose  this  fluid  to 
be  immovable,  the  metaphysical  necessity  of  this  approx- 
imation ceases. 

90.  This  theory  seems  to  lead  to  the  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe,  by  simple  geometrical  laws, 
and  destroys  what  some  have  called  occult  properties,  and 
others  forces. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  explain  by  metaphysical  and  geo- 
metrical ideas,  the  fact  of  gravitation,  or  the  mere  tendency 
of  bodies  mutually  to  approach,  it  is  still  very  difiicult  to 
determine  by  this  order  of  ideas  the  conditions  which 
govern  gravitation. 

91.  If  the  motion  of  approximation  depended  only  on 
the  intervening  body,  inequality  of  these  bodies  would  pro- 
duce unequal  motions.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
degree  of  this  inequality  in  bodies  which  are  not  subject  to 
our  observation. 

92.  Besides  this  difficulty  there  is  another  still  greater, 
Avhich  is,  that  bodies  which  move  in  a  medium  have  no 
fixed  direction,  but  vary  their  motions  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  medium. 

If  the  gravitation  of  the  body  A  towards  the  bod}'  B, 
depends  only  on  the  motion  of  the  retiring  medium,  the 
gravitation  will  not  be  in  the  right  line  AB,  but  will 
follow  the  undulations  described  by  the  medium.  This  is 
contrary  to  experience. 

93.  From    these    considerations,    it    follows    that    even 
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tliougli  the  gravitation  natarally  arises  from  tlie  position 
of  the  bodies,  still  this  necessity  would  not  produce  the 
order  which  exists,  if  its  results  were  not  subject  to  certain 
laws.  And,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  although 
founded  on  a  necessity,  would  still,  admitting  the  existence 
and  position  of  bodies,  be  contingent  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  application  of  this  necessity. 

9-i.  Groing  still  deeper  into  this  matter,  we  find  that  the 
tendency  to  approximation,  although  necessary,  is  not  suf- 
ficient either  to  produce  motion  or  to  preserve  it. 

Whenever  one  body  moves,  it  is  always  necessary  that 
another  should  follow  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conti- 
guity ;  but,  there  being  no  vacuum,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  body  should  move,  and  consequently,  no  cause  of 
motion. 

Therefore,  geometrical  ideas  are  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  origin  of  motion,  but  we  must  look  for  its  cause  else- 
where. Contiguity  being  a  metaphysical  necessity,  if  the 
body  A  moves  in  any  direction,  the  contiguous  bodies  B 
and  C  must  also  move ;  but  if  the  contiguity  already  ex- 
isted, there  is  no  reason  why  the  body  A  should  begin  to 
move,  nor,  consequently,  why  the  bodies  B  and  C  should 
follow  its  motion. 

At  any  instant  whatever,  if  we  suppose  motion,  we  must 
suppose  contiguity  ;  for  the  state  of  the  question  supposes 
this  condition  always  present,  as  being  metaphysically 
necessary.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  the  motion  should 
at  any  time  be  prolonged ;  for  the  bodies  being  at  every 
instant  contiguous  there  is  no  reason  for  its  continuation. 
The  motion  of  the  body  A  draws  with  it  the  body  B ;  B 
draws  C,  and  so  on.  Now,  if  the  motion  of  the  body  B 
has  no  other  origin  than  its  contiguity  to  A,  the  motion  of 
C  has  no  other  (origin  than  its  contiguity  to  B.  The  cause 
of  the  motion  is  only  not  to  interrupt  the  contiguity  ;  this 
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contiguity  always  existing  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  motion  sliould  begin,  or  after  it  has 
begun,  why  it  should  continue. 

95.  The  laws  of  nature  cannot  then  be  explained  by  geo- 
metrical and  metaphysical  ideas,  although  we  suppose  ap- 
proximation to  be  an  intrinsical  necessity  of  bodies.  Under 
any  supposition  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  of  matter  a 
superior  cause  which  impresses,  regulates,  and  continues 
motion. 


CHAPTEE    XV. 

ILLUSION    OF    FIXED    POINTS    IN    SPACE. 

96.  Since  space  is  only  the  extension  of  bodies,  and 
there  is  no  space  where  there  are  no  bodies,  it  follows  that 
the  extension  which  we  conceive  distinct  from  bodies,  with 
fixed  points  and  dimensions,  immovable  in  itself,  and  the 
receptacle  of  all  that  is  movable,  is  a  pure  illusion,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  reality  corresponding  to  it. 

In  order  to  explain  this  doctrine  and  at  the  same  time  to 
solve  certain  objections  which  may  be  made,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  analyze  the  idea  which  we  form  of  fixedness 
in  relation  to  space.  Because  there  are  certain  immovable 
points  in  the  world  in  relation  to  which  we  conceive  direc- 
tions, we  form  the  idea  that  these  points  are  fixed,  and  in 
relation  to  them  and  because  of  them  we  imagine  fixedness, 
immobility,  as  one  of  the  properties  which  distinguish  this 
ideal  receptacle  which  avc  call  space.  The  four  cardinal 
points,  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  have  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  producing  this  idea.  Still  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  and  that  it  is  a  pure  illusion. 

97.  "We  shall  first  destroy  the  fixedness  of  East  and 
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West.  Supposing  tlie  earth  to  liave  a  diurual  motion  of 
rotation  on  its  axis,  as  astronomers  now  hold,  the  points  of 
East  and  West,  so  far  from  being  fixed,  are  continually 
changing  their  position.  Thus,  supposing  an  observer  at  the 
point  A  of  the  earth,  East  to  him  will  be  the  point  B,  and 
West  the  point  C.  If  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  the  East 
and  West  of  the  observer  will  be  successively  at  the  points 
M,  N,  P,  Q,  etc.  of  the  heavenly  arch.  Although  we  sup- 
pose this  arch  fixed.  East  and  West  have  no  fixed  meaning. 

If  we  deny  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  appearances  will 
be  the  same  as  though  this  rotation  existed ;  and  the  most 
that  we  can  say  is  that  this  fixedness  is  an  appearance. 
Besides,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and  the 
heavens  to  move  round  it,  it  is  still  more  impossible  to 
determine  the  fixed  points  of  East  and  West ;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  points  in  the  heavens  to  which  we  refer  them  are 
in  continual  motion. 

AYe  repeat  that  all  this  is  a  mere  appearance.  If  a  man 
who  knows  not  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  but  imagines  it 
to  be  a  plane  surface,  walks  from  West  to  East,  he  will  be- 
lieve that  these  two  points  are  immovable,  although  they 
are  continually  changing.  He  would  still  imagine  that  he 
was  going  farther  from  the  place  where  he  started,  although, 
after  passing  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  he 
would  find  himself  where  he  was  at  first. 

98.  North  and  South  seem  to  present  greater  difficulty, 
by  reason  of  their  fixedness  in  relation  to  ns ;  still  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  this  is  not  absolute,  but  only  apparent.  Let 
N  and  S  represent  the  north  and  south  poles.  If  we  im- 
agine the  earth  and  the  heavens  to  turn  at  the  same  time 
from  south  to  north,  it  is  evident  that  the  fixedness  of  the 
points  ]Sr  and  S  would  not  exist,  and  yet  the  observer  A 
would  believe  that  every  thing  was  immovable,  because 
the  appearances  Avould  be  absolutely  the  same. 
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To  an  observer  travelling  from  the  equator  toward  either 
pole,  the  pole  would  rise  over  the  horizon,  while  to  another 
who  remains  in  the  same  place,  the  pole  would  be  at  rest. 

Even  in  relation  to  the  same  position  on  the  earth  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  changes,  by  the  variation  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  which  variation  is  according  to  some  calculations 
8"  in  a  century,  according  to  others  0".521  in  a  year,  or 
52'.1"  in  a  century. 

99.  It  follows  from  these  reflections  that  the  position  of 
bodies  is  not  absolute,  but  relative ;  that  one  body  might 
exist  alone,  but  then  it  would  have  no  position,  as  this  is 
entirely  a  relative  idea,  and  there  is  no  relation  in  this  case, 
because  there  is  no  point  of  comparison ;  and  that  abso- 
lutely speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  above  or  heloiu ;  for 
although  we  imagine  these  to  be  fixed  points,  this  imagina- 
tion is  only  a  comparison  which  we  make  between  two 
points :  below  being  that  point  toward  which  we  gravitate, 
and  above  the  opposite.  Thus  in  the  antipodes  above  is 
what  we  call  below,  and  below  what  we  call  above. 

100.  Direction  is  impossible  without  points  to  which  it 
can  be  referred.  Therefore,  without  the  existence  of  bodies, 
directions  are  purely  ideal,  and  if  only  one  body  existed,  it 
could  have  no  directions  out  of  its  own  extension. 

101.  Here  arises  a  difficulty  apparently  serious,  but  in 
reality  of  little  weight.  If  only  one  body  existed,  could 
God  give  it  motion  ?  To  deny  it  seems  to  limit  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God ;  and  to  concede  it  is  to  destroy  all  that  has 
been  said  against  space  distinct  from  bodies. 

This  objection  derives  its  seeming  importance  from  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  which  is  caused  by  not  understanding 
the  true  state  of  the  question.  Is  this  motion  intrinsicalhj 
impossible^  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  impossible,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  afraid  to  say  that  God  cannot  produce 
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it :  for  omnipotence  does  not  extend  to  tilings  wliicli  are 
contradictory.  If  the  possibility  of  this  motion  is  admitted, 
then  we  must  return  to  the  questions  on  the  nature  of  space, 
and  examine  whether  the  reasons  on  which  this  impossi- 
bility is  founded  are,  or  are  not,  valid. 

The  questions  relating  to  omnipotence  arc  out  of  place 
here,  and  this  difficulty  can  be  solved  without  them.  If 
the  impossibility  of  the  motion  is  demonstrated,  it  is  no 
limitation  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  say  that  he  cannot 
produce  it,  no  more  than  it  is  when  we  say  that  he  cannot 
make  a  triangle  a  circle.  If  the  impossibility  is  not  demon- 
strated, then  the  question  of  omnipotence  does  not  come  in 
at  all. 

102.  Neither  does  the  argument  founded  on  the  existence 
of  vacuum  destroy  the  doctrine  which  we  have  established. 
Natural  philosophers  generally  admit  vacuum,  and  suppose 
it  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  motion,  condensation, 
rarefaction,  and  other  phenomena  of  nature.  But  to  this  I 
reply  as  follows : 

I.  The  opinions  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  are  of  weight 
in  what  relates  to  nature,  whether  experimental  or  trans- 
cendental, and  neither  of  them  admitted  a  vacuum. 

II.  No  observation  can  prove  its  existence,  because  dis- 
seminated vacuum  would  occupy  such  small  spaces  that  no 
instrument  could  reach  them,  and  also  because  observation 
can  only  be  made  on  those  objects  Avhich  affect  our  senses, 
and  we  know  not  but  what  there  may  be  bodies  which,  on 
account  of  their  excessive  tenuity,  are  not  perceptible  by 
the  senses. 

III.  We  can  determine  nothing  certain  concerning  the 
internal  modifications  of  matter  in  motion,  condensation, 
and  rarefaction,  until  we  know  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

IV.  It  is  not  strange  that  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
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plienomena  which  seem  incompatible  with  the  denial  of 
matter  :  for  we  ca,n  neither  understand  infinite  divisibility, 
nor  how  extension  can  be  composed  of  unextended  points. 

V.  The  existence  of  vacuum  is  a  metaphysical  question 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  regions  of  experience,  and  is 
not  affected  by  the  system  of  the  sciences  of  observation. 

103.  By  making  the  idea  of  space  consist  in  abstract  or 
generalized  extension  we  reconcile  all  that  is  necessary, 
absolute,  and  infinite  in  it  with  its  objective  reality.  This 
reality  is  the  extension  of  bodies,  while  necessity  and  in- 
finity are  not  found  in  the  bodies  themselves,  but  in  the  ab- 
stract idea.  Objects  themselves  are  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  reality,  and  are,  therefore,  limited  and  contingent.  The 
objectiveness  of  the  abstract  idea  includes  both  the  existent 
and  the  possible,  and  has,  therefore,  no  limits,  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  contingency. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    KANt's    OPINION. 

104.  AVe  have  already  shown  that  extension  considered 
in  us,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  sensation,  that  it  is  a 
true  idea,  the  basis  of  some  sensations,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  pure  idea.  As  far  as  it  relates  to  sensations,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  our  sensitive  faculties ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
an  idea,  it  is  the  root  of  geometry.  This  is  an  important 
distinction,  and  we  shall  find  it  useful  to  enable  us  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Kant's  opinion  of  space. 

105.  All  our  sensations  are,  either  more  or  less,  connected 
with  extension ;  although  if  wc  consider  sensation  a  iniori 
by  itself,  and  independently  of  all  habit,  it  would  seem  as 
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though  only  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch  were  neces- 
sarily connected  with  an  extended  object.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  loss  of  these  two  senses  would  necessarily 
involve  the  privation  of  the  impressions  of  hearing  or  smell- 
ing, or,  perhaps,  even  of  taste ;  for  although  it  is  true  that 
the  sensations  of  touch,  such  as  hardness  or  softness,  etc., 
are  always  united  with  the  sensations  of  the  palate ;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  those  sensations  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  sensation  of  taste,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  as- 
serting that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

106.  Extension,  considered  in  us  or  in  its  intuition,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  of  our  sensitive  facul- 
ties. Kant  saw  this,  but  he  exaggerated  it  when  he  denied 
the  objective  reality  of  space,  asserting  that  space  is  only  a 
subjective  condition  a  p-iori  without  which  we  cannot  re- 
ceive impressions,  the  form  of  phenomena,  that  is,  of  ap- 
pearances, but  nothing  in  reality.  I  have  already  said  that 
space,  as  distinguished  from  bodies,  is  nothing,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  the  idea  of  space  is  the  extension  of  bodies;  or, 
rather,  this  extension  is  the  foundation  from  which  we  de- 
duce the  general  idea  of  space,  and  is  contained  in  this  idea. 

107.  To  say,  as  Kant  does,  that  space  is  the  form  under 
which  the  phenomena  are  presented  to  us,  and  that  it  is  a 
necessary  subjective  condition  of  their  perception,  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  phenomena  which  are  presented  as 
extended,  require  that  the  mind  should  be  capable  of  per- 
ceiving extension.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  throws  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  idea  of  space,  either  in  itself  or 
in  its  object.  "Space,"  saj^s  Kant,  "is  no  empirical  con- 
ception which  is  derived  from  external  experience.  For  in 
order  that  certain  sensations  may  be  referred  to  something 
out  of  me,  that  is,  to  something  in  another  part  of  space 
than  that  in  which  I  am,  and  in  order  that  I  may  conceive 
them  as  outside  of  and  near  one  another,  and,  consequently, 
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not  only  as  separated,  but  also  as  occupying  separate  places, 
tlie  conception  of  space  must  be  placed  as  tlie  foundation. 
Therefore,  the  conception  of  space  cannot  be  obtained  by 
experience  from  the  relations  of  the  external  phenomenon, 
but  this  external  experience  itself  is  possible  only  by  this 
conception."* 

There  is  a  great  confusion  of  ideas  here.  What  are  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
sensation  of  the  extended  ?  We  are  not  here  treating  of 
the  appreciation  of  dimensions,  but  merely  of  extension  as 
represented  or  conceived.  I  do  not  see  how  this  phenome- 
non requires  any  thing  a  priori^  except  the  sensitive  faculty 
which,  in  fact,  exists  a  priori,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  primitive 
fact  of  our  soul  in  its  relations  to  the  organization  of  the 
body  which  is  united  to  it,  and  of  the  other  bodies  which 
surround  it.  Under  certain  conditions  of  our  organization, 
and  of  the  bodies  which  affect  it,  the  soul  receives  the  im- 
pressions of  sight  or  touch,  and  with  them  the  impression 
of  extension.  This  extension  is  not  presented  to  the  mind 
in  the  abstract,  or  as  separated  from  the  other  sensation 
which  accompany  it,  but  as  imited  with  them.  The  mind 
does  not  reflect,  then,  upon  the  position  of  the  objects,  but 
it  has  an  intuition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  So 
long  as  the  fact  is  confined  to  mere  sensation,  it  is  common 
to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  to  the  old  and  the  young, 
and  even  to  all  animals.  This  requires  nothing  a  priori 
except  the  sensitive  faculty,  which  simply  means  that  a 
being,  in  order  to  perceive,  must  have  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving, and  should  hardly  deserve  to  be  announced  as  a 
discovery  of  philosophy. 

109.  There  is  no  such  discovery  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  space, 
for  on  the  one  side  he  asserts  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 


*  Kant,  Transc.  Aesth.     I.  Abscli.     §  2,  1. 
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intuition  of  space  is  a  necessary  subjective  condition,  with- 
out wliicli  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  things,  one 
outside  of  another ;  and  on  the  other  side  he  falls  into  ideal- 
ism, inasmuch  as  he  denies  this  extension  all  reality,  and 
regards  things  and  their  position  in  space  as  pure  phenomena^ 
or  mere  appearances.  The  fact  which  he  asserts  is  true  at 
bottom ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  perceive  things  as 
distinct  among  themselves,  and  as  outside  of  us,  without 
the  intuition  of  space  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  accu- 
rately expressed,  for  the  intuition  of  space  is  this  perception 
itself;  and,  consequently,  he  ought  to  have  said  that  they 
are  identical,  not  that  one  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
the  other. 

110.  Prior  to  the  impressions,  there  is  no  such  intuition, 
and  if  we  regard  it  as  a  pure  intuition  and  separated  from 
intellectual  conception,  we  can  only  conceive  it  as  accom- 
panied by  some  representation  of  one  of  the  five  senses. 
Let  us  imagine  a  pure  space  without  any  of  these  represen- 
tations, without  even  that  mysterious  vagueness  which  we 
imagine  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  universe.  The 
imagination  finds  no  object ;  the  intuition  ceases;  there  re- 
mains only  the  purely  intellectual  conceptions  which  we 
form  of  extension,  the  ideas  of  an  order  of  possible  beings, 
and  the  assertion  or  denial  of  this  order,  according  to  our 
opinion  of  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  space. 

111.  It  is  evident  that  a  series  of  pure  sensations  cannot 
produce  a  general  idea.  Science  requires  some  other  founda- 
tion. The  phenomena  leave  traces  of  the  sensible  object  in 
the  memory,  and  are  so  connected  with  each  other,  that  the 
representation  of  one  cannot  be  repeated  without  exciting 
the  representation  of  the  other,  but  they  produce  no  general 
result  which  could  serve  as  the  basis  of  geometry.  A  dog 
sees  a  man  stoop,  and  make  a  certain  motion,  and  is  imme- 
diately struck  with  a  stone,  Avhich  causes  in  him  a  sensa- 
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tion  of  pain;  when  the  dog  sees  another  man  perform  the 
motion,  he  runs  away ;  because  the  sensations  of  the  mo- 
tions are  connected  in  his  memory  with  tlie  sensation  of 
pain,  and  his  natural  instinct  of  avoiding  pain  inspires  him 
to  fly. 

112.  When  these  sensations  are  produced  in  an  intelli- 
gent being,  they  excite  other  internal  phenomena,  distinct 
from  the  mere  sensitive  intuition.  Whether  general  ideas 
already  exist  in  our  mind,  or  are  formed  by  the  aid  of  sen- 
sation, it  is  certain  that  they  are  developed  in  the  presence 
of  sensation.  Thus,  in  the  present  case  we  not  only  have 
the  sensitive  intuition  of  extension,  but  we  also  perceive 
something  which  is  common  to  all  extended  objects.  Ex- 
tension ceases  to  be  a  particular  object,  and  becomes  a 
general  form  applicable  to  all  extended  things.  There  is 
then  a  perception  of  extension  in  itself,  although  there  is 
no  intuition  of  the  extended ;  we  then  begin  to  reflect 
upon  the  idea  and  analyze  it,  and  deduce  from  it  those 
principles,  which  are  the  fruitful  germs  from  the  infinite 
development  of  which  is  produced  the  tree  of  science  called 
geometry. 

113.  This  transition  from  the  sensation  to  the  idea,  from 
the  contingent  to  the  necessary,  from  the  particular  fact  to 
the  general  science,  presents  important  considerations  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  ideas,  and  the  high  character  of 
the  human  mind. 

Kant  seems  to  have  confounded  the  imagination  of  space 
with  the  idea  of  space,  and  notwithstanding  his  attempts  at 
analysis,  he  is  not  so  profound  as  he  thinks,  when  he  con- 
siders space  as  the  receptacle  of  phenomena.  This  a  very 
common  idea,  and  all  that  Kant  has  done  is  to  destroy  its 
objectiveness,  making  space  a  purely  subjective  condition. 
According  to  this  philosopher,  the  world  is  the  sum  of  the 
appearances  which  are  presented  to  our  mind;  and  just  as 
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Ave  imagine  in  the  external  world  an  unlimited  receptacle 
which  contains  every  thing,  but  is  distinct  from  what  it  con- 
tains, so  he  has  placed  space  within  ns  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  as  a  form  of  the  phenomena,  as  a  capacity  in 
which  we  may  distribute  and  classify  Ihem. 

114.  In  this  he  confounds,  I  sa}^,  the  vague  imagina- 
tion with  the  idea.  The  limit  between  the  two  is  strongly 
marked.  When  we  see  an  object  we  have  the  sensation 
and  intuition  of  extension.  The  space  perceived  or  sensed 
is,  in  this  case,  the  extension  itself  perceived.  We  imagine 
a  multitude  of  extended  objects,  and  a  capacity  which  con- 
tains them  all.  We  imagine  this  capacity  as  the  immensity 
of  the  ethereal  regions,  a  boundless  abyss,  a  dark  region 
beyond  the  limits  of  creation.  So  far  there  is  no  idea,  there 
is  only  an  imagination  arising  from  the  fact  that  when  we 
begin  to  see  bodies  we  do  not  see  the  air  Avhich  surrounds 
them,  and  the  transparency  of  the  air  permits  us  to  see 
distant  objects,  and  thus  from  our  infancy  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  imagine  an  empty  capacity  in  which  all  bodies  are 
placed,  but  which  is  distinct  from  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  idea  of  space;  it  is  only  an  imagina- 
tion of  it,  a  sort  of  rude,  sensible  idea,  probably  common 
to  man  and  the  beasts.  The  true  idea,  and  the  only  one 
deserving  the  name,  is 'that  which  our  mind  possesses  when 
it  conceives  extension  in  itself,  without  any  mixture  of 
sensation,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  seed  of  the  whole 
science  of  geometry. 

115.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  word  representation 
as  applied  to  purely  intellectual  ideas  must  be  taken  in  a 
purely  metaphorical  sense,  unless  we  eliminate  from  its 
meaning  all  that  relates  to  the  sensible  order.  We  know 
objects  by  ideas,  but  they  are  not  represented  to  us.  Ec- 
presentation,  properly  speaking,  occurs  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation which  necessarily  relates  to  sensible  things.     If  I 
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demonstrate  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  it  is  clear  that  I 
must  know  the  triangle,  that  I  must  have  an  idea  of  it ; 
but  this  idea  is  not  the  natural  representation  which  is  pre- 
sented to  me  like  a  figure  in  a  painting.  All  the  world, 
even  irrational  animals  have  this  representation,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  brutes  have  the  idea  of  a  triangle.  This 
representation  has  no  degrees  of  perfection,  but  is  equally 
perfect  in  all.  Any  one  who  imagines  three  lines  with  an 
area  enclosed,  possesses  the  representation  of  a  triangle 
with  as  much  perfection  as  Archimedes ;  but  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  various  degrees  of  perfection. 

116.  The  representation  of  a  triangle  is  always  limited  to 
a  certain  size  and  figure.  When  we  imagine  a  triangle,  it 
is  always  with  such  or  such  extension  and  with  greater 
or  smaller  angles.  The  imagination  representing  an  obtuse 
angled  triangle  sees  something  very  different  from  an  acute 
or  right  angled  triangle.  But  the  idea  of  the  triangle  in 
itself  is  not  subject  to  any  particular  size  or  figure  ;  it  ex- 
tends to  all  triangular  figures  of  every  size.  The  general 
idea  of  triangle  abstracts  necessarily  all  species  of  tri- 
angles, whilst  the  representation  of  a  triangle  is  necessarily 
the  representation  of  a  triangle  of  a  determinate  species. 
Therefore  the  representation  and  the  idea  are  very  different, 
even  in  relation  to  sensible  objects. 

117.  It  is  the  same  with  space.  Its  representation  is  not 
its  idea.  The  representation  is  always  presented  to  us  as 
something  determinate,  with  a  clearness  like  that  of  the  air 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  or  a  blackness  like  the  darkness 
of  night.  There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  idea,  or 
when  we  reason  upon  extension  and  distances. 

The  idea  of  space  is  one ;  its  representations  are  many. 
The  idea  is  common  to  the  blind  man  and  to  him  who  sees. 
For  both  it  is  equally  the  basis  of  geometry,  but  the  repre- 
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sentation  is  very  different  in  these  two.  The  latter  repre- 
sents space  as  a  confused  reproduction  of  the  sensations  of 
sight;  the  bhnd  man  can  only  represent  it  as  a  confused 
repetition  of  the  sensations  of  touch. 

The  representation  of  space  is  only  indefinite,  and  even 
this  jjrogressively.  The  imagination  runs  over  one  space 
after  another,  but  it  cannot  at  once  represent  a  space  with- 
out limits ;  it  can  no  more  do  this  than  the  sight  can  take 
in  an  endless  object.  The  imagination  is  a  sort  of  interior 
sight,  it  reaches  a  certain  point,  but  there  it  finds  a  limit. 
It  can,  it  is  true,  pass  beyond  this  limit,  and  expand  still 
farther,  but  only  successively,  and  always  with  the  condi- 
tion of  encountering  a  new  limit.  Space  is  not  represented 
as  infinite,  but  as  indefinite,  that  is  to  say,  that  after  a 
given  limit  there  is  always  more  space,  but  we  can  never 
advance  so  far  as  to  imagine  an  infinite  totality.  It  is  the 
contrary  with  the  idea ;  we  conceive  instantaneously  what 
is  meant  by  infinite  space,  we  dispute  on  its  possibility 'or 
impossibility,  we  distinguish  it  perfectly  from  indefinite 
space,  we  ask  if  it  has  in  reality  limits  or  not,  calling  it  in 
the  first  case  finite,  in  the  latter  infinite.  We  see  in  the 
word  indefinite  the  impossibility  of  finding  limits,  but  at 
the  same  lime  we  distinguish  between  the  existence  of  these 
limits,  and  finding  them.  All  this  shows  that  the  idea  is 
very  different  from  the  representation. 

To  regard  space  as  a  mere  condition  of  sensibility  is  to 
confound  the  two  aspects  under  which  extension  should  be 
considered,  as  the  basis  of  sensations,  and  as  idea ;  as  the 
field  of  all  sensible  representations,  and  as  the  origin  of 
geometry.  I  have  often  insisted  on  this  distinction,  and 
shall  never  weary  of  repeating  it;  because  it  is  the  line 
which  divides  the  sensible  from  tlie  purely  intellectual 
order,  and  sensations  from  ideas. 
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CHAPTER    XYII. 

INABILITY    OF    KANt's    DOCTRINE    TO    SOLVE     THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE 
POSSIBILITY    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

118.  I  THINK  that  Kant's  Transcendental  yEstheiics,  or 
theory  of  sensibility,  is  not  suffi.ciently  transcendental.  It 
is  too  mucli  confined  to  the  empirical  part,  and  does  not 
rise  to  the  height  which  we  should  expect  from  the  title. 
The  problem  of  the  possibility  of  experience  which  Kant 
proposed  to  solve,  either  is  not  at  all  touched  by  his 
doctrine,  or  else  it  is  solved  in  a  strictly  idealist  sense.  It 
leaves  the  problem  untouched,  if  we  consider  only  what 
relates  to  observation ;  for  he  only  repeats  what  we  already 
knew  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the  exteriority  of  things ;  it 
solves  the  problem  in  a  strictly  idealist  sense,  inasmuch  as 
these  things  are  only  considered  as  phenomena  or  appear- 
ances. 

119.  A  purely  subjective  space  either  does  not  explain 
the  problems  of  the  external  world,  or  it  denies  them  in 
denying  all  reality.  What  progress  has  philosophy  made 
by  affirming  that  space  is  a  purely  subjective  condition? 
Before  Kant,  did  we,  perchance,  not  know  that  we  had 
perception  of  external  phenomena  ?  The  difficulty  was  not 
in  the  existence  of  this  perception  attested  by  conscious- 
ness ;  but  in  its  value  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  in  relation  with  it.  The  difficulty  was  in  the  objec- 
tive, not  the  subjective  part  of  the  perception. 

120.  To  say  that  the  perception  is  nothing  more  than  a 
condition  of  the  subject,  is  to  cut  the  knot  instead  of  un- 
tying it.  It  does  not  explain  the  manner  of  the  possibility 
of  experience,  but  denies  this  possibility. 
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What  is  experience  if  there  is  only  the  subject?  There 
will  be  the  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  objectiveness,  but 
nature  is  then  only  a  mere  appearance,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  reality  which  corresponds  to  our  experimental  percep- 
tions. We  then  have  experience  reduced  to  the  perception 
of  appearances ;  and  as  even  this  purely  phenomenal  ex- 
perience is  only  possible  by  virtue  of  a  purely  subjective 
condition,  the  intuition  of  space;  all  experience  remains 
purely  subjective,  and  we  find  ourselves  holding  the  sys- 
tem of  Fichte,  admitting  the  me  as  the  primitive  fact,  the 
development  of  which  constitutes  the  universe.  Thus  the 
system  of  Fichte  follows  from  Kant's  doctrine  ;  the  former 
has  only  carried  out  the  principles  of  his  master. 

121.  In  order  to  make  the  connection  between  the  two 
doctrines  still  clearer,  we  shall  make  some  further  reflec- 
tions on  Kant's  system.  If  space  is  something  purely  sub- 
jective, a  condition  of  the  sensibility  and  of  the  possibility 
of  experience,  it  follows  that  the  mind  instead  of  receiving 
any  thing  from  the  object,  creates  whatever  is  in  the  object, 
or  rather,  whatever  we  consider  as  in  it.  Things  in  them- 
selves are  not  extended;  extension  is  only  a  form  with 
which  the  mind  clothes  them.  In  the  same  manner,  they 
are  not  colored,  sonorous,  tasteful,  or  odorous,  except  inas- 
much as  we  transfer  to  them  that  which  is  in  ourselves 
alone.  Every  thing  being  reduced  to  mere  appearances, 
there  is  in  the  external  world  not  even  the  principle  of 
causality  of  subjective  extension;  the  mind  gives  it  to  ob- 
jects, does  not  receive  it  from  them.  These  objects  are 
pure  phenomena ;  and,  consequently,  the  §oul  only  sees 
what  it  contains  in  itself,  it  knows  no  other  world  than 
that  which  is  its  own  creation.  Thus,  we  see  the  real  world 
spring  from  the  me ;  or,  rather,  the  real  world  is  only  the 
ideal  creation  of  the  mind.  On  this  supposition,  the  laws 
of  nature  are  only  the  laws  of  our  own  mind,  and  instead 
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of  seeking  for  tlie  types  of  onr  ideas  in  nature,  we  ought  to 
regard  our  ideas  as  the  generative  principle  of  all  that 
exists,  or  seems  to  exist ;  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
merely  the  subjective  condition  of  the  me  applied  to  phe- 
nomena. 

122.  Some  of  the  disciples  of  Kant  show  no  fear  of  his 
idealist  tendences ;  in  fact  they  accept  them  without  any 
hesitation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  comparisons  which  they 
use  in  explaining  his  doctrine.  If  a  seal  be  applied  to  a 
piece  of  soft  wax,  it  will  leave  its  impression  on  the  wax ; 
if  we  suppose  the  seal  to  be  capable  of  perception,  it  would 
see  its  mark  on  the  wax,  and  attribute  to  the  object  what 
it  had  itself  given  it.  If  a  vase  fall  of  water  were  capable 
of  perception,  it  would  attribute  to  the  water  the  form, 
which  in  reality  is  only  the  form  of  the  vase  itself,  and  is 
communicated  from  it  to  the  water.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  mind  constructs  the  external  world,  giving  to  it  its  im- 
pression and  form,  and  then  believing  it  has  received  from 
the  external  world  what  it  has  itself  communicated  to  it. 

123.  Still  we  must  confess  that  Kant,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Critic  of  Pure  Reason^  rejects  these  conclusions, 
and  expressly  combats  idealism.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
examining  how  far  the  second  edition  contradicts  the  first : 
it  is  suflS.cient  for  me  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  contra- 
diction exists,  and  that  in  the  first  edition  there  arc  expres- 
sions which  so  plainly  lead  to  idealism,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  surprised  on  finding  the  same  author  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  strongly  opposing  the  idealist  system. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine ;  if  the 
author  understood  it  in  a  different  sense  fi:"om  that  which 
his  words  expressed,  this  is  merely  a  personal,  not  a  philo- 
sophical question.  (31) 

18* 
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CHAPTEE    XVIII. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    SENSIBLE    EXPERIENCE. 

124.  The  great  problem  of  philosophy  does  not  consist 
in  the  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  experience ;  but  in 
establishing  the  reason  of  the  consciousness  of  experience, 
as  experience.  Experience  in  itself  is  a  fact  of  our  soul 
attested  by  consciousness,  but  to  hiow  that  this  fact  is  a  fact 
of  experience,  is  something  very  different  from  mere  expe- 
rience ;  for,  by  knowing  this,  we  pass  from  the  subjective 
to  the  objective,  referring  to  the  external  world  what  we 
experience  within  us. 

We  reffer  objects  to  different  points  of  space,  and  regard 
them  as  outside  of,  and  distinct  from,  each  other:  to  say 
that  the  instinct  by  which  we  so  regard  them  is  a  condition 
of  the  subject  and  of  sensible  experience  is  to  establish  a 
sterile  fact.  The  difficulty  is  in  knowing  why  we  have  this 
instinct ;  why  the  representation  of  an  extension  is  in  our 
soul ;  and  why  this  subjective  extension  in  a  simple  being 
should  be  presented  to  our  perception  as  the  image  of  some- 
thing external  and  really  extended. 

125.  Transcendental  esthetics  may  determine  the  follow- 
ing problems : 

I.  To  explain  what  is  the  subjective  representation  of 
extension,  abstracted  from  all  that  is  objective. 

II.  "Why  this  representation  is  found  in  our  soul. 

III.  Why  a  simple  being  contains  in  itself  the  represen- 
tation of  multiplicity,  and  an  unextended  being  the  repre- 
sentation of  extension. 

IV.  Why  and  how  we  pass  from  ideal  to  real  extension. 

V.  To  determine  how  far  we  may  apply  to  extension 
what  is  true  of  the  other  sensations,  which  are  considered 
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as  phenomena  of  our  soul,  liaving  no  external  object  like 
tliem,  and  no  other  correspondence  witli  the  external  world 
than  the  relation  of  effects  to  their  cause. 

126.  What  is  the  subjective  representation  of  extension, 
abstracted  from  all  that  is  objective  ?  It  is  a  fact  of  our 
soul;  no  further  explanation  is  possible;  he  that  has  it, 
knows  what  it  is ;  he  that  has  it  not,  does  not,  except  intel- 
ligences of  a  higher  order,  which  know  what  this  represent- 
ation is,  without  experiencing  it  as  we  do. 

127.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  wh}'- 
the  representation  of  extension  is  found  in  our  soul ;  we 
might  as  well  ask  why  we  are  intelligent  and  sensible 
beings.  The  only  reason  a  priori  which  we  can  give,  is 
that  God  has  so  created  us.  This  representation  may  be 
found  in  us,  and  it  is  so  found,  for  we  experience  it ;  but 
this  internal  experience  is  the  limit  of  philosophy ;  imme- 
diate observation  can  go  no  farther  back.  Keason  raises  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  cause  which  created  us,  but  not  to  a 
phenomenon  which  is  the  source  of  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
perience. 

128.  Why  a  simple  being  contains  in  itself  the  repre- 
sentation of  multiplicity,  and  an  imextended  being  the  re- 
presentation of  extension,  is  the  problem  of  intelligence, 
which,  because  it  is  intelligence,  is  one  and  simple,  and 
capable  of  perceiving  multiplicity  and  composition. 

129.  We  pass  from  ideal  to  real  extension  by  a  natural 
and  irresistible  impulse,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  assent 
of  reason.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  first  book, 
and  also  in  the  second  when  treating  of  the  objectiveness 
of  sensations. 

130.  Of  the  five  problems  the  last  remains.  We  must 
determine  how  far  we  may  apply  to  extension  what  is  true 
of  the  other  sensations,  Avhicli  are  considered  as  phenomena 
of  our  soul,  having  no  external  object  like  them,  and  no 
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other  correspondence  with  the  external  world  than  the  re- 
lation of  effects  to  their  cause. 

131.  The  solution  of  this  problem  settles  the  question  for 
or  against  the  idealists.  If  we  may  apply  to  extension 
what  is  true  of  the  other  sensations,  idealism  triumphs,  and 
the  real  Avorld,  if  it  exists,  is  a  being  which  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  world  which  we  think. 

I  have  proved  in  treating  of  sensations*  that  extension 
is  something  real,  and  independent  of  our  sensations,  and 
I  have  shownf  that  it  represents  multiplicity  and  contin- 
uity. This  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  idealism,  and  also  to 
explain,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  extension  consists  in ;  but 
as  the  idea  of  space,  which  is  closely  connected  with  exten- 
sion, had  not  then  been  examined,  it  was  not  possible  for 
us  to  rise  above  the  order  of  phenomena  and  regard  exten- 
sion under  a  transcendental  aspect,  examining  it  in  itself, 
abstracted  from  all  its  relations  with  the  world  of  appear- 
ances. This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the  following  chap- 
ters. 

132.  We  come  now  to  a  more  cragged  path ;  we  have  to 
distinguish  the  reality  from  appearance ;  our  understanding, 
which  is  always  accompanied  by  sensible  representations, 
must  now  depart  from  them,  and  place  itself  in  opposition 
to  a  condition  to  which  it  is  naturally  subjected  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions. 

*  Bk.  IL,  Chs.  VIL,  VIIL,  and  IX.,  and  Bk.  III.,  Ch.  IV. 
t  Bk.  IL,  Ch.  VIIL,  and  Bk.  IIL,  Ch.  VL 
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CHAPTBK    XIX. 

EXTENSION    ABSTRACTED    FROM    PHENOMENA. 

133.  That  wliicli  is  extended  is  not  one  being  only ; 
it  is  a  collection  of  beings.  Extension  necessarily  contains 
parts,  some  outside  of,  and  consequently  distinct  from, 
others.  Their  union  is  not  identity ;  for,  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  united,  supposes  them  distinct,  since  any  thing  is 
not  united  with  itself. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  extension  in  itself  and  dis- 
tingviished  from  the  things  extended,  is  nothing ;  to  imagine 
extension  as  a  being  whose  real  nature  can  be  investigated 
is  to  resign  one's  self  to  be  the  sport  of  one's  fancy. 

Extension  is  not  identified  in  particular  with  any  one  of 
the  beings  which  compose  it,  but  it  is  the  result  of  their 
union.  This  is  equally  true  whether  we  consider  extension 
composed  of  unextended  points,  or  of  points  that  are  ex- 
tended but  infinitely  divisible.  If  we  suppose  the  points 
unextended,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  extension,  because 
extended  and  unextended  are  contradictory.  Neither  are 
these  points  identified  with  extension,  if  we  suppose  them 
extended ;  for  extension  implies  a  whole,  and  a  whole  can- 
not be  identified  with  any  of  its  parts.  If  a  line  be  four 
feet  long,  there  cannot  be  identity  between  the  whole  lino 
and  one  of  its  parts  a  foot  long.  We  may  suppose  these 
parts,  instead  of  a  foot,  to  be  only  an  inch  in  length,  and 
we  may  divide  them  ad  infinitum,  but  we  shall  never  find 
any  of  these  parts  equal  to  any  of  its  subdivisions.  There- 
fore, extension  is  not  identical  with  any  of  the  particular 
beings  which  compose  it. 

13-1.  The  idea  of  multiplicity  being  involved  in  the  idea 
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of  extension,  it  would  seem  that  extension  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  being  in  itself,  but  as  the  result  of  a  vmion 
of  many  beings.  This  result  is  what  we  call  continuity. 
We  have  already  seen*  that  multiplicity  is  not  sufiicieut  to 
constitute  extension.  It  enters  into  the  idea  of  number,  and 
yet  number  does  not  represent  any  thing  extended.  We 
also  conceive  a  union  of  acts,  faculties,  activities,  substances, 
and  beings  of  various  classes,  without  conceiving  extension, 
and  yet  multiplicity  is  a  part  of  all  these  conceptions. 

135.  Therefore  continuity  is  necessary,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  idea  of  extension.  What,  then,  is  continuity  ?  It 
is  the  position  of  parts  outside  of,  but  joined  to  other  parts. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  outside  of^  and  joined 
to  ?  Inside  and  outside,  joined  and  separated,  imply  exten- 
sion, they  presuppose  that  which  is  to  be  explained ;  the 
thing  to  be  defined  enters  into  the  definition  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  defined.  Exactly ;  for,  to  explain 
the  continuity  of  extension  is  the  same  as  to  show  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  inside  and  outside,  joined  and  sepa- 
rated. 

136.  We  must  not  forget  this  observation,  unless  we  wish 
to  accept  the  explanations  which  are  found  in  almost  all  tlie 
books  on  the  subject.  To  define  extension  by  the  words 
inside  and  outside^  is  not  to  add  any  thing,  under  a  philo- 
sophic aspect ;  it  is  merely  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
different  words.  Without  doubt  this  language  would  be 
the  simplest,  if  all  we  wanted  was  to  establish  the  phe- 
nomenon only,  but  philosophy  will  not  be  satisfied  with  it. 
It  is  a  practical,  not  a  speculative,  explanation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  definition  of  extension  by  space  or 
places.  What  is  extension  ? — the  occupation  of  place : — 
but,  what  is  a  place? — a  portion  of  space  terminated  by 

*  Bk.  IL  Chap.  VIII. 
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certain  surfaces :— what  is  space  ? — the  extension  in  which 
bodies  are  placed,  or  the  capacity  to  receive  them.  But 
even  admitting  the  existence  of  space  as  something  abso- 
lute, what  is  the  capacity  of  bodies  to  fill  space?  Who 
does  not  see  that  this  is  to  define  a  thing  by  itself,  a  vicious 
circle  ?  The  extension  of  space  is  explained  by  the  capacity 
oi  receiving  ;  the  extension  of  bodies  by  the  capacity  oi  filling. 
The  idea  of  extension  remains  untouched ;  it  is  not  defined, 
it  is  merely  expressed  in  different  words,  but  which  mean 
the  same  thing. 

To  suppose  the  existence  of  space  as  something  absolute, 
does  not  help  the  question,  and  is,  besides,  an  entirely  gra- 
tuitous supposition.  To  take  the  extension  of  space  as  a 
term  by  relation  to  which  we  may  explain  the  extension 
of  bodies,  is  to  suiDpose  that  to  be  found  which  we  are  look- 
ing for. 

We  run  into  the  same  error  if  we  try  to  explain  the 
words  inside  and  outside,  by  referring  them  to  distinct 
points  in  space,  we  should  define  a  thing  by  itself;  for,  we 
have  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to  space  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  inside  and  outside,  joined  and  separated, 
and  contiguous  and  distant.  If  we  presuppose  the  exten- 
sion of  space  as  something  absolute,  and  try  to  explain 
other  extensions  by  relation  to  this,  we  only  make  the  illu- 
sion more  complete.  We  have  to  explain  extension  in 
itself,  the  extension  of  space  must  be  explained  as  well  as 
the  rest ;  to  presuppose  it  is  to  assume  the  question  already 
solved,  not  to  solve  it. 

137.  Extension  in  relation  to  its  dimensions  seems  to  be 
independent  of  the  thing  extended  in  the  same  place.  An 
extension  may  remain  absolutely  fixed  with  the  same 
dimensions,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  place  of  the 
thing  extended.  If  we  suppose  a  series  of  objects  to  pass 
over  a  fixed  visual  field,  the  things  extended  vary  inces- 
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santly,  but  the  extension  remains  the  same.  If  we  suppose 
a  very  large  object  to  pass  before  a  window,  it  changes 
continually ;  for  the  part  which  we  see  at  the  instant  A  is 
not  the  part  which  we  see  at  the  instant  B,  but  the  exten- 
sion has  not  varied  in  its  dimensions.  This  regards  sur- 
faces only,  but  the  same  doctrine  may  be  applied  to  solids. 
A  space  may  be  successively  filled  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, but  its  capacity  remains  the  same.  There  is  no  iden- 
tity between  the  object  and  the  extension  which  contains 
it ;  for  any  number  of  objects  of  the  same  size  may  occupy 
the  same  place ;  neither  is  the  air,  or  any  surrounding  ob- 
ject, identified  with  the  extension ;  for  these,  too,  may 
change  without  affecting  the  extension  in  which  the  object 
is  contained. 

138.  Though  the  dimensions  remain  fixed  while  the 
objects  varj-,  it  does  not  follow  that  extension  is  purely 
subjective,  even  though  Ave  suppose  that  the  objects  which 
vary  cannot  be  distinguished.  If  the  contrary  were  main- 
tained, the  change  of  the  dimensions  would  prove  them  to 
be  objective ;  and  the  argument  might  be  retorted  against 
our  adversaries.  That  the  dimensions  are  fixed  shows  that 
different  objects  may  produce  similar  impressions;  and 
therefore  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  determinate  dimension 
or  figure,  without  reference  to  the  particular  object  to 
which  it  does,  or  may  correspond.  ISTo  one  will  deny 
that  we  have  the  representation  of  dimensions,  without  ne- 
cessarily referring  them  to  any  thing  in  particular;  but 
what  we  wish  to  determine  is,  whether  these  dimensions 
exist  in  reality,  and  what  is  their  nature,  independently  of 
their  relations  to  us. 

139.  If  we  admit  that  continuity  has  no  external  object 
either  in  pure  space  or  in  bodies,  what  becomes  of  the  cor- 
poreal world  ?     It  is  indeed  to  a  collection  of  beings  which 
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in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  a  certain  order,  act  upon 
our  being. 

The  difficulties  against  the  realization  of  phenomenal 
continuity  are  not  destroyed  by  appealing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  corporeal  organization  of  sensible  beings.  If  any 
one  should  ask  how  external  beings  can  act  upon  us,  and 
affect  our  organs,  if  they  have  not  in  them  the  continuity 
with  which  the}^  are  presented  to  us ;  such  a  one  would 
show  that  he  does  not  understand  the  state  of  the  question. 
For  it  is  evident  that  if  we  should  take  from  the  external 
world  all  real  continuity,  leaving  only  the  phenomenal,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  take  it  from  our  own  organization, 
Avhich  is  but  a  part  of  the  universe.  There  is  here  a 
mutual  relation  and  sort  of  parallelism  of  phenomena  and 
realities  which  mutually  complete  and  explain  each  other. 
If  the  universe  is  a  collection  of  beings  acting  upon  us  in  a 
certain  order,  our  organization  is  another  collection  of 
beings,  receiving  their  influence  in  the  same  order.  Either 
both  are  inexplicable,  or  else  the  explanation  of  one  in- 
volves the  explanation  of  the  other.  If  that  order  is  fixed 
and  constant,  and  its  correspondence  remains  the  same, 
nothing  is  changed,  no  matter  what  hypothesis  is  assumed 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

140.  The  object  of  our  searches  here,  is  the  reality  sub- 
to  the  condition  of  explaining  the  phenomenon,  and  not 
contradicting  the  order  of  our  ideas. 

It  might  be  objected  to  those  who  take  from  the  external 
world  the  phenomenal  or  apparent  qualities  of  continuity, 
that  they  destroy  geometry,  which  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
phenomenal  continuity.  But  this  objection  cannot  stand; 
for  it  supposes  the  idea  of  geometry  to  be  phenomenal, 
whereas  it  is  transcendental.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  idea  of  extension  is  not  a  sensation,  but  a  pure  idea, 
and  that  the  imaginary  representations  by  which  it  is  made 
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sensible  are  not  the  idea,  but  only  the  forms  with  which 
the  idea  is  clothed. 

141.  All  phenomenal  extension  is  presented  to  us  with  a 
certain  magnitude ;  geometry  abstracts  all  magnitude.  Its 
theorems  and  problems  relate  to  figures  in  general  ab- 
stracted absolutely  from  their  size,  and  when  the  size  is 
taken  into  consideration  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  relative.  Of 
two  triangles  of  equal  bases  that  which  has  greater  altitude 
has  the  greater  surface.  Here  the  word  greater  relates  to 
size,  it  is  true ;  but  to  a  relative,  not  to  any  absolute  size ; 
the  question  is  not  of  the  magnitudes  themselves,  but  of 
their  relation.  Consequently,  the  theorem  is  equally  true 
whether  the  triangles  are  immense,  or  infinitely  small. 
Therefore,  geometry  abstracts  absolutely  all  magnitudes 
considered  as  phenomena,  and  makes  use  of  them  only  in 
order  to  assist  the  intellectual  perception  by  the  sensible 
representation. 

142.  This  is  an  important  truth,  and  I  shall  explain  it 
further  when  combating  Condillac's  S3^stem  in  the  treatise 
on  ideas,  where  I  shall  show  that  even  the  ideas  which  we 
have  of  bodies  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  a  transformed  sen- 
sation. According  to  these  principles,  geometry  is  a  science 
which  makes  its  pure  ideas  sensible  by  a  phenomenal  re- 
presentation. This  representation  is  necessary  so  long  as 
geometry  is  a  human  science,  and  man  is  subject  to  phe- 
nomena ;  but  geometry  in  itself  and  in  all  its  purity  has  no 
need  of  such  representations. 

143.  In  order  that  this  doctrine  may  seem  less  strange, 
and  may  be  more  readily  accepted,  I  will  ask,  whether 
pure  spirits  possess  the  science  of  geometry?  We  must 
answer  in  the  afl&rmative;  for,  otherwise  we  should  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  Grod,  the  author  of  the  universe  and 
greatest  of  geometricians,  does  not  know  geometry.  Does 
God,  then,  have  these  representations,  by  the  aid  of  which 
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we  imagine  extension  ?  No ;  these  representations  are  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  sensibility  whicli  Grod  lias  not ;  they 
are  the  exercise  of  the  internal  sense,  which  is  not  found  in 
God.  St.  Thomas  calls  them  phantasmata^  and  says  they 
are  not  found  in  God,  or  in  pure  spirits,  nor  even  in  the 
soul  separated  from  the  body.  Therefore,  the  science  of 
geometry  is  possible,  and  does  really  exist  without  sensible 
representations,  and,  consequently,  we  may  distinguish  two 
extensions,  the  one  phenomenal,  and  the  other  real,  with- 
out thereby  destroying  either  the  phenomenon  or  the  re- 
ality, so  long  as  we  admit  the  correspondence  between 
them ;  so  long  as  we  do  not  break  the  thread  which  unites 
our  being  with  those  around  us ;  so  long  as  the  conditions  of 
our  being  harmonize  with  those  of  the  external  world.  (32) 


CHAPTER    XX. 

ARE    THERE    ABSOLUTE    MAGNITUDES  1 

144.  The  preceding  doctrine  will  seem  much  more  prob- 
able if  we  reflect  that  all  purely  intellectual  perceptions  of 
extension  may  be  reduced  to  the  knowledge  of  order  and 
relation.  There  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  eyes  of  science, 
not  even  of  mathematical  science.  The  absolute,  in  rela- 
tion to  extension,  is  an  ignorant  fancy  which  the  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  is  sufficient  to  dissipate. 

In  the  order  of  appearances  there  are  no  absolute  mag- 
nitudes ;  all  are  relations.  We  can  not  even  form  an  idea 
of  a  magnitude,  unless  with  reference  to  another  which 
serves  for  a  measure.     The  absolute  is  found  only  in  num- 
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ber,  and  never  in  extension ;  a  magnitade  is  absolute,  not 
in  itself,  but  only  by  being  numbered.  A  surface  two  feet 
square,  presents  two  distinct  ideas ;  tlie  number  of  its  parts, 
and  the  kind  of  parts.  The  number  is  a  fixed  idea,  but 
the  kind  is  purely  relative.    I  will  try  to  make  this  clearer. 

145.  When  I  speak  of  a  surface  four  feet  square,  the 
number  four  is  a  simple,  fixed,  and  unchangeable  idea; 
but  I  can  explain  a  square  foot  only  by  relations.  If  I  am 
asked  what  is  a  square  foot,  I  can  answer  only  by  com- 
parison with  a  square  ]'od  or  a  square  inch ;  but  if  I  am 
again  asked  what  is  a  square  rod  or  a  square  inch,  I  am 
again  forced  to  recur  to  other  measures  which  are  greater 
or  smaller ;  I  can  nowhere  find  a  fixed  magnitude. 

146.  If  there  Avere  some  fixed  measure  it  might  be  some 
dimension  of  the  body,  my  hand,  or  foot,  or  arm.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  the  dimensions  of  my  body  are  not  a  uni- 
versal measure,  and  that  the  hands,  or  feet,  or  arms,  of  all 
men  are  not  equal?  And  even  in  the  same  individual 
they  are  subject  to  a  thousand  changes  more  or  less  j3er- 
ceptible.  Shall  we  take  for  our  fixed  measure  the  radius 
of  the  earth,  or  of  a  heavenly  body?  But  one  has  no 
claim  to  preference  before  the  other.  Every  one  knows 
that  astronomers  take  sometimes  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
and  sometimes  the  radius  of  its  orbit  as  the  unity  of  mea- 
sure. If  we  suppose  these  radii  to  be  greater  or  smaller, 
can  we  not  equally  in  either  case  take  them  as  the  mea- 
sure ?     They  are  preferred  because  they  do  not  change. 

But  even  astronomers  regard  these  magnitudes  as  purely 
relative,  and  at  one  time  consider  them  infinitely  large,  at 
another  infinitely  small,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  look  at  them.  The  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  considered  infinite  in  comparison  vnth  a  small  ine- 
quality on  the  earth's  surface,  and  infinitely  small  when 
compared  with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 
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We  can  form  no  idea  of  these  measures  except  by  com- 
parison with  those  in  constant  use.  What  idea  should 
we  have  of  the  magnitude  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  if  we 
did  not  know  how  many  million  measures  it  is  equal  to  ? 
What  idea  should  we  have  in  turn  of  these  measures  if  we 
had  nothing  constant  to  which  we  could  refer  them  ? 

147.  There  is  something  absolute  in  magnitudes,  it  may 
be  objected ;  for  a  foot  is  a  certain  length  which  we  both 
see  and  touch,  and  cannot  be  greater  or  smaller ;  the  sur- 
face of  a  square  yard  is  in  like  manner  something  definite 
which  we  see  and  which  we  touch ;  and  the  same  may  be 
applied  to  solids.  There  is  no  necessity  of  going  farther 
to  llnd  that  which  is  so  clearly  presented  to  us  in  sensible 
intuition.  This  objection  supposes  that  there  is  something 
fixed  and  constant  in  intuition ;  this  is  false.  I  appeal  to 
experience. 

It  is  probable  that  men  see  the  same  magnitudes  very 
differently  according  to  the  disposition  of  their  eyes.  No 
one  is  ignorant  that  this  happens  when  the  objects  are  at  a 
distance ;  for,  then,  one  sees  clearly  what  another  cannot 
even  distinguish  ;  to  one  it  is  a  surface,  while  to  another  it 
is  not  even  so  much  as  a  point.  We  all  know  what  a  great 
variety  there  is  in  the  size  of  objects  when  looked  at 
through  differently  graduated  glasses.  From  all  this  we 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  in  phenomenal  magni- 
tude ;  but  that  every  thing  is  subject  to  continual  changes. 

When  we  look  through  a  microscope  objects  whicli  were 
before  invisible,  take  large  dimensions ;  and  as  the  micros- 
cope may  be  infinitely  perfected,  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  animals  to  whom  Avhat  is  invisible  to  us 
appears  larger  than  the  whole  earth.  The  construction  of 
the  eye  may  also  be  considered  in  an  inverse  sense,  and  as 
infinite  perfection  is  also  possible  in  this  case,  it  is  possible 
that  magnitudes  which  to  us  are  immense  may  be  invisible 
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to  otlier  beings.  To  this  eye  of  colossal  vision  the  terres- 
trial globe  would  perhaps  be  an  imperceptible  atom.  This 
is  no  more  than  what  happens  bj  the  interposition  of  dis- 
tance ;  immense  masses  in  the  firmament  seem  to  ns  to  be 
only  small  specks  of  light. 

148.  It  must  now  be  very  evident  that  there  is  nothing 
absolute  in  magnitudes  of  sight ;  but  that  all  is  relative,  and 
that  objects  appear  to  us  greater  or  less,  according  to  habit, 
the  construction  of  our  organs,  and  other  circumstances 
The  variety  of  appearances  is  in  accordance  with  philoso 
phy  ;  since  no  necessary  relation  can  be  discovered  between 
the  size  of  the  organ  and  the  object.  What  connection  is 
there  between  a  narrow  surface  like  the  retina  of  our  eye 
and  the  immense  surfaces  which  are  painted  on  it  ? 

149.  From  sight  we  may  pass  to  touch,  but  we  find  no 
reason  of  the  fixity  of  phenomenal  magnitude.  The  sense 
of  touch  gives  us  the  ideas  of  magnitudes  by  relation  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  pass  over  them,  and  to  the  velocity  of 
our  motion.  The  ideas  of  time  and  velocity  are  also  rela- 
tive ;  they  refer  to  the  space  passed  over.  When  we  mea- 
sure velocity  we  say  that  it  is  the  space  divided  by  the 
time ;  in  measuring  time  we  say  that  it  is  the  space  divided 
by  the  velocity  ;  and  we  measure  space  by  multiplying  the 
velocity  by  the  time.  All  these  ideas  are  correlative,  and 
are  measured  by  each  other,  and  by  their  mutual  relations. 
This  shows  that  these  ideas  have  nothing  absolute ;  their 
whole  character  is  that  of  a  relation  which  is  incomplete, 
or  rather  does  not  exist,  if  one  of  the  terms  is  wanting. 

150.  We  shall  find  it  equally  impossible  to  determine 
these  measures  by  the  impressions  which  the  motion  causes 
in  us.  If  for  example  we  propose  to  measure  the  degree 
of  velocity,  by  the  agitation  which  we  feel  in  our  body, 
we  shall  find  that  the  measure  varies  with  the  agitation,  but 
this  agitation  depends  on  the  degree  of  force  exerted,  and 
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still  more  on  the  strength  of  the  subject.  Thus  a  little 
child  is  obliged  to  run  till  he  is  almost  out  of  breath,  to 
keep  up  with  his  father  who  is  walking  fast. 

The  impossibility  of  any  fixed  measure  by  means  of 
impressions  will  be  still  more  apparent  if  we  compare  the 
motion  of  a  horse  with  the  motion  of  a  microscopic  animal. 
The  distance  which  a  horse  would  pass  over  almost  without 
any  sensible  motion,  would  require  the  microscopic  animal 
to  display  its  whole  activity,  and  run  perhaps  a  whole  day. 
The  horse  would  scarce  beheve  he  had  changed  his  place, 
whereas  the  poor  animalcule  would  at  night  be  overcome 
by  fatigue  like  one  who  has  travelled  a  long  journey. 
Compare  now  the  motion  of  the  horse  with  the  motion  of 
those  fabulous  giants  who  piled  up  mountains  to  scale  the 
heavens ;  a  single  step  of  one  of  those  giants  would  be  a 
long  distance  for  the  horse  to  travel. 

151.  Art  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  science  on  this 
point.  In  art,  size  is  nothing,  the  onlj^  thing  which  is  re- 
garded is  the  proportion  or  relation.  A  skilful  miniature 
represents  a  person  as  clearly  as  a  painting  the  size  of  life. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  all  the  objects  embraced 
by  art,  the  artistic  thought  never  refers  directly  to  the  size ; 
proportion,  the  relative  is  all  that  is  attended  to ;  the  abso- 
lute counts  for  nothing.  We  see  the  system  of  relations 
transferred  to  the  order  of  appearances,  inasmuch  as  they 
affect  the  faculties  susceptible  of  pleasure ;  reason  is  thus 
admirably  harmonized  with  sentiment,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  have  fomid  intellect  harmonized  with  the  senses. 
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OHAPTEE     XXI. 

PURE    INTELLIGIBILITY    OF    THE    EXTENDED    WORLD. 

152.  Objects  in  themselves  do  not  cliange  tlieir  nature, 
by  the  variety  of  appearances  which  they  produce  in  us. 
A  polygon  turning  with  rapidity  has  the  appearance  of  a 
circle  ;  the  stars  appear  like  small  points ;  and  considering 
the  various  classes  of  objects,  we  may  observe  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  appearances  depending  on  circumstances. 
The  nature  of  a  being  does  not  consist  in  what  it  ap- 
pears, but  in  what  it  is.  Suppose  there  were  no  sensitive 
being  in  the  world,  the  present  order  of  sensibility  would 
disappear ;  for  without  sensitive  beings  there  would  be  no 
representations.  What  would  the  world  be  in  that  case  ? 
This  is  a  great  problem  of  metaphysics. 

153.  A  pure  spirit, — the  existence  of  which  we  must 
always  suppose ;  for,  though  all  finite  beings  were  annihi- 
lated, there  would  still  remain  the  infinite  being  which  is 
God, — a  pure  spirit  would  know  the  extended  world  ju-s^  as 
it  is  in  itself,  and  would  not  have  the  sensible  representa- 
tions either  external  or  internal,  which  we  have.  This  is 
certain,  unless  we  mean  to  attribute  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility to  pure  spirits,  and  even  to  God  himself 

On  this  supposition  I  ask,  what  would  a  pure  spirit  know 
of  the  external  world?  or,  to  speak  more  properly ^  since 
the  existence  of  such  a  spirit  is  certain  and  its  intelligence 
infinite,  what  does  this  spirit  know  of  the  external  world? 

154.  That  which  this  spirit  knows  of  the  world  is  the 
world,  because  he  cannot  be  deceived.  But  this  spirit  does 
not  know  the  world  under  any  sensible  form.  Therefore 
the  world  may  be  known  without  any  of  the  forms  of  sensi- 
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bilitj,  and  consequently  may  be  tlie  object  of  a  pure  intel- 
ligence. 

There  is  no  difficulty  on  this  point  in  what  regards  sensa- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  say  that  the 
pure  spirit  knows  perfectly  the  principle  of  causality  which 
resides  in  the  object,  and  produces  the  impressions  which 
we  experience.  There  is  no  need  of  attributing  to  the  in- 
ligent  spirit  any  sensation  of  the  thing  understood. 

This  question  is  more  difficult  when  we  come  to  explain 
what  relates  to  extension.  For,  if  we  say  that  the  spirit 
only  knows  the  principle  of  causality  of  the  subjective  re- 
presentation of  the  extended,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  true 
extension  in  the  objects,  because  the  spirit  sees  all  that 
there  is,  and  if  the  spirit  does  not  see  it,  it  is  because  it  is 
not.  We  fall  into  Berkeley's  idealism ;  an  external  world 
without  extension  is  not  the  world  of  common  sense,  but 
the  world  of  the  idealists.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say 
that  this  pure  spirit  does  know  extension,  we  seem  to  at- 
tribute to  the  spirit  sensible  representation;  because  the 
extension  represented  seems  to  involve  sensible  repre- 
sentation. What  is  an  extension  with  lines,  surfaces,  and 
figures?  And  these  objects,  as  we  understand  them,  are 
sensible ;  if,  however,  they  be  taken  in  another  sense,  the 
extension  of  the  world  will  be  of  another  nature,  it  will  be 
something  of  which  we  have  no  idea ;  and  here  again  we 
fall  into  idealism. 

155.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  which  is  really  a  serious 
one,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  distinction  on  which  I 
insisted  so  earnestly  between  extension  as  sensation  and 
extension  as  idea.  The  former  can  become  subjective  only 
in  a  sensible  being ;  the  second  may  be,  and  is,  siibjective 
in  a  purely  intellectual  being.  Extension  as  sensation  is 
something  subjective,  it  is  an  appearance ;  its  object  exists 
in  realit}^,  but  without  including  in  its  essence  any  thing 
19 
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more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  sensation. 
Extension  as  idea  is  also  subjective;  but  it  has  a  real  ob- 
ject which  corresponds  to  it,  and  satisfies  all  the  conditions 
of  the  idea. 

156.  Does  not  this  theory  seem  to  establish  two  geome- 
tries ?  We  must  distinguish.  The  scientific  and  the  pure 
ideal  geometry  will  remain  the  same,  save  the  diflerence  of 
the  intelligences  which  possess  it.  But  notwithstanding 
this  difference,  what  is  true  in  one  is  true  in  the  other. 
Empirical  geometry  as  the  representative  part  of  geometry 
will  be  different :  we  have  the  idea  only  of  our  own. 

157.  In  fact  we  observe  two  parts  in  geometry  even  in 
ourselves ;  the  one  purely  scientific,  the  other  of  sensible 
representation.  The  former  includes  the  connection  of 
ideas ;  the  latter  the  images  and  particular  cases  by  means 
of  which  we  make  the  ideas  sensible :  the  first  is  the 
ground;  the  second  is  the  form.  But  although  the  two 
are  different,  we  cannot  separate  them  entirely :  we  cannot 
have  the  geometrical  idea  without  the  sensible  representa- 
tion, we  understand  it  only  per  conversionem  ad  phantas- 
mata,  as  say  the  scholastics.  Thus  the  two  orders  of  geo- 
metry, the  sensible  and  the  intellectual,  though  different, 
are  always  joined  in  us ;  whether  because  the  pure  geo- 
metrical idea  arises  from  the  sensible,  or  is  excited  by  it, 
or  because  this  is  perhaps  a  necessary  primitive  condition 
imposed  on  our  mind  by  its  union  with  the  body. 

158.  This  shows  how  the  pure  geometry  may  be  separ- 
ated from  the  sensible,  and  how  it  may  exist  in  pure  intel- 
lectual beings,  mtliout  any  of  the  forms  which  represent 
the  geometrical  idea  in  sensible  beings. 

159.  But  what  becomes  of  extension  in  itself  and  stripped 
of  all  sensible  form  ?  When  we  speak  of  extension  stripped 
of  all  sensible  form,  we  do  not  mean  to  deprive  it  of  its 
capacity  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  we  merely  abstract 
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the  relations  of  this  capacity  to  sensible  beings.  Ex- 
tension is  then  reduced,  not  to  an  imaginary  space,  nor  to 
an  eternal  and  infinite  being,  but  to  an  order  of  beings,  to 
the  sum  of  their  constant  relations  subject  to  necessary  laws. 
What  then  are  these  relations  ?  I  know  not.  But  I  know 
that  they  exist  and  that  these  necessary  laws  exist.  That 
.  they  exist  in  reality  I  know  by  experience,  which  gives 
testimony  of  their  existence ;  that  they  are  possible,  I  know 
on  the  authority  of  my  ideas,  the  connection  of  Avhich 
forces  my  assent  to  their  intrinsical  evidence. 

160.  That  this  evidence  touches  but  one  aspect  of  the 
object,  is  true ;  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  object 
which  we  do  not  know,  is  likewise  true ;  but  this  only  proves 
that  our  science  is  incomplete,  not  that  it  is  illusory  or  false. 

161.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the  pure  intelligi- 
bility of  the  sensible  world,  both  because  our  ideas  are 
always  accompanied  by  representations  of  the  imagination, 
and  because  we  try  to  explain  it  by  simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  parts,  as  though  all  the  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse could  be  reduced  to  expressions  of  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids.  Geometry  plays  an  important  part  in  all  that  re- 
gards the  appreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  but 
when  we  want  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  things,  we 
must  lay  aside  geometry  and  take  up  metaphysics. 

There  is  no  more  seductive  philosophy  than  that  which 
reduces  the  world  to  motions  and  figures,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  none  more  superficial.  A  slight  reflection  on 
the  reality  of  things  shows  the  insufiiciency  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. For,  though  the  imagination  be  satisfied  with  it,  the 
understanding  is  not,  and  it  takes  a  noble  revenge  on  its 
unfaithful  companion,  when,  forcing  the  imagination  to  fix 
itself  upon  objects,  the  understanding  sinks  it  in  an  ocean 
of  darkness  and  contradiction.  Those  who  laugh  at  the 
forms,  the  acts,  the  forces,  and  other  such  expressions  used 
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with  more  or  less  exactness  in  different  scliools,  ought  to 
reflect  that  even  in  the  physical  world  there  is  something 
more  than  is  perceived  by  the  senses ;  and  that  even  sen- 
sible phenomena  cannot  be  explained  by  mere  sensible  re- 
presentations. Physical  science  is  not  complete  until  it 
calls  to  its  aid  metaphysics. 

The  best  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  we  shall  see  the  imagination  entangled  in  its  own 
representations. 


CHAPTER    XXII 


INFINITE    DIVISIBILITY 


162.  The  divisibility  of  matter  is  a  question  that  tor- 
ments philosophers.  Matter  is  divisible  because  it  is  ex- 
tended, and  there  is  no  extension  without  parts.  These 
parts  are  extended  or  are  not :  if  they  are,  they  are  again 
divisible ;  if  they  are  not,  they  are  simple,  and  in  the  divi- 
sion of  matter  we  must  come  to  unextended  points. 

This  last  consequence  can  be  avoided  only  by  recourse  to 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  even  this  is  a  means 
of  escaping  the  difficulty  rather  than  a  true  solution.-  I  in- 
timated elsewhere*  that  infinite  divisibility  seems  to  sup- 
pose the  very  thing  which  it  denies.  Division  does  not 
make  the  parts,  it  supposes  them ;  that  which  is  simple  can- 
not be  divided ;  therefore,  the  parts  which  may  be  divided 
pre-exist  in  the  infinitely  divisible  composition. 

Let  us  imagine  God  to  exert  his  infinite  power  in  divid- 
ing, will  he  exhaiist  divisibility  ?  If  you  say  no,  yo*  seem 
to  place  limits  to  his  omnipotence;  if  you  say  yes,  we 

*  Chap.  V. 
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shall  have  arrived  at  simple  points,  as  otherwise  the  divisi- 
bility would  not  be  exhausted. 

Even  supposing  that  God  does  not  make  this  division, 
his  infinite  intelligence  certainly  sees  all  the  parts  into 
which  the  composite  is  divisible;  these  parts  must  be 
simple,  or  else  the  infinite  intelligence  would  not  see  the 
limit  of  divisibility.  If  you  answer  that  this  limit  does  not 
exist,  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen,  I  reply  that  we  must 
then  admit  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  each  portion  of 
matter ;  there  would,  in  this  case,  be  no  limit  of  divisibility, 
because  the  number  of  parts  would  be  inexhaustible  ;  but 
this  infinite  number  would  be  seen  by  the  infinite  intelli- 
gence, as  it  is,  and  all  these  parts  would  be  known  as  they 
are.  The  difiiculty  still  remains ;  these  parts  are  simple  or 
composite ;  if  simple,  the  opinion  which  we  are  opposing 
does,  at  least,  admit  unextended  points ;  if  composite,  the 
same  argument  may  be  repeated ;  they  are  again  divisible. 
We  shall  then  have  a  new  infinite  number  in  each  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  first  infinite  number ;  but  as  this  series  of 
infinities  must  be  always  known  to  the  infinite  intelligence, 
we  must  come  to  simple  points,  or  else  say  that  the  infinite 
intelligence  does  not  know  all  that  there  is  in  matter. 

It  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  say  that  the  parts  are  not 
actual  but  only  possible.  In  the  first  place,  possible  parts 
are  existing  parts,  because,  if  the  parts  are  not  real,  there 
must  be  real  simplicity,  and  consequently,  indivisibility. 
Secondly,  if  they  are  possible,  they  may  be  made  to  exist 
by  the  intervention  of  an  infinite  power ;  and  then  what 
are  these  parts?  they  are  either  extended  or  unextended, 
and  the  matter  returns  to  where  it  was  before. 

163.  Some  say  that  a  mathematical  quantity,  or  a  body 
mathematically  considered,  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  that 
natural  bodies  are  not,  because  their  natural  form  requires 
a  determinate  quantity.     This  is  the  explanation  which  was 
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given  in  the  schools  ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  affirming  that  these  natural  bodies  require  a  cer- 
tain quantity,  beyond  which  division  is  impossible.  This 
cannot  be  proved  either  a  jmori  nor  a  posteriori:  not  a 
priori,  because  we  do  not  know  the  essence  of  bodies,  and 
cannot  say  that  there  is  a  point  where  the  natural  form  re- 
quires the  limit  of  divisibility ;  neither  can  it  be  proved  a 
posteriori^  because  the  means  of  observation  at  our  disposal 
are  so  coarse,  Ihat  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reach  the  last 
limit  of  division  and  discover  a  part  which  cannot  be  di- 
vided. Besides,  when  we  reach  this  quantity  beyond  which 
division  cannot  go,  we  have  a  true  quantity,  by  the  suppo- 
sition ;  if  it  is  quantity  it  is  extended ;  if  it  is  extended  it 
has  parts;  if  it  has  parts  it  is  divisible.  Therefore  there  is 
no  reason  for  sa3dng  that  there  is  any  natural  form  which 
limits  division. 

164.  The  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a  mathemati- 
cal body  is  not  admissible  in  what  relates  to  division.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  nature  of  extension,  which  is  real  in  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  ideal  in  mathematical.  That  the  parts  in 
natural  bodies  are  not  actual  but  possible,  may  be  under- 
stood in  two  ways ;  it  may  mean  that  they  are  not  actually 
separated;  or,  that  they  are  not  distinct.  That  they  are 
not  separated  has  no  bearing  on  the  question ;  for  division 
may  be  conceived  without  separating  the  parts.  But,  if 
they  are  not  distinct,  the  division  is  impossible ;  for  it  can- 
not even  be  conceived  where  the  things  are  not  distinct. 

165.  This  distinction  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
attempt  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  infinite  divisi- 
bility in  natural  bodies.  But  the  difficulty  still  remaining 
with  regard  to  mathematical  bodies,  the  philosophical  mys- 
tery still  subsists.  It  consists  in  this,  that  no  limit  can  be 
assigned  to  division  so  long  as  there  is  any  thing  extended ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  in  order  to  assign  this  limit,  we 
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come  to  simple  points,  then  it  is  impossible  to  reconstitute 
extension.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  nature  of 
extended  things,  whether  realized  or  only  conceived ;  the 
real  order  escapes  none  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ideal.  If 
ideal  extension  cannot  be  constituted  out  of  unextended 
points,  neither  can  real  extension ;  if  ideal  extension  has  no 
limit  to  its  divisibility  until  we  come  to  simple  points,  the 
same  is  also  true  of  real  extension ;  for  in  both  it  is  a  result 
of  the  essence  of  extension,  and  inseparable  from  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIII, 


UNEXTENDED    POINTS. 


166.  There  are  two  strong  arguments  against  the  exist- 
ence of  unextended  points :  the  first  is,  that  we  must  sup- 
pose them  infinite  in  number,  for  otherwise  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  simple,  starting  from  the  extended : 
the  second  is,  that  even  supposing  them  infinite  in  number 
they  are  incapable  of  producing  extension.  These  argu- 
ments are  so  powerful  as  to  excuse  all  the  aberrations  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  which,  however  strange  they  may 
seem,  are  not  moi'e  strange  than  the  simple  forming  exten- 
sion, and  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  containing  an  infin- 
ite number  of  parts. 

167.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  unextended 
points  unless  by  an  infinite  division.  The  unextended  is 
zero  in  the  order  of  extension,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at 
zero  by  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression  it  must  be 
continued  ad  infinitum.  Mathematical  calculation  presents 
a  sensible  image  of  this.  When  two  parts  are  united  they 
must  have  a  side  where  they  touch,  and   another  where 
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they  are  not  in  contact.  If  we  separate  tlie  interior  side 
from  the  exterior  we  have  two  new  sides,  one  which  touches 
and  another  which  does  not.  Continuing  the  division  the 
same  thing  happens  again ;  we  must,  therefore,  pass  through 
an  infinite  series  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  unextended,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  shall  never  arrive  there.  To 
continue  the  division  ad  mfiniium  we  must  suppose  infinite 
parts,  and  consequently  the  existence  of  an  actual  infinite 
number.  From  the  moment  that  we  suppose  this  infinite 
number  to  exist  it  seems  to  become  finite,  since  we  already 
see  a  limit  to  the  division,  and  also  other  numbers  gTcater 
than  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  infinite  number  of  parts 
is  found  in  a  cubic  inch ;  there  are  numbers  which  are 
greater  than  this  which  we  suppose  infinite ;  a  cubic  foot, 
for  example,  will  contain  1,728  times  the  infinite  number 
of  parts  contained  in  the  cubic  inch. 

Thus  the  opinion  of  unextended  points  seeking  to  avoid 
infinite  division,  runs  into  it ;  just  as  its  adversaries  trying 
to  escape  from  unextended  points  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
their  existence.  The  imagination  loses  itself  and  the  under- 
standing is  confused. 

168.  The  other  objection  is  not  less  unanswerable.  Sup- 
pose we  have  arrived  at  unextended  points,  how  shall  we  re- 
constitute extension  ?  The  unextended  has  no  dimensions ; 
therefore,  no  matter  how  many  unextended  points  we  may 
take,  Ave  can  never  form  extension  with  them.  Let  us 
imagine  two  points  to  be  united,  as  neither  of  them  alone 
occupies  any  place,  neither  will  they  both  together.  We  can- 
not say  that  they  penetrate  each  other  ;  for  penetration  can- 
not exist  without  extension,  "We  must  admit  that  these 
parts  being  zero  in  the  order  of  extension,  their  sum  can 
never  give  extension,  no  matter  how  many  of  them  Ave  may 
add  together, 

169.  It  is  certain  tliat  a  sum  of  zeros  can  giA^e  only  zero 
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for  the  result,  but  matliematicians  admit  that  there  are 
certain  expressions  equal  to  zero,  which  multiplied  by  an 
infinite  quantity  will  give  a  finite  quantity  for  the  product. 

0  +  O  +  O  +  0  4-  N  X  O  =  0 ;  but  if  we  take  -^  =  0, 

M 

M 

and  multiply  it  by  the  expression  —  =  0,  we  shall  have 

O      M     0  X  M      0     ^  .  ,   . 

c^x-^  — ,,  ^  =3-^  which  IS  equal  to  any  finite  quan- 
tity, which  we  may  express  by  A.  This  is  shown  by  the 
principles  of  elementary  algebra  only ;  if  Ave  pass  to  the 

transcendental  we  have -y-^  = — —  B;  B  expressing  the  dif- 
ferential coefl&cient  which  may  be  equal  to  a  finite  value. 
Can  these  mathematical  doctrines  serve  to  explain  the  gen- 
eration of  the  extended  from  unextended  points  ?  I  think 
not. 

It  is  evident  that,  multiplication  being  only  addition 
shortened,  if  an  infinite  addition  of  zeros  can  give  only 
zero ;  multiplication  can  give  no  other  result,  although  the 
other  factor  be  infinite.  Why  then  do  mathematical  results 
say  the  contrar}^  ?  This  contradiction  is  not  true,  but  only 
apparent.  In  the  multiplication  of  the  infinitesimal  by  the 
infinite  we  may  obtain  a  finite  quantity  for  product,  because 
the  infinitesimal  is  not  regarded  as  a  true  zero,  but  as  a 
quantity  less  than  all  imaginaole  quantities,  but  still  it  is 
something.  If  this  condition  were  wanting,  all  the  opera- 
tions would  be  absurd,  because  they  would  turn  upon  a 
pure  nothing.      Shall  we  therefore  say  that  the  equation, 

-T—;=  — ,  is  only  approximate?     No;  for  it  expresses  the 

relation  of  the  limit  of  the  decrement,  which  is  equal  to  B 
only  when  the  differentials   are  equal  to  zero.      But  as 
geometricians  only  consider  the  limit  in  itself,  they  pass 
19* 
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over  all  tlie  intervals  of  tlie  decrement,  and  place  them- 
selves at  once  at  the  point  of  true  exactness.  Why  then 
operate  on  these  quantities  ?  Because  the  operations  are  a 
sort  of  algebraic  language,  and  mark  the  course  that  has 
been  followed  in  the  calculations,  and  recall  the  connection 
of  the  limit  with  the  quantity  to  which  it  refers. 

170.  Unity  which  is  not  mimber  produces  number  ;  why 
tlien  cannot  points  without  extension  produce  extension  ? 
There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  two  cases.  The  un- 
extended,  as  such,  involves  only  the  negative  idea  of  ex- 
tension ;  but  in  unity,  although  number  is  denied,  this  ne- 
gation does  not  constitute  its  nature.  'No  one  ever  defined 
unit}^  to  be  the  negation  of  number,  yet  we  always  define 
the  unextended  to  be  that  which  has  no  extension.  Unity 
is  any  being  taken  in  general,  without  considering  its  divi- 
sibility ;  number  is  a  collection  of  unities ;  therefore  the 
idea  of  number  involves  the  idea  of  imity,  of  an  undivided 
being,  number  being  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of 
this  unity.  It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  all  number  that  it 
can  be  resolved  into  unity  ;  it  contains  unity  in  a  determi- 
nate manner.  But  the  extended  can  not  be  resolved  into 
the  unextended,  unless  by  proceeding  ad  infinitum^  or  else 
by  some  process  of  decomposition  which  we  know  nothing 
of. 


CHAPTEE    XXIY. 

A  CONJECTURE  ON  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  NOTION  OF  EXTENSION. 

171.  The  arguments  for  or  against  unextended  points, 
for  or  against  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  seem  equally 
conclusive.  The  understanding  is  afraid  that  it  has  met 
with  contradictory  demonstrations ;  it  thinks  it  discovers 
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absurdities  in  infinite  divisibility,  and  absurdities  in  limit- 
ing it ;  absurdities  in  denying  unextended  points,  and  ab- 
surdities in  admitting  them.  It  is  invincible  attacking  an 
opinion,  but  its  strength  is  turned  into  weakness  as  soon  as 
it  attempts  to  establish  or  defend  any  thing  of  its  own.  Yet 
reason  can  never  contradict  itself;  two  contradictory  de- 
monstrations would  be  the  contradiction  of  reason,  and 
would  produce  its  ruin  ;  the  contradiction  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  apparent.  But  who  shall  flatter  himself  that 
he  can  untie  the  knot  ?  Excessive  confidence  on  this  point 
is  a  sure  proof  that  one  has  not  understood  the  true  state  of 
the  question,  and  such  vanity  would  be  punished  by  the 
conviction  of  ignorance.  With  all  these  reserves  I  now 
proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  mysterious 
subject. 

172.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  all  investigations 
on  the  first  elements  of  matter,  there  is  an  error  which 
renders  any  result  impossible.  You  wish  to  know  whether 
extension  may  be  produced  from  unextended  points,  and 
the  method  which  you  employ  consists  in  imagining  them 
already  approached,  and  then  trying  to  see  if  any  part  of 
space  can  be  filled  by  them.  This  seems  to  me  like  trying 
to  make  a  denial  correspond  to  an  af&rmation.  The  unex- 
tended point  represents  nothing  determinate  to  us  except 
the  denial  of  extension;  when,  therefore,  we  ask  if  this 
point  joined  with  others  like  it  can  occupy  space,  we  ask 
if  the  unextended  can  be  extended.  Our  imagination 
makes  ns  presuppose  extension  in  the  very  act  in  which  we 
wish  to  examine  its  primitive  generation.  Space,  such  as 
we  conceive  it,  is  a  true  extension ;  and,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  the  idea  of  extension  in  general ;  to  imagine,  therefore, 
that  the  unextended  can  fill  space,  is  to  change  non-exten- 
sion into  extension.  It  is  true  that  this  is  precisely  what  is 
required,  and  in  this  consists  the  whole  difficulty ;  but  the 
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error  is  in  attempting  to  solve  it  by  a  juxtaposition  wliicli 
makes  these  points  both  unextended  and  extended,  an  evi- 
dent contradiction. 

173.  In  order  to  know  how  extension  is  generated,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  free  ourselves  from  all  sensible 
representations,  and  from  all  ideas  which  are  in  the  least 
degree  affected  by  the  phenomenon,  and  to  contemplate  it 
Avith  an  eye  as  simple,  a  look  as  penetrating,  as  that  of  a 
pure  spirit.  It  would  be  necessary  to  take  from  aU  geo- 
metrical ideas  all  phenomenal  forms,  all  representations  of 
the  imagination,  and  present  them  to  the  imagination  puri- 
fied from  all  mixture  with  the  sensible  order.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  how  far  extension,  real  continuity,  agrees 
witli  the  phenomenal.  It  would,  in  fine,  be  necessarj^  to 
eliminate  from  the  object  perceived,  all  that  relates  to  the 
subject  which  perceives  it. 

174.  In  extension,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are 
two  things  to  be  considered ;  multiplicity,  and  continuity. 
As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  objection  to  supposing  that  it 
may  be  the  result  of  unextended  points,  since  number  re- 
sults from  various  units  whether  they  are  simple  or  com- 
posite. But  the  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  continuit}', 
which  sensible  intuition  clearly  presents  to  us  as  the  basis 
of  the  representations  of  the  unagination,  but  the  nature  of 
which  is  a  puzzle  to  the  understanding.  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  continuit^^,  abstracted  from  the  sensible  repre- 
sentation, and  considered  only  in  the  transcendental  order, 
is,  in  its  reality  and  as  it  appears  to  a  pure  spirit,  nothing 
more  than  the  constant  relation  of  many  beings,  which  are 
of  a  nature  to  produce  in  a  sensitive  being  the  phenomenon 
of  representation,  and  to  be  perceived  in  the  intuition  which 
we  call  the  repi-esentation  of  space. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  extension  in  the  external 
world  is  real,  not  only  as  a  principle  of  causality  of  our 
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impressions,  but  also  as  an  object  subject  to  tlie  necessary 
relations  which  we  conceive. 

175.  But,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  external  world 
such  as  we  imagine  it  ?  To  this  we  must  answer,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  have  said  when  treating  of  sensa- 
tions, that  it  is  necessary  to  take  from  sensations  all  that 
is  subjective,  and  which  by  an  innocent  illustration  we 
look  upon  as  objective ;  we  may  then  say  that  extension 
really  exists  outside  of  us  and  independent  of  our  sensa- 
tions ;  considered  in  itself,  it  exists  free  from  all  sensible 
representation,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  pure 
spirit  may  perceive  it. 

176.  We  see  no  objection  which  can  reasonably  be  made 
to  this  theory  which  afhrms  the  reality  of  the  corporeal 
world,  at  the  same  time  that  it  settles  the  difficulties  of 
idealism.  To  give  my  opinion  in  a  few  words,  I  say :  That 
extension  in  itself,  exists  such  as  God  knows  it,  and  in  tlie 
cognition  of  God  there  is  no  mixture  of  any  of  the  sensible 
representations  which  always  accompany  man's  percep- 
tion. That  which  is  positive  in  extension  is  multiplicity, 
together  with  a  certain  constant  order ;  continuity  is  noth- 
ing more  than  this  constant  order,  in  so  far  as  sensibly 
represented  in  us,  it  is  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon 
which  does  not  at  all  affect  the  reality. 

177.  "We  may  even  assign  a  reason  why  sensible  intuition 
has  been  given  to  us.  Our  soul  is  united  to  an  organized 
body, — that  is  to  say,  a  collection  of  beings  bound  together 
by  constant  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  other  bodies 
of  the  universe.  In  order  that  the  harmony  might  not  be 
interrupted,  and  that  the  soul  which  presides  over  this  or- 
ganization might  rightly  exercise  its  functions,  there  was 
need  of  a  continued  representation  of  this  collection  of  the 
relations  of  our  own  and  other  bodies.  This  representation 
must  be  simultaneous  and  independent  of  intellectual  com- 
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binations ;  for  otherwise  the  auinial  faculties  could  not  be 
exercised  with  the  promptness  and  perseverance  which  the 
satisfaction  of  the  necessities  of  life  demands.  Therefore  it 
is  that  all  sensible  beings,  even  those  which  have  not  reason, 
have  been  endowed  with  this  intuition  of  extension  or  space : 
which  is  like  an  unlimited  field  on  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  universe  are  represented. 


CHAPTEE    XXY. 

HARMONY    OF    THE    REAL,    PHENOMENAL,    AND    IDEAL    ORDERS. 

178.  We  ma}^  consider  two  natures  in  the  external 
world,  the  one  real,  the  other  phenomenal ;  the  first  is  par- 
ticular and  absolute,  the  second  is  relative  to  the  being 
which  perceives  the  phenomenon;  by  the  first  the  world 
is,  by  the  second*  it  appears.  A  pure  intellectual  being 
knows  the  Avorld  as  it  is ;  a  sensitive  being  experiences  it 
as  it  appears.  We  can  discover  this  duality  in  ourselves  ; 
in  so  far  as  we  are  sensitive  beings,  we  experience  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  in  so  far  as  intelligent,  although  we  do  not 
know  the  reality,  we  attempt  to  reach  it  by  reasoning  and 
conjecture. 

179.  The  external  world  in  its  real  nature,  abstracted 
from  the  phenomenal,  is  not  an  illusion.  Its  existence  is 
known  to  us  not  by  phenomena  only,  but  by  principles  of 
pure  intelligence  which  are  superior  to  all  that  is  individual 
and  contingent.  These  principles,  based  on  the  data  of 
experience, — that  is,  on  sensations  the  existence  of  which 
we  know  from  consciousness,  assure  us  that  the  objective- 
ness  of  sensations,  or  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  is  a 
truth. 
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180.  This  distinction  between  the  essential  and  the  acci- 
dental, and  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  was 
admitted  in  the  schools.  Extension  Avas  considered  not  as 
the  essence,  but  as  an  accident  of  bodies ;  the  relations  of 
bodies  to  our  senses  are  not  founded  immediately  on  their 
essence,  but  on  their  accidents.  Matter  and  substantial 
form  united  constitute  the  essence  of  bodies;  the  matter 
receiving  the  form,  and  the  form  actuating  the  matter. 
Neither  the  matter  nor  the  substantial  form  can  be  imme- 
diately perceived  by  the  senses,  because  this  perception 
requires  the  determination  of  figure  and  other  accidents 
distinct  from  the  essence  of  body. 

Therefore  the  scholastics  distinguished  sensible  objects 
into  three  classes ;  particular,  commoij,  and  accidental, 
projyrium,  commime,  et per  accidens.  The  particular  is  that 
which  appears  immediately  to  the  senses,  and  is  only  per- 
ceived by  one  of  them,  as  color,  sound,  taste,  and  smell. 
The  common  is  that  which  is  perceived  by  more  than  one 
sense,  as  figure,  which  is  the  object  of  sight  and  of  touch. 
The  accidental  is  that  which  is  not  directly  perceived  by 
any  of  the  senses,  but  is  hidden  under  sensible  qualities, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  discovered,  as  are  substances.  The 
sensible  per  accidens  is  connected  with  sensible  qualities; 
but  they  do  not  present  it  to  the  understanding  as  an  image 
presents  the  original,  but  as  a  sign  the  signified.  Hence 
they  did  not  consider  the  sensible  p)er  accidens  as  proceeding 
from  the  species  and  reducing  the  sensitive  faculty  to  act : 
it  was  intelligible  rather  than  sensible. 

181.  In  the  corporeal  universe  considered  in  its  essence^ 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  thing  resembling  the 
sensible  representation,  but  we  must  suppose  the  object  to 
correspond  to  the  idea ;  for  otherwise  we  should  have  to 
admit  that  geometrical  truths  may  be  contradicted  by  ex- 
perience. 
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182.  Altliough  extension  is  an  order  of  beings  of  which 
we  cannot  form  a  perfect  conception,  because  we  cannot 
purifj  our  ideas  from  all  sensible  form,  still  this  order  must 
correspond  to  our  ideas,  and  even  to  our  sensible  represen- 
tations, so  far  as  is  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
ideas. 

It  is  evident  that  although  the  phenomenal  order  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  real,  it  depends  on  it,  and  is  connected  with 
it  by  constant  laws.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  no  parallel 
between  the  reality  and  the  phenomenon,  and  that  the 
reality  has  not  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  phenomenon,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  phenomena  should  be  subject  to  constant  laws,  and 
why  experience  should  not  suffer  continual  confusion. 
Without  a  fixed  and  constant  correspondence  between  the 
reality  and  the  appearance,  the  world  becomes  a  chaos  to 
us,  and  all  regular  and  constant  experience  becomes  impos- 
sible, 

183.  Let  us  examine  this  at  greater  length.  One  of  the 
elementary  propositions  of  geometry  says:  "When  two 
straight  lines  intersect  each  other,  the  opposite  or  vertical 
angles,  which  they  form,  are  equal."  In  order  to  demon- 
strate this,  I  must  have  the  internal  intuition  of  two  lines 
intersecting  each  other.  But  the  geometrical  proposition  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  intuition,  but  embraces  all 
that  can  be  imagined,  without  any  limit  to  their  number, 
or  any  determination  as  to  the  measure  of  the  angles,  the 
length  of  the  lines,  or  their  position  in  space. 

Here  the  pure  idea  extends  to  an  infinity  of  cases, 
whereas  the  sensible  intuition  represents  them  onl}^  one  at 
a  time,  and  isolated  if  represented  successively.  The  un- 
derstanding is  not  limited  to  the  affirmation  of  this  relation 
between  the  ideas,  but  applies  it  to  the  reality,  and  says : 
Whenever  the  conditions  of  this  ideal  order  are  realized, 
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that  wliicli  I  see  in  my  ideas  is  true  in  reality,  and  the  re- 
lation expressed  will  be  more  or  less  exact  in  proportion  to 
the  exactness  of  the  realization  of  the  conditions ;  the  more 
delicate  the  real  lines  are,  that  is,  the  more  they  approach 
the  condition  of  right  lines,  the  nearer  will  the  relation  of 
the  two  angles  approach  to  perfect  equality.  This  convic- 
tion is  founded  on  the  princij)le  of  contradiction,  which 
would  be  false  if  the  proposition  were  not  true ;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  experience,  so  far  as  it  touches  the  conditions 
of  the  ideal  order. 

184.  What  is  there  in  reality  which  corresponds  to  this 
proposition?  An  existing  or  real  line  is  an  order  of 
beings ;  two  lines  which  intersect  each  other  are  two  orders 
of  beings  with  a  determinate  relation  ;  the  angle  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  relation,  or,  rather,  it  is  the  relation  itself;  the 
equality  of  the  opposite  angle  is  the  correspondence  of 
these  relations  in  the  ratio  of  equality  by  the  continu- 
ation of  the  same  order  in  another  sense.  These  relations 
between  the  orders  and  the  beings,  and  the  correspondence 
of  these  orders  to  each  other,  is  what  corresponds  in  reality 
to  the  pure  geometrical  idea,  or  to  the  idea  separated  from 
all  sensible  representation.  Since  the  relations  of  the  idea 
have  their  corresponding  objects  in  the  relations  of  the 
reality,  geometry  exists  not  only  in  the  ideal  order,  but 
also  in  the  real.  Since  the  phenomenon  or  sensible  repre- 
sentation is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  idea, 
because  the  order  of  phenomena  presents  certain  relations 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  relations  of  the  idea  and  the  fact ; 
the  idea,  the  phenomenon,  and  the  reality  agree,  and  it  is 
explained  why  the  intellectual  order  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, and  experience  receives  with  confidence  the  direc- 
tion it  gives. 

185.  This  harmony  must  have  a  cause ;  we  must  look 
for  a  principle  which  is  the  suf&cient  reason  of  this  wonder- 
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fal  agreement  between  things  so  distinct.  Here  new  prob- 
lems arise  wbicli  overwhelm  the  understanding,  but  at  the 
same  time  expand  and  invigorate  it  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  presented  to  its  view,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
field  opened  to  its  investigations. 


CHAPTER    XXYI. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  REAL  ORDER  TO 
THE  PHENOMENAL. 

186.  Is  the  agreement  of  the  idea,  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  reality  necessary,  is  it  founded  on  the  essence  of  things, 
or  has  it  been  freely  established  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  ? 

If  the  world  had  no  other  reality  than  that  expressed  by 
the  sensible  representation,  if  the  appearances  were  an 
exact  copy  of  the  essence  of  things,  we  should  have  to  say 
that  this  agreement  is  unalterable,  that  things  are  Avhat 
they  appear,  and  that  if  we  suppose  them  to  exist,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  just  what  they 
appear;  for  nothing  can  be  in  contradiction  with  its  consti- 
tutive notion.  That  which  now  is  extended,  would  be 
necessarily  extended,  and  could  not  but  be  extended  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  us,  and  under  the  same 
conditions  ;  the  relation  of  bodies  to  each  other  would  be 
necessarily  subject  to  the  same  phenomenal  laws,  and  all 
which  does  not  come  under  this  order  would  be  a  contra- 
diction, and  beyond  the  limit  of  omnipotence. 

187.  Bodies  are  presented  to  us  in  the  sensible  intuition 
with  a  determinate  magnitude,  and  in  a  certain  fixed  rela- 
tion which  we  calculate  by  comparison  with  an  immovable 
extension,  such  as  we  imagine  space.  By  magnitude,  bodies 
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occupy  a  certain  space,  determinate,  tlioiigli  changeable  by 
motion ;  by  the  relation  of  magnitudes  they  occupy  a 
greater  or  smaller  place,  and  mutually  exclude  each  other ; 
this  exclusion  is  called  impenetrability.  The  question  to 
be  examined  here  is,  whether  the  determination  of  magni- 
tudes, and  their  relation  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of 
place,  are  things  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  their  alter- 
ation involves  a  contradiction,  or  not.  I  answer  that  they 
are  not. 

188.  Relation  to  place  considered  as  a  portion  of  pure 
space,  means  nothing ;  for  I  have  already  shown  that  this 
space  is  only  an  abstraction  of  our  understanding,  and  that 
in  itself  it  has  no  reality, — it  is  notliing.  Therefore  the 
relation  to  it  must  be  nothing  also,  because  the  relation  is 
destroyed  if  one  of  the  terms  is  nothing.  Therefore,  the 
relations  of  bodies  to  place  can  only  be  the  relations  of 
bodies  to  one  another. 

189.  This  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  noticed  in  this 
question.  The  understanding  gets  confused  when  it  begins 
by  supposing  space  an  absolute  nature  with  necessary  rela- 
tion to  all  bodies.  We  must  remember  the  doctrine  of  the 
chapters,*  where  we  explained  how  the  idea  of  space  is 
generated  in  us,  what  object  corresponds  to  this  idea  in  re- 
ality, and  how ;  and  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  the  ab- 
solute and  essential  relations  which  we  think  we  discover 
between  bodies  and  a  vacant  and  real  capacity,  are  illusions 
of  our  imagination,  in  consequence  of  our  not  sufficiently 
purifying  the  ideal  order  by  separating  from  it  all  sensible 
impressions.  We  cannot  understand  so  much  as  the  mean- 
ing of  these  questions,  if  we  do  not  make  an  attempt  at 
this  separation  as  far  as  is  possible  to  our  nature.  If  this  is 
done,  then  the  questions  proposed  in  the  following  chapters 

*  Xn.,  Xm.,  XIV.,  and  XV. 
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will  appear  very  philosophical,  and  their  solution  will  seem 
probable,  if  not  true ;  but  they  must  seem  absurd,  if  we 
confound  the  pure  intellectual  order  with  the  sensible. 
We  cannot  admit  the  idealism  which  destroys  the  real 
world ;  but  the  empiricism  which  annihilates  the  ideal 
order,  is  equally  objectionable.  If  we  cannot  rise  above 
the  sensible  representations,  let  us  renounce  philosoph}^, 
give  up  thinking,  and  confine  ourselves  to  sensation. 


CHAPTEE    XXYII. 

WHETHER    EVERY    THING   MUST    BE    IN    SOME    PLACE. 

190.  Is  it  necessary  that  whatever  exists  should  be  in  some 
place?  This  question  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  pro- 
foundly philosophical.  To  he  is  not  the  same  as  to  he  in  a 
jylace.  To  be,  whether  taken  substantively  as  signifying  to 
exist,  or  copulatively,  as  expressing  the  relation  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject,  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  being 
in  a  place.  The  relation  of  an  object  to  place  is  not  neces- 
sary to  it ;  for  it  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of  object. 
It  is  something  added  to  the  object,  whether  it  is  given  to 
the  object  with  more  or  less  foundation  by  ourselves,  or  the 
object  has  it  in  reality  by  communication  from  some  other. 

The  imagination  can  represent  nothing  which  does  not 
occupy  a  place,  but  the  understanding  may  conceive  things 
that  are  not  situated  in  any  place.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
essence  of  objects,  what  position  does  our  mind  give  them  ? 
The  intellectual  act  is  always  accompanied  by  sensible  re- 
presentations, which  sometimes  assist  it,  and  sometimes  em- 
barrass and  confuse  it ;  but  in  either  case  the  act  of  the 
understanding  is  always  distinct  from  these  representations. 
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191.  There 'is  no  reason  for  saying  that  every  thing  must 
occupy  a  place.  The  imagination  cannot  see  how  any  thing 
can  exist  otherwise,  l3ut  the  understanding  finds  no  absurd- 
ity in  it,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  phil- 
osophy. If  place  considered  in  itself  is  only  a  part  of 
space  terminated  by  a  surface,  and  space  abstracted  from 
bodies  is  nothing,  the  relation  to  place  or  to  points  in  space 
must  be  nothing.  We  must  have  bodies  in  order  to  have 
a  term  of  the  relation ;  therefore,  if  we  suppose  a  being 
which  has  no  relation  to  bodies,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  in  any  place. 

192.  The  relation  of  a  being  to  bodies  may  be  of  three 
kinds :  that  of  commensuration,  as  is  the  relation  of  lines, 
surflxces,  and  solids  to  each  other ;  that  of  generation,  as  we 
conceive  the  line  generated  by  the  point ;  and  that  of  action 
in  general,  as  we  conceive  the  relation  of  pure  spirits  to 
matter.  The  first  cannot  exist  if  the  object  has  no  dimen- 
sions ;  for  then  it  cannot  be  measured ;  the  second  can  exist 
only  in  unextended  or  infinitesimal  points,  from  which  ex- 
tension is  generated ;  therefore  these  two  relations  can  only 
exist  between  bodies,  or  their  generative  elements.  There- 
fore, nothing  which  is  not  a  body  or  an  element  of  body, 
can  occupy  lolace  under  either  of  these  aspects.  As  to  the 
third  relation,  that  of  action  of  a  cause  upon  a  bodj^,  it  may 
be  found  in  all  agents  capable  of  acting  upon  matter ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  position  which  results  from  this,  is 
something  veiy  different  from  that  which  we  conceive  in 
bodies  or  their  elements ;  it  is  something  of  a  wholly  dis- 
tinct order,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  pure  idea  of  causality 
than  to  the  intuition  of  space. 

193.  We  can  conceive  a  being  which  is  not  a  body,  nor 
an  element  of  bod}^,  and  which  does  not  exercise  any  action 
on  bodies  ;  in  this  case,  this  being  has  none  of  the  three  re- 
lations of  which  we  have  spoken,  consequently  it  is  not  in 
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auj  place,  and  to  say  that  it  is  here,  or  that  it  is  there,  that 
it  is  uear  or  distant,  would  be  using  words  without  mean- 
ing. 

194.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  this  doctrine,  the  follow- 
ing questions  are  easy  to  answer : 

Where  must  a  pure  spirit  be  which  has  no  relation  of 
causality  nor  influence  of  any  kind  upon  the  corporeal 
world?  Nowhere.  The  answer  will  not  seem  strange  to 
one  who  understands  that  the  question  is  absurd.  In  the 
case  supposed,  there  is  no  where,  for  this  involves  a  relation 
and  there  are  no  relations  here. 

Where  would  the  pure  spirits  be  if  the  world  did  not 
exist  ?  Nowhere,  unless  we  have  a  mind  to  say  they  would 
be  in  themselves.  But,  the  word  to  be  does  not  mean  the 
position  of  which  we  are  speaking  here,  but  only  the  exist- 
ence of  the  spirit,  or  its  identity  with  itself 

Where  was  God  before  the  world  was  created  ?  He  ivas, 
but  he  was  not  in  ant/  jjlcice  ;  for  he  has  no  parts. 

195.  I  wish  here  to  expose  an  error  of  Kant.  This  phil- 
osopher believed  that  space  was  conceived  by  us  as  a  con- 
dition of  all  existence  in  general,  and  on  this  he  founded 
one  of  his  arguments  that  space  was  a  purely  subjective 
form.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Critic  of  imre  Reason, 
explaining  the  subjectiveness  of  space,  he  seems  to  hold,  that 
we  do  not  even  conceive  things  in  the  pure  intellectual 
order,  without  referring  them  to  space.  He  observes  that 
in  natural  theology,  when  treating  of  things  which  cannot 
be  the  object  of  intuition  either  for  us  or  for  themselves,  we 
are  very  careful  not  to  attribute  to  this  intuition  or  manner 
of  perception  time  and  space,  which  are  the  conditions  of 
human  intuition.  "But,"  he  adds,  "by  what  right  do  we 
proceed  thus,  when  time  and  space  have  already  been  estab- 
lished as  the  forms  of  things  in  themselves,  and  conditions 
of  their  existence  a  priori,  subsisting  still  after  all  else  has 
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been  annihilated  by  thought  ?  As  conditions  of  all  exist- 
ence in  general,  they  must  be  the  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  If  we  do  not  make  space  and  time  the  ob- 
jective forms  of  all  things,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  make 
them  the  subjective  forms  of  our  mode  of  intuition,  as  well 
internal  as  external."  Kant  is  right  in  saying  that  space 
and  time  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  real  forms,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  annihilation,  and  therefore  necessary  and  eter- 
nal ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  disjunctive  by 
which  he  asserts  that  if  we  do  not  make  space  and  time  the 
objective  forms  of  all  things,  we  must  make  them  the  sub- 
jective forms,  and  that,  otherwise,  we  should  make  space 
and  time  conditions  of  the  existence  of  God. 

196.  We  regard  space  as  an  actual  condition  of  things, 
which  occupy  place,  but  not  of  all  things.  We  conceive 
existence  in  pure  spirits  without  the  necessity  of  any  rela- 
tion to  place,  and,  consequently,  independent  of  all  posi- 
tion in  space. 

On  this  point,  as  on  all  relating  to  the  pure  intellectual 
order,  we  find  in  the  theologians  doctrines  which  are  highly 
important,  and  deserve  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  wish 
to  go  deeply  into  philosophical  questions.  The  author  of 
the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  would  have  found  there  some 
observations  which  would  have  cleared  up  the  difficulties 
which  embarrassed  him.  He  would  have  found  how  incor- 
rect it  is  to  say  that  space  is  a  condition  of  the  existence  of 
all  things,  in  the  beautiful  as  well  as  profound  theory  by 
which  many  of  the  scholastics  explain  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  presence  of  the  angels  in 
different  places,  their  motion  from  one  point  to  another 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  points,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  soul  is  wholly  in  the  whole  body  and 
in  every  part  of  the  body.  In  these  works,  unfortunately 
so  little  consulted,  the  German  philosopher  would  have 
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learned  that  the  presence  of  a  spirit  in  a  place  is  something 
different  from  the  presence  of  a  body,  and  has  no  relation 
to  the  intuition  of  space,  whether  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
sensible  representations  or  as  a  geometrical  idea. 

197.  St.  Thomas*  asks  if  God  is  in  all  things,  and  an- 
swers that  he  is.  In  proving  this  assertion  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  every  thing  being  in  some  place,  but 
on  the  contrary  seems  rather  to  forget  the  idea  of  space, 
and  regards  only  causality. 

"  As  God,"  he  says,  "  is  being  itself  by  his  essence,  crea- 
ted being  must  be  his  effect,  as  to  burn  is  the  effect  of  fire. 
But  God  causes  this  effect  in  things  not  only  when  they 
begin  to  be,  but  as  long  as  they  are  preserved  in  being ; 
thus  the  light  is  caused  in  the  air  by  the  sun  as  long  as  air 
remains  illuminated.  As  long  therefore  as  things  retain 
their  being,  God  is  necessarily  present  to  them,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  their  being.  But  being 
is  that  which  is  most  internal,  and  most  closely  inherent  in 
every  thing  because  it  is  the  form  of  all  that  is  in  it,  God 
therefore  is  in  all  things  internally." 

To  be  situated  in  .space  is  to  be  contained  in  it ;  so,  at 
least,  we  conceive  whatever  we  consider  situated  in  space. 
St.  Thomas  rejects  this  meaning  as  applied  to  spiritual 
beings,  and  says,  that  although  corporeal  beings  are  con- 
tained in  things,  spiritual  beings  on  the  contrary  contain 
the  things  in  which  they  are. 

In  the  second  article  he  asks  whether  God  is  in  all 
places  {iihique) ;  and,  he  says,  that  as  God  is  in  all  things, 
giving  them  being  and  the  power  of  acting,  so  he  is  in  all 
places  giving  them  being  and  capacity  {virtutem  locativam). 
He  states  as  an  objection  that  incorporeal  things  are  not 
in  any  place,  and  answers  in  the  following  philosophical 

*  Sum.  Theol.  P.  I.,  Q.  viii.,  Art.l. 
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words:  "Incorporeal  things  are  not  in  place  by  the  con- 
tact of  measurable  quantity,  like  bodies ;  but  by  the  con- 
tact of  activity  {virtutis).^''  Then  explaining  how  the  in- 
divisible can  be  in  different  places,  he  says :  "  The  indivi- 
sible is  of  two  kinds ;  first,  it  is  the  limit  of  the  continued, 
as  a  point  in  permanent  things,  and  a  moment  in  succes- 
sive things.  The  indivisible  in  permanent  things,  cannot 
be  in  different  parts  of  place  or  in  different  places,  because 
it  has  a  determinate  j)osition ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
indivisible  in  action  or  in  motion  cannot  be  in  different 
parts  of  time,  because  it  has  a  determinate  order  in  action 
or  motion.  But  there  is  another  indivisible  which  is  beyond 
all  hind  of  continuation^  and  in  this  sense  incorporeal  sub- 
stances, as  God,  the  angels,  and  the  soul,  are  called  indivi- 
sible. The  indivisible  in  this  manner,  is  not  applied  to  the 
continued  as  any  thing  luhich  belongs  to  ?/,  but  only  as  reach- 
ing it  by  its  activity  ;  therefore  as  its  activity  may  extend 
to  one  or  many,  to  the  small  or  to  the  great,  it  may  be  in 
one  place  or  in  many  places,  in  a  small  place  or  in  a  great 
place." 

AVhat  can  be  clearer,  relatively  to  the  intuition  of  space, 
than  that  when  any  thing  is  in  a  place  it  cannot  be  out  of 
that  place  ?  But  the  holy  Doctor,  rising  above  sensible  re- 
presentations, boldly  maintains  that  God  may  be  whole  in 
the  whole,  and  in  every  part  of  the  whole,  as  the  soul  is 
whole  in  every  part  of  the  body.  And  why  ?  Because 
what  is  called  totality  in  corporeal  things  relates  to  quan- 
tity, but  the  totality  of  incorporeal  things  relates  to  essence, 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  quantity,  and  is  not  confined  to 
any  place. 

In  the  Treatise  on  the  Ayigels/"^  he  says  that  the  expres- 
sion to  be  in  place  is  used  equivocally  {cequivoce),-f  when 

*  Sum.  Theol.  Q.  LIL,  Art.  I. 

f  Dialecticians  understand  by  an  equhocal  term  one  which  io  different 
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applied  to  angels  and  bodies.  Bodies  are  in  place  bj  the 
contact  of  measurable  quantity,  but  angels  by  virtual 
quantity,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  action  wbicli  they  may 
exercise  upon  a  body.  "We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  an 
angel  has  a  position  in  the  continued  {quod  haheat  situm  in 
continuo).  In  the  Treatise  on  the  Soul\  he  maintains  that 
the  soul  is  whole  in  every  part  of  the  body.  He  distin- 
guishes the  totahty  of  essence  from  the  totality  of  quantity, 
and  makes  use  of  an  argument  similar  to  that  which  he 
used  with  respect  to  the  angels.  The  more  we  reflect  on 
this  doctrine  the  more  profound  it  appears ;  those  who 
have  made  light  of  it,  have  shown  that  they  never  pene- 
trated beyond  the  surface  in  all  that  concerns  the  rela- 
tions of  spiritual  to  corporeal  things.  It  is  generally  dan- 
gerous to  laugh  at  opinions  held  by  great  men;  for  if 
they  are  not  certain,  they  have,  at  least,  powerful  argu- 
ments in  their  favor.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  sensible 
representations  than  the  j^ossibility  of  any  thing  being  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  but  we  shall  find  nothing 
more  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy 
than  this  possibility,  after  we  have  profoundly  analyzed  the 
the  relations  of  extension  with  unextended  things,  and  dis- 
covered the  difference  between  the  position  of  quantity 
and  the  position  of  causality. 

198.  From  these  doctrines  it  may  be  concluded,  that  to 
be  in  space  is  not  a  general  condition  of  all  existences,  even 
according  to  the  manner  of  existences  ;  for  we  can  conceive 
existences  without  relation  to  any  place.  Many  have  con- 
founded imagination  with  understanding  on  this  point,  and 

things  has  an  entirely  different  meaning.  They  give  as  an  example  the  term 
lion  -which  is  applied  equivocally  to  an  animal,  or  a  constellation,     ^qni- 
voca  sunt  quorum  nomen   commune  est,  et  ratio  per  iiomen  significata, 
simpliciter  diversa,  is  the  scholastic  definition, 
t  Sum.  Tlieol.  Q.  Ixxvi.,  Art.  S. 
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believed  that  what  is  impossible  for  the  former  is  equally 
so  for  the  latter.  It  is  certain  that  we  can  imagine  nothing 
without  referring  it  to  points  of  space,  and  even  in  purely 
intellectual  objects  there  is  always  a  sensible  representa- 
tion, but  the  understanding  regards  these  representations 
as  false  and  does  not  conform  to  them.  As  imagination  is 
a  sort  of  continuation  of  sensibility,  or  an  internal  sense, 
and  the  basis  of  sensations  is  extension ;  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  exercise  this  internal  sense,  without  the  presence  of 
space,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  only  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion in  general.  Position  in  space  is  consequently  a  general 
condition  of  all  things,  as  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  not 
as  perceived  by  the  intellect. 


CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 

CONTINGENCY    OF    CORPOREAL    RELATIONS. 

199.  Position  in  place  is  the  relation  of  a  body  to  other 
bodies.  Is  this  relation  necessary  ?  I  distinguish :  condi- 
tionally, yes ;  essentially,  no.  God  has  established  this 
relation,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary ;  but  God  might  have 
ordered  it  otherwise,  and  can  even  now  change  it,  without 
varying  the  essence  of  things. 

If  we  admit,  as  we  must,  a  correspondence  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  or  between  the  appearance 
and  the  reality,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  relations  of  bodies 
are  constant,  and  this  constancy  must  proceed  from  some 
necessit}-.  But  that  the  existing  order  is  subject  to  fixed 
laws,  does  not  prove  that  these  laws  have  their  root  in  the 
•  essence  of  things,  in  such  a  manner  that,  supposing  the  ex- 
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istence  of  objects,  their  relations  could  not  liave  been  very 
different  from  what  they  actually  are. 

200.  In  order  to  assert  that  the  existing  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  intrinsically  necessarj^,  we  must  know  the  essence 
of  things ;  but  this  is  not  possible  for  us,  because  objects 
are  not  immediately  present  to  our  understanding,  and  we 
see  them  only  under  one  aspect,  that  which  places  them  in 
relation  with  our  sensitive  faculties.  The  best  proof  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  essence  of  bodies  is  the  great  division  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Some  maintain  that  the  essence 
of  bodies  is  extension  or  dimensions ;  and  others  that  ex- 
tension is  merely  an  accident,  not  only  distinct,  but  even 
separable  from  corporeal  substance. 

The  great  obscurity  in  which  the  investigation  of  the 
constitutive  elements  of  bodies  is  involved,  proves  that  their 
essence  is  unknown  to  us,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of 
them  except  their  relation  to  our  sensibility. 

201.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  aspect  under  which 
being  is  presented  to  us  should  contain  its  whole  nature. 
To  say  that  bodies  contain  nothing  besides  what  we  per- 
ceive in  them,  is  to  make  our  faculties  the  type  of  things  in 
themselves,  a  ridiculous  pretension  in  a  being  which  finds 
its  activity  limited  at  every  step  and  is  almost  always  pas- 
sive in  its  relations  to  bodies,  and  which,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise its  faculties  externally,  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  laws 
of  the  external  world,  or  else  to  encounter  obstacles  which 
are  absolutely  insurmountable. 

If  we  are  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  bodies  wc  can  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  what  is  intrinsically  necessary  in 
them ;  with  the  exception  of  composition,  which  even  the 
sensible  order  presents  to  us,  and  which  we  cannot  take 
from  bodies  without  seeming  to  run  into  a  contradiction. 
Simplicity  and  composition  in  the  same  object  are  incom- 
patible and  contradictory. 
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202.  Hence,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  relations  of  bodies 
we  must  abstain  from  judging  absolutely,  and  speak  only 
conditionally.  We  may  say :  "  This  happens  now ;  this 
must  happen  according  to  the  order  now  established;"  but 
we  cannot  say :  "  This  happens,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  it  should  happen."  The  transition  from  the  first 
proposition  to  the  second,  implies  the  knowledge  of  what 
no  man  can  know,  that  the  aspect  under  which  the  external 
Avorld  is  presented  to  us  is  the  image  of  its  essence. 

203.  One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  Descartes  was,  that  he 
did  not  make  sufficient  account  of  this  difference :  he  placed 
the  essence  of  bodies  in  dimensions,  which  is  to  confound 
the  real  world  with  the  phenomenal,  and  to  take  one  aspect 
of  things  for  their  nature.  It  is  true  that  whatever  affects 
us  has  extension,  and  that  extension  is  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tions of  our  sensibility  with  the  external  world ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  essence  of  this  world  is  nothing  more 
than  what  is  presented  to  us  in  its  dimensions.  We  might 
as  well  say  that  the  essence  of  man  is  the  lines  which  mark 
his  form. 

204.  The  different  aspects  under  which  the  external 
world  is  presented  to  our  senses,  ought  to  prevent  us  from 
confounding  what  is  absolute  in  it  with  what  is  relative. 
A  man  deprived  of  one  sense  would  not  reason  well  if  he 
should  conclude  that  the  world  has  no  other  aspects  than 
those  which  he  perceives.  What  do  we  know  of  the 
manner  in  which  objects  are  presented  to  pure  spirits,  or 
of  the  many  other  phases  which  they  might  offer  to  our 
sensibility  ? 

Let  us  then  leave  nature  its  secrets ;  and  let  us  not  limit 
omnipotence  by  saying,  that  the  order  of  the  world  is  so 
intrinsically  necessary  that  its  present  relations  cannot  be 
changed  without  contradiction.  When  we  examine  the 
possibility  of  a  new  order  of  relations  between  the  beings 
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which  we  call  bodies,  let  us  not  settle  the  question  too 
quickly,  taking  for  our  only  type  of  the  possible  the  vain 
impotence  of  our  faculties.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
blind  man  who  should  laugh  at  those  who  see,  if  he  heard 
them  speak  of  the  relations  of  objects  as  seen  ?  Yet  we 
present  the  same  spectacle  to  a  pure  spirit  when  we  talk  of 
the  impossibility  of  an  order  different  from  what  our  senses 
perceive. 

205.  The  principles  of  physical  science  are  in  great  part 
conditional ;  for  they  are  true  only  on  the  supposition  of 
the  reality  of  the  data  furnished  by  experience.  If  position 
and  relation  to  place  are  not  essential  to  bodies,  distance 
and  motion  are  conditional  facts  true  only  under  certain 
suppositions.  All  the  natural  sciences,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  reduced  to  the  calculation  of  extension  and  motion ; 
they  do  not  reach  the  essence  of  things,  but  are  limited  to 
one  aspect,  that  presented  by  experience.  In  these  sciences 
there  is  consequently  nothing  strictly  absolute ;  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  far  below  metaphysics,  which  knows  things 
that  are  absolutely  necessary.  A  further  explanation  of 
this  doctrine  is  required,  and  will  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


SOLUTION    OF    TWO    DIFFICULTIES. 


206.  Must  not  the  theory  which  supposes  the  relations 
of  bodies  to  be  variable,  put  an  end  to  all  the  natural 
sciences?  Can  there  be  science  without  a  necessary  object? 
and  can  there  be  a  necessity  which  is  compatible  -with  vari- 
ability ? 

The  natural  sciences  have  two  parts :  one  physical,  and 
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tlie  other  geometrical.  The  first  supposes  the  data  fur- 
nished by  experience ;  the  second  forms  its  calculations 
relative  to  these  data.  Change  the  relations  of  external 
beings,  and  the  data  will  be  different,  you  will  have  a  ne^v 
experience  producing  a  new  physical  science :  the  calcula- 
tion will  be  the  same,  only  new  results  will  be  obtained 
from  the  new  data.  The  difficulty  thus  disapjoears.  All 
the  physical  sciences  are  based  on  observation,  all  tlieir 
combinations  are  made  from  data  furnished  by  experience ; 
therefore  the  physical  sciences  are  not  wholly  absolute,  but 
they  have  a  part  which  is  conditional.  The  theory  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  is  developed  as  a  body  of  geometrical 
science,  but  it  starts  from  the  data  furnished  by  experience. 
Destroy  these  data  and  from  a  body  of  physical  science  it 
becomes  a  body  of  pure  geometry.  In  mechanics,  the 
problems  of  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  forces 
have  a  physical  signification,  inasmuch  as  they  presuppose 
the  data  of  experience ;  suppress  these  data  and  there  re- 
mains only  a  composition  of  lines  which  mean  nothing 
when  Ave  call  them  forces.  Therefore  mechanics  is  only  a 
system  of  geometrical  applications. 

207.  Here  another  difficulty  arises  which  is  apparently 
more  serious  than  the  other.  If  the  relations  of  bodies  are 
not  essential,  but  are  subject  to  variation;  if  our  calcula- 
tions upon  them  are  not  founded  upon  data  which  are  in- 
trinsically necessary,  it  seems  that  geometry  is  destroyed, 
or  limited  in  such  a  way  to  the  ideal  order,  that  it  can- 
not be  sure  that  on  descending  to  the  field  of  experience 
it  will  not  find  that  false  which  it  regarded  as  true,  and 
that  true  which  it  reputed  false.  For  example,  the  dis- 
tances of  bodies  are  calculated  by  considerations  of  geo- 
metry :  if  the  relation  of  distance  is  variable,  and  a  body 
may  be  in  many  places  at  the  same  time,  geometry  turns 
out  false.     Such  a  supposition  is  no  more  than  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  foregoing  theory ;  for,  if  the  relations  are 
variable,  this  variation  may  affect  distance,  which  is  only 
a  relation.  I  said  this  difficulty  was  more  serious  than  the 
other,  because  it  leaves  the  field  of  experience,  and  attacks 
the  order  of  our  ideas,  an  order  which  we  must  hold  to  be 
indestructible,  unless  we  wish  to  give  up  our  reason.  "What 
would  become  of  our  reason  if  geometry  were  contradicted 
by  the  reality  ?  what  would  become  of  an  order  of  ideas  in 
contradiction  to  facts  ?  Still  I  repeat  that  the  force  of  this 
difficulty  is  only  apparent,  and  if  analyzed  will  be  found 
of  no  more  weight  than  the  objection  which  we  have  already 
answered. 

A  body  which  is  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  another, 
cannot  be  only  one  yard  distant;  geometry  would  be 
opposed  to  it.  But  if  the  relations  of  bodies  are  variable 
this  proposition  can  mean  -nothing  with  respect  to  the 
reality.  Therefore  geometry  is  false.  I  admit  the  conse- 
quence; bat  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  involves  a 
suj)position  contrary  to  my  theory.  If  you  alter  or  destroy 
the  relations  of  bodies,  you  destroy  distance,  which  is  a  re- 
lation, consequently  you  cannot  have  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards,  nor  of  one  yard,  nor  any  distance  at  all,  and 
if  there  is  no  distance  there  is  no  contradiction.  If,  then, 
3^ou  ask  how  great  is  the  distance  between  them,  your  ques- 
tion is  absurd  ;  for  it  supposes  a  distance,  whereas  there  is 
no  distance  at  all. 

208.  This  solution  rests  on  a  fundamental  principle  which 
Ave  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  Geometrical  truth  is  true 
in  reality  when  the  conditions  of  geometry  exist  in  reality ; 
if  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  there  is  no  real  geometry. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  this :  in  fact,  the  same  occurs  in 
the  purely  ideal  order ;  even  there,  geometry  rests  on  cer- 
tain postulates,  without  which  it  is  impossible.  Two  tri- 
angles with  the  same  base  and  altitude  are  equivalent  to 
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each  other.  This  is  a  true  proposition,  but  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  are  those  orders  of  points  which  are 
called  lines,  and  that  the  lines  form  angles,  and  are  united 
at  three  points.  If  these  relations  are  not  presupposed,  the 
geometrical  theorem  has  no  meaning, 

209.  Greometrj  in  itself,  or  in  the  purely  ideal  order,  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  contradiction.  The  truth  of 
this  principle  being  absolutely  necessary,  that  of  geometry 
is  equally  so.  But  the  principle  of  contradiction,  like  all 
purely  ideal  principles,  abstracts  existence,  and  is  applied 
to  nothing  in  practice,  unless  we  suppose  some  fact  to 
support  it.  Yes  and  no  at  the  same  time  are  impossible ; 
but  the  principle  determines  nothing  for  or  against  either 
of  the  extremes.  It  only  affirms  that  one  excludes  the 
other ;  if  we  suppose  yes,  it  excludes  wo,  and  if  we  suppose 
no,  it  excludes  yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  always  needs  a  condi- 
tion, a  datum  which  only  experience  can  furnish. 

It  is  the  same  with  geometry.  All  its  theorems  and 
problems  refer  to  the  ideal  field  within  us,  where  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  lead  to  certain  results,  by  virtue 
of  the  principle  of  contradiction  :  whenever  the  conditions 
exist,  the  results  are  true  ;  but  if  the  former  fail  the  latter 
are  false.  Ideal  sciences  consider  the  connection  of  conclu- 
sions with  principles  in  the  order  of  possibility,  but  take 
no  note  of  facts.  If  the  connection  is  admitted  the  science 
is  true. 

20* 
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CHAPTEE    XXX. 

PASSIVE    SENSIBILITY. 

210.  Active  sensibility,  or  the  faculty  of  perceiving  by 
tlie  senses,  has  been  a  subject  of  great  dispute  among  phil- 
osophers. Passive  sensibility,  or  the  capacity  of  an  object 
to  be  perceived,  is  a  question  of  not  less  interest. 

Can  every  thing  which  exists  be  perceived  by  the  senses  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  let  us  remember  that  to 
be  perceived  by  the  senses  may  be  understood  in  two  ways : 
First,  it  may  mean,  to  cause  an  impression  in  a  sensitive 
being ;  and  secondly,  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  sensible 
intuition.  The  first  is  true  of  every  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  impression ;  the  second  is  true  only  of  those 
beings  which  unite  the  conditions  which  the  intuition  sup- 
poses. 

211.  To  produce  an  impression  is  simply  to  cause ;  and 
causality  is  not  repugnant  to  simple  beings.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  pure  spirits  can 
produce  sensible  impressions :  were  it  otherwise  God  could 
not  act  upon  our  soul,  causing  an  impression  in  it,  without 
the  mediation  of  bodies.  This  causality  cannot  be  called 
passive  sensibility  ;  the  being  which  has  it  is  not  perceived 
by  the  senses.  The  relation  of  the  sensation  to  the  being 
which  produces  it  would  be  only  that  of  an  effect  to  its 
cause. 

212.  To  be  the  immediate  object  of  sensible  intuition,  is 
to  be  presented  to  this  intuition  as  an  original  to  the  copy. 
Under  this  view,  only  the  extended  can  be  perceived  by 
the  senses ;  that  is  to  say,  multiplicity  combined  with  con- 
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tinuity  is  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  our  sensitive 
faculties  in  relation  to  external  objects. 

213.  In  this  manner,  it  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  say 
that  the  simple  can  be  sensible.  Instinct  and  reason  force 
us  to  suppose  a  real  object  of  sensible  intuition.  This  in- 
tuition is  referred  to  the  object  as  to  something  essentially 
composite,  belonging  to  the  order  which  we  call  continuity. 
If  we  make  this  object  simple,  it  ceases  to  be  sensible ;  and 
we  both  affirm  and  deny  its  sensible  objectiveness.  It  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  a  faculty  in  act,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deprive  it  of  the  conditions  to  which  its  action  is 
necessarily  subject. 

214.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  object  the  conditions  of  the  subject,  and 
therefore  a  simple  object  may  be  presented  to  the  senses. 
But  this  is  to  elude  the  question  at  issue.  For,  either  the 
sensible  intuition  is  referred  to  the  object,  or  it  is  not;  if  it 
is,  the  object  cannot  be  simple;  if  it  is  not,  we  fall  into 
idealism,  which  we  have  so  often  combated  in  the  course 
of  this  work. 

215.  If  you  answer,  that  our  soul,  which  is  simple,  has 
the  representation  of  the  composite,  I  reply,  that  the  ob- 
jective representation  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  subjec- 
tive perception  of  the  composite ;  nor  the  presentation  of 
the  object  as  multiple  the  same  thing  as  the  perception  of 
the  multiple.  Our  soul  perceives  the  multiple,  and  for  this 
reason  must  itself  be  one,  or  it  could  not  perceive  that 
which  is  multiple.  So  much  for  the  subjective ;  as  to  the 
objective,  we  must  remark,  that  our  sensible  representations 
do  not  always  proceed  from  real  objects;  but  they  always 
refer  to  objects  which  are  at  least  possible ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  intuition  is  never  entirely  void ;  and  when  it  has  no 
object  in  reality,  it  finds  one  in  possibility. 

216.  The  external  world,  as  involving  multiplicity,  or 
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a  collection  of  many  beings,  and  as  susceptible  of  tliis  order 
wliicli  we  call  continuity,  may  be  the  object  of  sensible  in- 
tuition, as  we  experience  in  reality.  But  this  passive  sen- 
sibility is  not  intrinsically  necessary  to  it :  I  mean  that  God 
could  so  have  disposed  the  collection  of  beings  constituting 
the  universe  as  not  to  be  sensible.  This  is  based  on  the 
variability  of  the  relations  of  bodies ;  for,  it  is  evident  that 
if  these  relations  did  not  exist,  or  were  not  subject  to  the 
conditions  required  by  sensible  representation,  this  represen- 
tation would  be  impossible,  and  the  world  not  sensible. 

217.  Experience  confirms  this  conclusion  which  is  ob- 
tained from  transcendental  philosophy.  We  find  a  slight 
alteration  continually  changing  sensible  bodies  into  insen- 
sible, and  making  sensible  those  that  were  insensible.  The 
condensation  of  the  air  makes  it  visible  ;  and  its  rarefaction 
invisible.  A  liquid  body  is  tangible,  but  it  ceases  to  be  so 
when  converted  into  vapor.  The  same  variety  which  is 
caused  by  the  alteration  of  the  object  may  also  proceed 
from  a  modification  of  the  organ.  A  proof  of  this  is  found 
in  what  happens  to  the  sight  when  aided  by  certain  in- 
struments. If,  then,  these  transitions  from  sensible  to  in- 
sensible are  now  possible,  without  infringement  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  relations  of  bodies,  why  could  there 
not  be  a  radical  change  in  these  relations  which  should 
make  bodies  wholly  insensible  ? 

218.  By  the  variation  of  the  relations  of  the  beings 
which  compose  the  corporeal  universe,  the  sensible  might 
become  insensible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
insensible  beings  which  by  a  different  arrangement  might 
be  made  sensible.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have  something 
besides  idle  conjectures  on  this  matter :  facts  speak ;  in  pro- 
portion as  the  field  of  experience  is  expanded,  new  phen- 
omena are  discovered ;  thus  magnetic  attraction,  electricity, 
and  galvanism,  have  been  added  to  experimental  science. 
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In  these  piienomena  there  are  agents  at  work  Avhicli  are 
not  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  why  may  they  not  be  dis- 
posed in  such  way  as  to  be  perceived  hke  other  bodies  ? 
Where  is  the  limit  of  these  agents  ?  We  know  not ;  but 
reasoning  from  analogy  we  may  believe  that  there  are 
many  others  whose  existence  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  perfection  of  a  sensitive  organ  by  means  of  instru- 
ments, is  an  arrangement  by  which  we  vary  the  ordinary 
system  of  the  relations  of  our  body  to  those  around  us. 
This  perfectibility  is  indefinite,  and  the  farther  we  advance, 
the  greater  do  we  find  its  extension.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, that  in  the  universe  there  are  many  beings  which  are 
imperceptible  to  our  senses,  but  which  a  modification  of 
our  organs,  or  a  change  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  would 
render  sensible.  What  a  vast  field  of  bold  conjectures  and 
sublime  meditations ! 


CHAPTEE    XXXI. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    A    GREATER    SPHERE    IX    ACTIVE    SENSIBILITY. 

219.  Having  treated  of  passive  sensibility  in  the  order 
of  possibles,  a  similar  question  naturally  arises  with  respect 
to  the  active  sensibility  of  beings  subject  to  different  condi- 
tions from  those  of  our  soul  while  united  to  the  body. 

I  speak  only  of  possibility,  for,  limited  to  what  expe- 
rience teaches  us,  we  know  not  what  may  be  in  the  sphere 
of  beings  with  which  we  have  no  communication.  What- 
ever we  know  of  them  is  by  divine  revelation ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  revelation  is  not  to  teach  us  philosophy,  but  virtue. 

220.  To  examine  how  far  active  sensibility  is  possible  in 
an  order  different  from  that  of  our  experience,  not  only  raises 
curious  and  interesting  questions,  but  it  also  gives  an  op- 
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jjortunitj  to  explain  by  new  reflections,  the  nature  of  this 
phenomenon  in  its  relations  to  bodily  organization.  There 
is  a  special  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  investigate  this 
question.  It  consists  in  the  interest  inspired  by  every  thing 
which  relates  to  a  state  of  existence  into  which  we  must 
soon  enter.  Short  are  the  moments  allotted  to  man  to 
dwell  in  this  world.  We  all  hasten  with  astonishing 
rapidity  to  the  final  instant  when  the  fragile  organiza- 
tion which  envelops  our  mortal  spirit  shall  dissolve,  and 
crumble  into  dust, — when  the  being  which  feels,  thinks, 
and  wills  within  us,  shall  pass  to  a  new  state,  and  be  se- 
parated from  the  bodily  organization.  What  will  then  be 
its  faculties  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  be  in- 
different to ;  for  it  concerns  us,  and  the  state  of  our  future 
existence. 

221.  If  we  are  asked  whether  a  pure  spirit  is  capable  of 
sensible  perception,  we  must  answer  negatively ;  because 
we  are  treating  of  active  sensibility,  which  is  not  possible 
without  the  mediation  of  a  body.  I  believe  that  some  ex- 
planation of  the  question  may  be  given.  But  we  must 
first  of  all  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Some- 
times we  understand  by  a  pure  spirit,  one  which  is  not 
united  to  a  body  ;  but,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  term  is 
confined  to  a  spirit  which  neither  is  united  to  a  body,  nor 
destined  to  this  union.  Thus  the  human  soul  is  a  spirit, 
but  not  a  pure  spirit ;  for  it  is  either  actually  united  to  a 
body  or  is  destined  to  this  union. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  as  we  are  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  sphere  of  possibility,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  acceptations  of  the  term ;  for,  if  it  is  not 
essentially  repugnant  to  the  soul  when  separated  from  the 
body,  to  have  sensible  intuition,  it  will  not  be  so  to  other 
spirits.     The  parity  is  not  certain ;  still,  for  the  present, 
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wLen  speaking  of  pure  spirits  in  general,  I  shall  include 
souls  separated  from  bodies. 

222.  What  do  we  understand  by  sensing?  This  word 
may  mean  two  things.  It  may  mean  the  receiving  of  an 
impression  by  means  of  bodily  organs;  or  it  may  mean 
simply  the  experiencing  of  the  impression,  independently 
of  the  bodily  organ.  For  example :  I  see  an  object.  Here 
is  the  affection  called  seeing^  and  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  object  transmits  light  to  the  retina,  and  a  certain  im- 
pression to  the  brain.  These  are  two  very  different  things ; 
the  first  is  a  fact  of  my  mind ;  the  second  a  modification  of 
my  body. 

223.  If  by  sensing  is  meant  the  receiving  of  the  impres- 
sion of  a  bodily  organ,  it  is  clear  that  a  spirit  which  has  no 
body  cannot  sense ;  but  if  by  it  is  meant  only  the  subjec- 
tive affection  abstracted  from  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
produced  or  communicated,  then  the  question  is  different, 
and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  bodies  cannot  affect 
its  answer  either  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

224.  The  question  then  becomes  this :  Can  a  pure  spirit 
have  the  various  affections  and  representations  which  we 
call  sensible? 

Simplicity  is  not  opposed  to  the  sensitive  faculty.  Our 
soul  senses,  and  still  it  is  simple.  The  body  aids  it  in  the 
exercise  of  the  sensitive  faculties ;  but  this  aid  is  instru- 
mental, not,  however,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soul  senses 
hy  the  hody^  as  an  action  is  performed  by  means  of  the  in- 
strument. That  which  senses  is  the  soul  itself,  and  the  in- 
strumental action  of  the  body  consists  in  providing  certain 
conditions  from  which  sensation  follows,  by  a  physical  or 
occasional  influx.  Therefore,  the  simplicity  of  a  pure 
spirit  is  no  argument  against  the  sensitive  faculties.  Such 
an  argument  would  prove  too  much ;  consequently,  it 
proves  nothing. 
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225.  Hence  there  would  be  no  intrinsical  repugnance  in 
God  communicating  to  a  pure  spirit  sensitive  faculties; 
whether  representative  like  those  which  place  us  in  rela- 
tion with  the  corporeal  world,  or  purely  subjective,  like 
those  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

226.  Although  in  the  present  order  these  functions  de- 
pend on  certain  conditions  to  which  bodies  are  subject, 
considered  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  soul,  they  have  no  essential  relation  to  the 
corporeal  world.  It  would  therefore  seem  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy  to  say,  that  the  soul  separ- 
ated from  the  body  could  not  experience  affections  similar 
to  those  it  has  in  this  life.  If  this  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
soul  in  its  separate  existence,  why  should  it  be  so  to  other 
spirits  ? 

The  sensitive  faculties  are  a  sort  of  inferior  order  of  per- 
ception. We  see  them  in  beings  united  to  bodies,  but  they 
are  not  exercised  immediately  by  a  bodily  organ.  So  far 
from  contradicting  simplicity,  they  require  it ;  and  therefore 
we  have  seen*  that  matter  is  incapable  of  sensation.  Many 
grave  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  the  causality  of 
bodies  with  respect  to  sensations,  is  only  occasional.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  a 
composite  being  can  produce  affections  of  any  kind  in  a 
simple  being.  Instead  of  a  repugnance  between  simplicity 
and  the  sensitive  faculties,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  ne- 
cessary connection.     Ko  composite  being  can  be  sensitive, 

227.  Perhaps  it  may  now  be  thought  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  sensation  indepen- 
dently of  the  bodily  organs ;  and  that  to  hold  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  that  God  can  not  produce 
immediately  that  which  he  produces  by  means  of  second 
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causes.  The  observations  wliicli  we  have  made  may  seem 
to  have  exhausted  the  matter,  but  if  we  reflect  on  it,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  scarce  entered  on  it. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  examining  the  pos- 
sibility of  sensitive  faculties,  in  relation  to  one  attribute 
only,  that  of  simplicity.  This  greatly  limits  the  question, 
as  it  leaves  it  to  be  solved  under  one  aspect  only.  Sim- 
plicity is  a  negative  property.  When  we  say  that  any 
thing  is  simple,  we  deny  that  it  has  parts,  but  we  afS.rm 
none  of  its  properties ;  we  say  what  it  is  not,  not  what  it 
is.  Therefore,  in  maintaining  that  sensitive  faculties  are 
not  repugnant  to  a  pure  spirit,  we  ought  to  restrict  the 
proposition  ;  we  should  express  our  meaning  more  exactly, 
if  instead  of  saying  "  sensitive  faculties  are  not  repugnant 
to  a  pure  spirit,"  we  should  say,  "sensitive  faculties  are 
not  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  a  pure  spirit." 

228.  This  last  observation  seems  to  me  to  present  the 
question  in  its  true  point  of  view.  Any  other  expression 
of  it  seems  only  to  confuse  ideas  and  raise  problems  which 
we  have  not  suflB.cient  data  to  solve.  In  fact,  how  do  we 
know  but  what  the  repugnance  Avhich  does  not  exist  be- 
tween sensibility  and  simplicity,  may  exist  between  sensi- 
bility and  some  attribute  which  we  know  nothing  about? 
This  argument  is  not  valid  for  the  human  soul,  because  we 
already  know  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  sensing ;  but  it  is 
valid  for  other  spirits,  whose  essence  is  unknown  to  us,  and 
the  character  of  whose  perceptive  faculties  experience  has 
not  discovered  to  us. 

229.  One  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  sensitive  perception 
is  the  reference  to  individual  objects,  not  in  what  concerns 
their  essence,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  the  variations  of  which  do  not  affect  their  in- 
ternal nature.  Extension  itself,  which  both  instinct  and 
reflection  teach  us  to  regard  as  objective,  is  rather  a  result 
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of  the  relations  of  tlie  beings  whidi  form  the  composite  ex- 
tended object,  than  those  beings  themselves.  The  sensitive 
faculties  are  the  lowest  grade  in  the  order  of  perception. 
Their  sole  function  is  to  make  known  to  their  possessor  a 
certain  arrangement  of  external  objects,  but  they  teach  him 
nothing  concerning  the  nature  of  those  objects.  Pure  spirits 
are  a  grade  higher  in  the  scale  of  perceptive  beings,  and 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  intelligence  is,  that  it  penetrates 
to  the  inward  nature  of  things.  Therefore  it  might  easily 
happen  that  the  sensible  faculties  are  repugnant  to  intelli- 
gences of  a  higher  order  than  ours,  not  by  reason  of  their 
simplicity,  but  on  account  of  the  different  manner  of  their 
perception. 

230.  Eeasoning  by  analogy  from  what  takes  place  within 
ourselves,  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion.  Sensible  repre- 
sentations are  often  powerful  auxiliaries  to  purely  intel- 
lectual perception;  but  they  just  as  often  embarrass  and 
confuse  it.  In  meditating  on  very  abstract  matters  sensible 
representations  are  a  hinderance  to  the  understanding,  from 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  free  ourselves.  Every  one  has 
experienced  this  to  be  so.  They  are  like  shadows  which 
come  between  the  eye  of  the  intellect  and  the  object:  the 
necessity  of  continually  removing  them  delays  and  weakens 
our  perception.  Thus,  we  propose,  for  example,  to  think 
of  causality.  No  sensible  representation  should  find  place 
in  tliis  idea  in  the  abstract,  yet  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  the 
I'epresentation  haunts  us.  At  one  time  it  is  the  word  caus- 
ality, written  or  spoken ;  at  another,  the  image  of  a  man 
doing  something,  or  of  any  other  agent.  The  sensible  re- 
presentation is  always  in  our  way,  and  we  cannot  free  our- 
selves from  its  presence.  The  understanding  is  forced  to 
repeat  continually  to  itself,  "  This  is  not  the  idea  of  caus- 
ality ;  it  is  only  an  image,  a  comparison,  an  expression ;" 
in  order  to  defend  itself  against  illusions,  Avhich  would 
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make  it  confound  the  particular  with  the  universal,  the 
contingent  with  the  necessar}^,  the  phenomenal  with  the 
real. 

231.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that  a  repugnance  of 
sensitive  faculties  to  the  nature  of  a  pure  spirit,  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  character  of  its  intelligence,  which  by  reason 
of  its  perfection  rejects  the  duality  of  perception  which 
exists  in  us.  The  object  of  the  understanding  is  the  essence 
of  the  thing  understood,  quidditas,  as  the  scholastics  called 
it.  Sensible  representations  tell  us  nothing  of  this  essence. 
They  offer  only  one  aspect  of  things,  and  even  this  is 
limited  to  the  perception  of  extension ;  for  as  regards  the 
other  sensations,  they  are  a  subjective  fact  which  instinct 
and  reason  teach  us  to  attribute  to  external  causes,  rather 
than  a  perception  of  the  real  disposition  of  things. 

232.  This  suggests  another  observation  which  supports 
the  conjecture  that  the  elevation  of  intelligence  above  a 
certain  degree  makes  it  incompatible  with  sensitive  facul- 
ties. Sensations  would  tell  us  nothing  even  of  this  aspect 
and  disposition  of  things  if  they  did  not  have  extension  for 
their  basis.  To  what  should  we  reduce  the  corporeal  world 
if  we  supposed  it  unextended?  Since  extension,  as  we 
have  shown,*  although  the  basis  of  some  sensations,  is 
not  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  sensation ;  that 
which  in  the  sensitive  faculties  makes  us  perceive  some- 
thing of  the  reality  of  objects,  is  not  strictly  sensible. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  the  character  of  intellectual  perception  to 
know  the  reality  of  the  object,  the  more  elevated  an  intelli- 
gence is  the  farther  it  will  be  from  sensation,  and  there  may 
be  a  subject  in  which  intellectual  faculties  are  incompatible 
with  sensitive  faculties. 

233.  We  shall  better  understand  the  force  of  this  obser- 
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vation  by  casting  a  glance  at  the  scale  of  beings,  and  noting 
tlie  difference  in  tliem  in  proportion  to  tlieir  perfection. 
The  isolation  of  a  being  is  a  mark  of  its  imperfection.  The 
lowest  idea  of  an  object  is  that  which  we  form  when  we 
conceive  it  absolutely  limited  to  existence,  completely  inert, 
without  either  internal  or  external  activity.  A  stone  has 
existence  and  a  determinate  form ;  it  is  what  it  was  made, 
and  nothing  more ;  it  preserves  the  form  which  was  given 
to  it,  but  it  has  no  activity  to  communicate  with  other 
beings,  no  consciousness  of  what  it  is ;  in  all  its  relations  it 
is  passive ;  it  receives  but  cannot  give. 

234.  In  proportion  as  beings  rise  in  the  scale  of  perfec- 
tion, this  isolation  ceases;  active  properties  are  combined 
With  the  passive ;  such  we  conceive  to  be  the  corporeal 
agents,  which,  although  they  do  not  reach  the  category  of 
living  beings,  take  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  pheno- 
mena in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  In  these  beings  we  find 
besides  what  they  are^  what  they  ca7i  do;  their  relations 
with  other  beings  are  many  and  varied ;  their  existence  is 
not  confined  to  the  circle  of  their  own  existence ;  but  it  ex- 
pands and  is  communicated  in  some  way  to  others. 

235.  In  organized  beings  we  find  a  more  expansive  na- 
ture. Their  life  is  a  continual  expansion.  The  living  being 
extends  in  a  measure  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  for  it  bears  witliin  it  the  germs  of  its  rejjroduction. 
Its  existence  is  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for  others  also.  It 
is  only  an  imperceptible  link  in  the  great  chain  of  nature ; 
but  the  vibrations  of  this  link  a]'e  felt  in  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  the  imiverse. 

236.  Life  is  still  more  extended  when  it  becomes  sensa- 
tion. The  sensitive  being  contains  in  himself,  as  it  were, 
the  universe.  By  the  consciousness  of  its  affections,  it 
places  itself  in  new  relations  with  all  that  acts  upon  it. 
Perception  is  immanent,  that  is  to  say,  it  remains  in  the 
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subject,  but  with  the  subjective  is  combined  the  objective, 
by  which  the  universe  is  reflected  on  a  point.  Being  does 
not  then  exist  in  itself  alone,  it  becomes  in  some  manner 
other  things.  There  is  a  profound  truth  in  the  expression 
of  the  scholastics :  "  That  which  knows  is  the  thing  known." 
There  is  a  certain  order  in  sensations ;  they  are  more  per- 
fect in  proportion  as  they  are  less  subjective ;  the  most 
noble  are  those  which  place  us  in  communication  with  ob- 
jects considered  in  themselves, — those  which  are  not  limited 
to  the  experience  of  what  the  objects  cause  in  us,  but  in- 
clude the  knowledge  of  what  the  objects  are. 

237.  Extension  is  the  basis  of  the  objectiveness  of  sensa- 
tions, but  it  is  not  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of 
sensation.  Although  extension  teaches  us  something  of 
the  reality  of  beings  as  regards  a  certain  arrangement  of 
them  among  themselves,  it  is  not  so  much  the  object  of 
a  sensitive  faculty  as  of  intelligence.  Here  sensation  ceases 
and  science  commences.  Science  is  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  objects  appear.  It  penetrates  to  the  reality ;  the  under- 
standing does  not  stop  with  the  subjective,  but  passes  to 
the  objective,  and  when  it  cannot  reach  the  reality,  it 
wanders  in  the  regions  of  possibility. 

238.  Thus  we  see  that  the  perfection  of  beings  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  expansion.  Accordingly  as  they  are  more 
perfect,  they  go  farther  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and  exer- 
cise a  more  extended  activity.  Hence  the  highest  degree 
of  perception  is  the  least  subjective ;  the  lowest  is  sensation, 
which  is  limited  to  the  experience  of  the  sentient  subject. 
Intelligence  which  is  the  highest  degree,  abstracts  ex- 
perience, and  gives  its  whole  attention  to  reality,  its  proper 
object. 

239.  If  we  could  know  the  intimate  nature  of  pure 
spirits,  perhaps  we  should  find  that  the  sensitive  faculties 
are  altogether  incompatible  v/ith  the  elevation  of  their  in- 
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telligence,  and  that  tlie  analogy  founded  on  the  nature  of 
our  perceptions  has  no  value  Avhen  applied  to  a  more  per- 
fect order  of  intelligence.  However  this  may  be,  we  must 
admit  that  the  question  would  have  been  solved  in  a  very 
incomplete  way,  if  we  had  limited  it  to  the  single  aspect 
of  simplicity.  These  observations  on  the  nature  of  intelli- 
gence ought  to  make  us  very  cautious  in  affirming  to  be 
possible,  what  we  should  perhaps  see  to  be  impossible,  if 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  were  greater. 

240.  So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  intrinsical  pos- 
sibility ;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  reality  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  which  can  only  be  solved  on  data  which  our 
experience  is  unable  to  furnish,  as  we  are  not  in  immediate 
communication  either  with  souls  separated  from  bodies,  or 
with  pure  spirits. 

241.  If  we  wish  to  look  for  an  argument  to  prove  that 
pure  spirits  and  souls  after  they  are  separated  from  bodies, 
have  no  sensitive  faculties,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  end  to  which  these  faculties  are  destined,  bet- 
ter than  by  attempting  to  discover  the  essence  of  things. 
The  body,  to  which  the  soul  is  united  in  this  life,  is  an  or- 
ganization subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  corporeal  uni- 
verse. In  order  that  the  soul  may  rightly  exercise  its  func- 
tions, it  must  be  in  constant  communication  with  its  own 
body  and  the  bodies  around  it ;  it  must  have  sensible  intu- 
ition of  the  relations  of  bodies  ;  it  must  be  notified  by  pain 
of  any  disorder  which  occurs  in  its  body,  and  guided  by  the 
sentiment  of  pleasure  as  by  an  instinct  which,  directed  and 
moderated  by  reason,  may  point  out  to  it  what  is  profitable 
or  necessary.  When  the  soul  is  no  longer  united  to  the 
body,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have  these  affections, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  be  directed  in  its  acts.  As  this 
applies  equally  to  pure  spirits,  we  may  form  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  difference  which  there  must  be  be- 
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tween  the  state  of  our  soul  in  this  life,  and  that  of  spiritual 
beings  which  are  not  united  to  bodies. 

This  argument,  deduced  from  the  final  cause,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  proof;  at  best  it  is  only  a  conjecture:  lor 
we  do  not  know  how  far  the  soul  in  its  separate  existence, 
or  pure  spirits,  may  be  in  relation  with  bodies ;  and  conse- 
quently, we  do  not  know  whether  these  sensible  affections 
would  be  useful  or  necessary  for  ends  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  And  even  supposing  that  neither  the  soul  nor 
pure  spirits  have  any  relations  with  bodies,  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  sensible  affections  would  be  useless  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
it  seems  that  to  take  from  the  soul  its  imagination  and  sen- 
sation, would  be  to  deprive  it  of  two  of  its  most  beautiful 
faculties ;  for  they  not  only  assist  the  understanding,  but 
are  often  a  strong  motive  of  its  acts. 

242.  It  is  diflicult  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  pleasure  or 
j)ain,  without  sensible  affections.  In  the  purely  intellectual 
will,  we  conceive  only  willing  and  not  willing^  acts  of  a 
most  simple  relation,  which  do  not  have  for  us  the  same 
meaning  as  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  affection.  "We  often 
wish  a  thing  in  which  we  experience  pain ;  and  as  often 
find  pleasure  in  what  we  do  not  wish.  Therefore  to  wish 
and  not  to  wish  do  not  imply  pleasure  and  displeasure,  but 
are  independent  of  these  affections  and  may  exist  in  oppo- 
sition to  them. 

243.  It  might  be  said  that  the  cause  of  this  discord  is  in 
the  disagreement  of  the  sensitive  with  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. This  is  true,  but  it  proves  nothing  against  what  I 
have  been  saying.  The  purely  intellectual  will,  in  opposi- 
tion with  the  sensible  affections,  does  not  involve  pleasure 
or  exclude  pain.  The  will  triumphs,  it  is  true,  but  it  does 
so  by  virtue  of  its  freedom.  Its  triumph  is  like  that  of  a 
master  obliged  to  exact  obedience  by  severe  punishment, 
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wlio  experiences  pain  at  tlie  veiy  time  when  lie  is  obtain- 
ing the  execution  of  his  commands.  Who  can  tell,  then, 
whether  the  will,  after  this  life,  will  be  accompanied  by  af- 
fections similar  to  those  which  it  now  has,  but  purified  from 
the  grossness  of  the  body  which  weighs  down  the  soul  ? 
I  see  no  intrinsical  impossibility  in  it.  If  questions  of 
philosophy  could  be  solved  by  sentiment,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  opinion  that  this  fair  and  noble  union 
of  faculties  which  we  call  the  heart,  does  not  go  down  to 
the  grave,  but  flies  with  the  soul  to  the  regions  of  immor- 
tality. 

244.  As  to  the  imagination, — that  mysterious  faculty 
which  not  only  gives  life  to  the  real  world,  but  j)ossesses 
an  inexhaustible  activity  in  creating  new  worlds  of  its  own, 
displaying  before  the  eyes  of  the  soul  rich  and  splendid 
panoramas ;  why  should  it  desert  the  soul  on  its  separation 
from  the  body  ?  Why  may  not  the  harmony  of  nature  be 
perceived  in  a  similar  manner  hereafter  ?  Let  us  not  ad- 
vance opinions  on  secrets  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  let  us  beware  of  setting  bounds  to  the  om- 
nipotence of  God.  Sound  philosophy  should  not  multiply 
opinions  beyond  measure ;  but  neither  shoiild  it  circum- 
scribe within  the  limits  of  human  reason  the  sphere  of 
possibility. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    THE    PENETRATION    OF    BODIES. 

245.  The  more  we  meditate  on  the  corporeal  world,  the 
more  we  discover  the  contingency  of  many  of  its  relations, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  recourse  to  a  higher  cause 
which  has  established  tlir>m.     Even  those  properties  Avhich 
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seem  most  absolute  cease  to  appear  so  wlien  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  reason.  What  more  necessary  than 
impenetrabihty  ?  Yet  from  the  moment  it  is  carefully 
analyzed,  it  becomes  reduced  to  a  fact  of  experience  not 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  which  consequently  may 
exist  or  cease  to  exist  without  any  contradiction. 

246.  Impenetrability  is  that  property  of  bodies  by  which 
two  or  more  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
For  those  Avho  do  not  make  pure  space  a  reality  indepen- 
dent of  bodies  this  definition  has  no  meaning ;  for  if  place 
like  pure  space  is  nothing,  to  speak  of  the  same  place  ab- 
stracted from  bodies,  is  to  speak  of  nothing.  In  that  case, 
impenetrability  can  only  be  a  certain  relation  either  of 
bodies  or  of  ideas. 

247.  Above  all,  we  must  distinguish  the  real  order  from 
the  purely  ideal.  We  may  consider  two  kinds  of  im- 
penetrability ;  physical  impenetrability,  and  geometrical 
impenetrability.  The  physical  is  that  which  we  see  in 
nature ;  the  geometrical  that  which  is  found  in  our  ideas. 
Two  balls  of  metal  cannot  be  in  the  same  place :  this  is 
phj^sical  impenetrability.  The  ideas  of  the  two  balls  pre- 
sent two  extensions  which  mutually  exclude  each  other  in 
the  sensible  representation :  this  is  geometrical  impenetra- 
bility. If  we  imagine  two  balls  which  perfectly  coincide, 
they  are  no  longer  two,  but  only  one ;  and  if  we  imagine 
one  ball  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  other,  we  have  a  new 
figure,  or,  rather,  one  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  other, 
and  is  consequently  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  other,  as  a 
small  ball  inside  of  a  larger  ball.  On  either  supposition 
the  balls  are  regarded  as  penetrating  each  other  in  whole 
or  in  part;  but  by  penetration  is  here  meant  only  that 
there  are  certain  parts  in  one,  considered  as  pure  space, 
which  the  other,  also  considered  as  pure  space,  occupies. 
Geometrical  impenetrability  exists  only  when  the  two  ob- 
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jects  are  supposed  to  be  separated,  and  only  inasmncli  as 
the  J  are  separated ;  in  which  case  impenetrability  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  because  penetration  would  be  to  con- 
found what  is  by  the  supposition  separated,  and  would 
imply  sepai'ation  and  non-separation,  which  are  contra- 
dictory. Therefore,  geometrical  impenetrability  is  no  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  physical  impenetrability  ;  for  the 
former  exists  only  in  case  it  is  presupposed  or  requii-ed 
under  pain  of  contradiction.  The  same  would  occur  in 
reality ;  for  if  we  suppose  two  bodies  separated,  they  can- 
not be  in  the  same  place  whilst  they  are  separated,  with- 
out a  manifest  contradiction.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the 
ideal  teaches  us  nothing  as  to  the  real. 

248.  Can  penetration  exist  in  reality  ?  Can  one  ball  of 
metal,  for  example,  enter  another  ball  of  metal,  as  we  make 
one  geometrical  ball  enter  another  ?  We  are  not  treating 
of  the  regular  order  of  things  which  is  repugnant  to  such 
suppositions,  but  of  the  essence  of  things.  On  tliis  suppo- 
sition, I  maintain  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  making 
bodies  penetrable,  and  that  an  analysis  of  this  matter 
proves  that  the  impenetrability  of  bodies  is  not  essential. 

We  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  place  as  pure  space  is  an 
abstraction.  It  is  therefore  an  entirely  imaginary  supposi- 
tion on  which  we  give  to  ever}^  body  a  certain  extension  to 
fill  a  certain  place,  necessaril}',  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  admit  another  body  into  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  The  }X)sition  of  bodies  in  general 
is  the  sum  of  their  relations ;  the  particular  extension  of 
each  body  is  only  the  sum  of  the  relations  of  its  parts 
among  themselves,  imtil  we  come  by  an  infinite  division  to 
unextended  or  infinitesimal  points. 

The  sum  of  the  relations  of  indivisible  or  infinitesimal 
beings  constitutes  what  we  call  extension  and  space,  and 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  vast  field  of  sensible  represen- 
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tation.  Who  can  assure  us  that  these  relations  are  not 
variable?  Is  our  experience,  perhaps,  the  limit  of  the 
nature  of  things  ?  Evidently  not.  The  universe  was  not 
planned  after  our  experience,  but  our  experience  is  ob- 
tained from  the  universe.  To  say  that  it  contains,  and  can 
contain  only  what  our  experience  sees  in  it,  is  to  make  the 
me  the  type  of  the  universe;  to  afiirm  that  its  laws  are 
derived  from  us,  that  they  are  emanations  from  our  being. 
Foolish  pride  of  an  imperceptible  atom,  which  appears  for 
an  instant  on  the  great  theatre  of  nature,  and  goes  out  like 
a  spark  of  fire ;  foolish  pride  for  a  spirit  which,  despite  its 
great  idea  of  its  own  importance,  feels  that  it  is  unable  to 
withdraw  itself  from  these  laws  and  phenomena,  which  it 
pretends  to  consider  as  its  own  creation ! 


CHAPTEK    XXXIII. 

A    TRIUMPH    OF    RELIGION    IN    THE    FIELD    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

249.  There  are  two  things  in  extended  objects :  multi- 
plicity and  continuity.  The  first  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  extension ;  it  supposes  distinct  parts,  and  that  which  is 
distinct  cannot  be  identical  without  evident  contradiction. 
The  continuity  represented  in  the  sensible  impression  is 
not  essential  to  extension,  because  it  is  only  the  result  of  a 
rmion  of  relations  inseparable  in  the  present  order  of  sen- 
sibility, but  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  order  of  reality. 
Transcendental  philosophy  rising  above  sensible  represen- 
tations, and  leaving  phenomena  to  enter  on  the  contem- 
plation of  beings  in  themselves,  nowhere  discovers  the 
necessity  of  these  relations,  and  is  obliged  to  consider  them 
as  simple  facts  which  might  cease  to  be  without  any  con- 
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tradiction.  In  this  manner  the  correspondence  of  the 
phenomenon  with  the  reahty  is  saved,  and  the  internal 
world  harmonized  with  the  external,  but  the  subjective 
conditions  of  the  former  are  not  all  transferred  to  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  what  is  necessary  for  our  repre- 
sentations, absolutely  necessary  in  itself 

250.  Arrived  at  this  point  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
the  mind  beholds  new  worlds  unfolded  to  its  view.  We  re- 
joice to  say  that  this  discovers  to  us  a  new  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  teaches  us  to  distrust 
that  proud  philosophy  which  finds  a  contradiction  in  every 
thing  which  it  cannot  understand. 

251.  There  is  a  mystery  which  the  Church  celebrates 
with  august  ceremonies,  and  the  Christian  adores  with  faith 
and  with  love.  The  unbeliever  sees  the  holy  Tabernacle, 
and  exclaims,  in  the  pride  of  his  ignorance:  "Here  is  a 
monument  of  superstition ;  here  man  adores  an  absurdity." 

As  the  present  is  a  work  of  philosophy,  not  of  theology, 
I  might  pass  over  without  answering  the  objections  of  infi- 
delity, but  the  occasion  seems  so  well  suited  for  the  solution 
of  some  difficulties  brought  by  light  and  superficial  thinkers, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  them  in  silence.  The  nature  of 
the  work  requires  me  to  be  brief  in  this  discussion,  though 
the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  entirely  omitted ;  the 
more  so,  as  Catholic  writers  on  philosophy  have  given  their 
explanations  on  these  points  in  Avhat  they  considered  the 
most  seasonable  place,  and  most  frequently  when  treating 
of  extension. 

252.  That  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  supernatural 
fact  incomprehensible  to  man,  and  inexplicable  by  human 
words,  is  confessed  by  Catholics  and  acknowledged  b}^  the 
Church.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  a  philosophical  reason 
to  explain  this  secret ;  no  one  was  ever  so  vain  as  to  attempt 
it.     We  can  only  examine  whether  the  mystery  is  absurd 
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and  intrinsically  contradictory ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
be  a  truth  but  an  error,  because  divine  omnipotence  does 
not  extend  to  what  is  absurd.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  fact,  although  beyond  the  laws  of  nature,  is  intrinsically 
possible ;  for  then  it  belongs  to  the  field  of  criticism.  If 
the  incredulous  man  admits  Grod,  he  must  admit  his  omnip- 
otence ;  the  discussion  must  then  be,  not  whether  Grod  can 
perform  this  miracle,  but  whether  he  has  performed  it. 

253.  The  objections  brought  against  the  Eucharist  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following:  a  body  exists  without  the 
conditions  to  which  other  bodies  are  subject ;  it  produces 
none  of  the  sensible  impressions  which  we  receive  from 
other  bodies ;  and  is  in  many  places  at  the  same  time.  To 
answer  these  objections,  let  us  first  determine  our  ideas. 

254.  The  doctrines  explained  in  the  theory  of  sensations 
in  this  volume,  show  how  false  it  is  to  say  that  the  Euchar- 
ist is  impossible.  Under  the  sacred  species  is  a  body  which 
does  not  affect  our  senses ;  here  is  a  miracle,  but  not  an  im- 
possible thing.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  necessary 
relation  between  bodies  and  our  sensibility.  The  connec- 
tion which  now  exists  cannot  be  explained  by  any  intrinsi- 
cal  property  of  spirits  and  bodies ;  we  must,  therefore,  recur ' 
to  a  higher  (?ause  which  freely  established  these  relations. 
The  same  cause  can  suspend  them.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  question  becomes  this:  Can  the  power  of  God 
make  a  body  which  shall  not  produce  the  phenomena  of 
sensibility,  and  suspend  the  laws  which  he  was  free  to 
establish  ?  Thus  presented,  the  question  cannot  bear  two 
answers.  It  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  or  the 
omnipotence  of  God  is  denied. 

255.  Those  who  attempt  to  show  the  impossibility  of  our 
dogma,  must  prove  the  following  propositions : 

I.  Passive  sensibility  is  so  essential  to  bodies  that  they 
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cannot  lose  it  without  destroying  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction. 

II.  The  relations  of  our  organs  objects  are  intrinsically 
immutable, 

III.  The  transmission  of  the  impressions  of  the  organ  to 
the  sensitive  faculties  of  the  soul  is  equally  essential,  and 
can  fail  under  no  supposition. 

If  they  do  not  prove  the  truth  of  these  three  proposi 
tions,  all  the  objections  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sibility fall  to  the  ground.  If  one  only  is  not  proved,  all 
the  objections  are  solved  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  sensibility  may  be  altered  by  three  causes : 

I.  By  the  absence  of  the  dispositions  necessary  to  the 
body,  that  it  may  be  the  object  of  sensibility. 

II.  By  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  relations  between 
our  organs  and  the  body. 

III.  By  the  failure  of  the  transmission  of  the  impressions 
of  the  organ  to  the  sensitive  faculties. 

Consequently,  if  one  of  the  first  propositions  is  false,  the 
doubter  is  reduced  to  silence. 

256.  Whoever  should  attempt  to  prove  these  three  pro- 
positions, not  only  would  fail,  but  the  attempt  would  prove 
his  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  sensibility,  and  that  his 
philosophy  on  this  point  is  the  notions  of  the  vulgar.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
acquired  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  philosophy  to  see  that 
such  an  attempt  would  suppose  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  I  need  not  insist  on 
this  point ;  for  I  have  treated  these  questions  at  length  in 
the  last  two  books  of  this  volume. 

257.  The  solution  there  given  ought  to  suf&ce  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  objection  founded  on  the  particular  state 
of  a  body  without  the  conditions  of  extension  which  we' 
find  in   others.     From  the  moment  that  we  suppose  the 
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correspondence  of  a  body  with,  our  senses  to  be  suspended, 
as  these  are  the  only  means  by  whicli  we  are  informed  of 
what  passes  in  the  external  world,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
affirm  that  there  is  any  absurdity  in  that  of  which  we  have 
no  experience.  We  perceive  extension  only  by  sensation, 
therefore  we  can  say  nothing  in  relation  to  the  extension  of 
an  object  of  which  we  have  no  sensation.  But  although, 
this  answer  should  cut  short  all  objections,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine myself  to  this  alone. 

258.  What  is  extension  ?  In  reality  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
relations  of  the  beings  whicli  compose  the  extended  object. 
These  relations,  as  I  have  proved,  are  not  intrinsically  ne- 
cessary :  therefore  God  can  alter  them.  Thus  this  question 
comes  to  the  same  point  as  the  preceding :  can  the  power 
of  Grod  suspend,  alter,  or  entirely  take  away  relations  which 
are  not  intrinsically  necessary?  Evidently  it  can.  The 
difficulty  then  is  not  as  to  what  could  have  been,  but  as  to 
what  is.  Again  we  find  ourselves  out  of  the  field  of  phil- 
osophy in  that  of  facts,  or  the  examination  of  the  motives 
of  credibility. 

259.  The  other  objection  founded  on  the  impossibility  of 
body  being  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  thougli  in 
appearance  more  difficult,  amounts  to  the  same  as  the 
former.  To  be  in  a  place,  as  we  now  understand  it,  is  to 
have  a  particular  extension,  with  the  ordinary  form  and  re- 
lations Avith  respect  to  tlie  extension  of  otber  bodies.  If  we 
suppose  a  body  with,  extension  subject  to  other  conditions, 
without  the  ordinary  relation  to  the  extension  of  other 
bodies,  we  destroy  the  supposition  on  which  we  base  the 
impossibility  of  a  body  being  at  the  same  time  in  several 
places.  Therefore,  as  we  have  proved  that  the  omnipotence 
of  God  can  alter  and  even  take  away  these  relations,  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  admitting  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
sults which  proceed  from  these  relations. 
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260.  This  is  wli}''  the  distinction  of  the  scholastics  be- 
tween two  classes  of  extension :  in  ordine  ad  se,  et  m  ordine 
ad  locum^  or  quantitative  and  sacramental  extension,  though 
to  the  eyes  of  a  superficial  philosophy  it  might  appear  to 
be  an  empty  subtlety,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  difficulty,  is  nevertheless  a  profound  observation,  con- 
firmed by  the  analysis  of  the  reality  and  the  phenomenon 
in  the  sensible  order.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that 
when  this  distinction  Avas  made  in  the  schools,  they  under- 
stood perfectly  all  the  truth  and  philosophical  nicety  which 
it  involves ;  nor  that  the  distinction  was  always  accom- 
panied by  the  critical  analysis  which  belongs  to  it.  At 
present  I  abstract  the  merit  of  the  men  and  regard  only 
the  thing.  The  less  philosophical  intelligence  we  sup- 
pose in  those  who  used  the  distinction,  the  more  admirable 
appears  that  religion  which  inspires  its  defenders  with  fruit- 
ful thoughts  which  the  ages  to  come  might  unfold.  The 
philosophical  schools  disputed  warmly  on  extension,  on 
accidents,  and  on  the  sensitive  faculties :  the  Catholic 
dogma  taught  a  truth  which  was  contrary  to  all  appear- 
ances, it  stimulated  them  to  examine  more  profoundly  the 
distance  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  reality,  the  difference 
between  the  contingent  and  the  necessary ;  the  mystery 
which  the  Church  taught  introduced  into  philosoj)hy  ques- 
tions which  without  it  would  probabl}^  never  have  occurred 
to  man's  understanding. 

261.  Bacon  expressed  a  profound  truth  when  he  said 
that  a  little  philosophy  carried  its  possessor  from  religion, 
and  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  leads  him  to  it.  A  careful 
study  of  the  objections  brought  against  Christianity,  lays 
bare  a  truth  confirmed  by  the  history  of  eighteen  centuries ; 
the  most  weighty  objections  against  Catholicity,  instead  of 
proving  any  thing  against  it,  involve  a  proof  which  con- 
firms it.     The  secret  for  discovering  this  proof,  is  to  go  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  objection,  and  examine  it  "under  all  its 
aspects.  Original  sin  is  a  mystery,  but  it  explains  the 
whole  world ;  the  Incarnation  is  a  mystery,  but  it  explains 
the  traditions  of  the  human  race;  faith  is  full  of  mysteries, 
but  it  satisfies  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  reason  ;  the 
history  of  the  creation  is  a  mystery,  but  this  mystery  clears 
up  chaos,  throws  light  on  the  world,  and  is  the  key  to  the 
history  of  mankind ;  all  Christianity  is  a  collection  of  mys- 
teries, but  these  mysteries  are  connected  by  a  secret  union 
with  all  that  is  profound,  grand,  sublime,  or  beautiful  in 
heaven  or  earth ;  they  are  connected  with  the  individual, 
with  the  family,  with  society,  with  God,  with  the  under- 
standing, with  the  heart,  with  languages,  sciences,  and  art. 
The  investigator  who  rejects  religion  and  even  seeks  means 
to  oppose  it,  finds  it  at  the  entrance  as  at  the  outlet  of  the 
mysterious  ways  of  life ;  at  the  cradle  of  the  infant  as  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tomb ;  in  time  as  in  eternity ;  explaining 
every  thing  by  a  word  ;  listening  unmoved  to  the  wander- 
ings of  ignorance  and  the  sarcasms  of  unbelief,  patiently 
awaiting  till  the  course  of  ages  shall  acknowledge  its  truth, 
which  existed  before  all  ages. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIV. 

CONCLUSION    AND    SUMMING-    UP. 

262.  Before  passing  to  another  subject,  let  us  fix  oui 
attention  for  a  few  moments  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
idea  of  extension.  We  shall  thus  collect  the  fruit  of  the 
preceding  investigations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  those 
which  follow. 

The  scientific  fruitfulness  of  this  idea  to  our  mind  proves 
21* 
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how  distant  sensible  impressions  are  from  intellectual  per- 
ception. We  cannot  know  whether  this  idea  existed  in 
our  mind  before  the  sensible  impression ;  if  it  did  exist  we 
were  not  conscious  of  it,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  afl&rming 
a  gratuitous  proposition  to  say  that  it  is  an  innate  idea. 
What  we  can  safely  say,  is,  that  there  are  two  distinct 
orders  of  internal  phenomena,  that  sensation  could  not 
have  produced  the  idea,  that  this  idea  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  external  impression,  or  even  the  internal 
sensitive  intuition,  and  that  if  it  did  not  already  exist  in 
the  mind,  it  was  not  produced  by  sensation  as  an  effect  is 
produced  by  its  cause. 

263.  Here  we  make  an  important  transition  from  the 
order  of  sensations,  to  the  order  of  ideas,  and  discover  in 
our  mind  a  new  class  of  facts.  It  matters  little  whether 
these  facts  exist  before  the  impression,  or  result  from  its 
presence.  In  the  first  case,  we  see  in  the  mind  a  deposit 
of  germs  which  need  only  the  warmth  of  life  in  order  to  be 
developed ;  in  the  second,  we  find  in  the  mind  a  fertility 
which  produces  these  germs.  In  either  case  we  find  a  being 
of  a  privileged  nature,  a  sublime  being  which  by  a  single 
leap  rises  above  the  region  of  matter,  and  awakened  by  the 
external  impression,  arises  to  a  new  life  which  this  world 
cannot  contain. 

264.  In  this  sense  there  are  innate  ideas;  ideas  which 
sensation  could  not  have  produced.  In  this  sense  all  gen- 
eral and  necessary  ideas  are  innate ;  for  sensation  could  not 
produce  them.  Sensation  is  never  any  thing  more  than  a 
phenomenon,  a  particular  and  contingent  fact,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  producing  general  ideas,  or  the  ideas 
of  the  necessary  relations  of  being.  Sight,  or  the  imagin- 
ary representation  of  a  triangle,  is  a  contingent  phenomenon 
which  tells  us  nothing  of  the  necessary  relations  of  the  sides 
and  angles  to  each  other.     In  order  to  perceive  these  rela- 
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tions,  this  necessity,  something  else  is  required.  This 
something  else,  call  it  innate  ideas,  force,  fecundity,  or 
activity  of  the  mind,  or  any  thing  you  please,  exists,  and 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  sensation,  but  belongs  to 
a  higher  order  distinct  from  sensible  phenomena. 

265.  After  such  long  investigations  of  the  phenomena 
of  sensation,  we  at  last  find  an  idea ;  it  is  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion, the  foundation  of  all  the  mathematical  sciences  and  of 
their  application  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  human  mind,  in  all  its  relations  with  the  material 
world,  seems  to  have  one  great  idea,  that  of  extension, 
which,  modified  in  infinite  ways,  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
sciences  which  relate  to  matter.  The  whole  material  world 
rests  on  this  idea,  and  all  knowledge  of  material  objects 
proceeds  from  it.  It  is  a  pure  idea  in  its  necessary  relations 
and  in  its  necessary  branches.  It  is  a  light  given  to  the 
lord  of  creation  that  he  may  know  and  admire  the  prodigies 
of  nature. 

266.  We  find  the  same  wonderful  simplicity  amidst  so 
complicated  a  multiplicity  in  another  order  of  ideas.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  whole  edifice  of  the  sciences  and  all 
human  knowledge  are  founded  on  a  small  number  of  ideas, 
perhaps  on  two  alone.  These  ideas  are  not  sensible  repre- 
sentations, they  are  the  objects  of  pure  intuitions ;  they  can- 
not be  decomposed,  but  they  may  be  applied  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  things ;  they  are  not  explained  by  words,  as  a 
union  including  various  conceptions ;  by  them  a  mind  acts 
on  another  mind,  not  to  teach  it  any  thing,  but  to  make  it 
concentrate  its  activity  in  order  to  note  what  it  contains 
within  itself,  and  learn,  in  a  certain  measure,  what  it  already 
knows. 

Try  to  explain  extension,  the  idea  by  which  we  perceive 
this  order  which  we  cannot  express  in  words,  but  on  which 
we  found  sensible  experience  and  geometrical  science,  a.nd, 
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you  can  find  no  expression.  Will  you  define  it  to  be 
"jDarts  outside  of  parts?"  But  what  are  parts^  and  what 
does  outside  mean,  if  you  have  not  the  idea  of  extension  ? 
Take  any  extended  thing,  make  your  mind  concentrate 
itself  and  exercise  its  activity  in  generalization.  Is  this 
triangle  a  quadrilateral  ?  No.  Are  they  both  extended  ? 
Yes.  Is  this  surface  a  solid?  No.  Are  they  both  ex- 
tended? Yes.  Are  all  triangles  different  from  quadrila- 
terals ?  Yes.  Have  all  surfaces  and  solids  extension  ? 
Yes.  How  do  you  pass  from  one  fact  to  all  the  facts  of 
the  same  kind,  from  the  contingent  to  the  necessary  ?  Have 
you  explained  what  extension  is  ?  No.  Have  you  shown 
what  there  is  common  to  all  these  dijfferent  things?  No. 
All  that  you  have  done  then  is  to  arouse  the  activity  of 
your  mind,  and  to  make  it  chrect  its  attention  to  the  general 
idea  of  extension,  and  the  mind  appHes  this  idea  to  various 
things  which  are  different,  yet  have  something  in  common, 
it  applies  the  different  modifications  of  this  idea  to  various 
things  which  have  something  in  common,  and  finds  them 
different.  You  have  not  taught  the  truths  of  geometry  to 
the  mind,  but  have  awakened  them  in  it,  whether  they 
alreadj'  existed  in  it,  or  the  mind  had  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing them. 

267.  Let  us  now  collect  the  result  of  the  investigations 
we  have  made.  I  do  not  give  an  equal  value  to  all  the 
propositions  which  follow.  I  have  explained  my  opinion 
of  each  in  its  proper  place,  but  I  consider  it  well  to  sum 
them  all  up  here  in  order  to  assist  the  understanding  and 
help  the  memory. 

I.  There  is  immediate  certainty  of  our  relations  with 
beings  distinct  from  us. 

II.  There  is  certainty  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world. 

III.  The  external  world  in  relation  to  us,  is  only  an 
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extended  being  wliicli  affects  us,  and  is  subject  to  constant 
laws  whicb  we  may  determine. 

IV.  "We  have  tlie  idea  of  extension. 

V.  The  idea  of  extension  is  excited  by  sensations,  but  it 
is  not  confounded  with  them. 

VI.  The  idea  of  extension  is  the  basis  of  all  our  cogni- 
tions of  bodies. 

VII.  The  idea  of  extension  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  imaginary  representation  of  extension. 

VIII.  An  extended  space  which  is  nothing  real,  is  an 
absurdity. 

IX.  Space  is  nothing  real  distinguished  from  the  exten- 
sion of  bodies. 

X.  Where  there  are  no  bodies,  there  are  no  distances. 

XI.  Motion  is  the  change  of  the  positions  of  bodies 
among  themselves. 

XII.  There  is  not  and  cannot  be  vacuum  of  any  kind. 

XIII.  The  idea  of  space  is  the  idea  of  extension  in  the 
abstract. 

XIV.  The  imagination  of  an  unlimited  space  is  only  an 
attempt  of  the  imagination  to  follow  the  understanding  in 
the  abstraction  of  extension.  It  also  arises  from  our  habit 
of  seeing  through  transparent  mediums,  and  moving  in 
fluids  whose  resistance  is  not  perceptible. 

XV.  As  all  that  we  know  of  bodies  is,  that  they  are 
extended  and  affect  us,  whatever  has  these  two  conditions 
is  to  us  a  body. 

XVI.  But  as  we  do  not  know  the  essence  of  bodies,  we 
do  not  know  whether  a  body  can  exist  without  extension. 

XVII.  Neither  do  we  know  what  modifications  the 
extension  of  one  body  may  be  subject  to,  with  respect  to 
others. 

XVIII.  The  elements  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are 
unknown  to  us. 
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XIX.  The  approximation  of  some  bodies  to  others,  and 
the  gravitation  which  results  from  it,  seem  to  be  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  their  present  relations. 

XX.  The  necessity  of  approximation  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  laws  of  motion,  or  their  beginning,  or  their  con- 
tinuation. 

XXI.  The  idea  of  space  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  sensation, 

XXII.  The  idea  of  extension  has  a  real  object! veness. 

XXIII.  The  transition  from  the  subjective  to  the  ob- 
jective in  relation  to  extension  is  a  primitive  fact  of  our 
nature. 

XXIV.  Therefore  bodily  phenomena  have  a  real  exist- 
ence outside  of  us. 

XXY.  Therefore  a  real  certainty,  scientific  as  well  as 
phenomenal,  arises  from  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 

XXVI.  Eeason  justifies  the  instinct  of  nature  when  it 
examines  the  relation  of  subjectiveness  mth  objectiveness 
in  sensations. 

XXVII.  Geometry  considers  extension  in  the  abstract; 
but  with  the  certainty  that  when  the  principle  exists  in  the 
real  order,  the  consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  produced, 
and  that  the  consequences  will  be  more  or  less  exact  in 
proportion  as  the  principle  is  more  or  less  exactly  realized. 

XXVIII.  Notmthstanding  our  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  we  do  not  know  its  essence. 

XXIX.  We  do  not  know  what  this  world  is  when  seen 
by  a  pure  spirit. 

XXX.  Sensible  intuition,  to  which  our  geometry  relates, 
does  not  constitute  the  essence  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
may  be  separated  from  it. 

XXXI.  A  change  in  the  relations  of  corporeal  beings 
among  themselves,  and  with  our  sensitive  faculties,  is  not 
intrinsically  impossible. 


NOTES    TO    BOOK    FIEST. 


ON  CHAPTER  I. 

(1)  We  must  distinguish  between  certainty  and  truth  :  there  are 
intimate  relations  between  them,  yet  they  are  very  different  things. 
Truth  is  the  conformity  of  the  intellect  with  the  object.  Certainty 
is  a  firm  assent  to  a  real  or  apparent  truth. 

Certainty  is  not  truth,  but  it  must  at  least  have  the  illusion  of 
truth.  We  may  be  certain  of  what  is  false,  but  not  unless  we 
believe  it  to  be  true. 

There  is  no  truth  so  long  as  there  is  no  judgment ;  for  without 
judgment  there  is  only  perception,  but  no  comparison  of  the  idea  with 
the  thing  ;  and  without  comparison  there  can  be  neither  conformity 
nor  discrepancy.  If  we  conceive  a  mountain  a  thousand  miles  high, 
we  conceive  a  thing  that  does  not  exist ;  but  we  do  not  err  so  long 
as  we  do  not  assert  the  existence  of  the  mountain.  If  we  affirm  it, 
there  is  opposition  between  our  judgment  and  the  reality  :  this  con- 
stitutes error.  The  object  of  the  intellect  is  truth  ;  therefore,  we  at 
least  require  the  illusion  of  truth  in  order  to  be  certain  :  our  intellect 
is  weak ;  hence  its  certainty  is  liable  to  error.  The  first  is  a  law  of 
the  intellect,  the  second  a  proof  of  its  frailty. 

Philosophy,  or,  rather,  man,  cannot  rest  content  with  appearances, 
but  demands  reality ;  if  any  one  be  convinced  that  he  has  only  the 
appearance,  or  if  he  even  doubt  of  it,  he  loses  his  certainty,  for  it 
admits  appearances  only  on  condition  of  their  being  disguised. 


ON  CHAPTER  H. 

(2)  Even  Pyrrho  did  not  doubt  of  every  thing  as  some  pretend  ; 
he  admitted  sensations  so  far  as  passive,  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
consequences  of  these  impressions,  and  yielded  to  the  necessity  of 
conforming  in  practice  to  what  they  indicated.  No  one  ever  yet 
denied  appearances  :  it  is  reality  that  is  disputed  ;  some  hold  that 
man  must  be  content  with  saying  it  appears;  others  that  he  can  go 
so  far  as  to  say  it  is.     It  is  useful  to  preserve  this  distinction,  as  it 
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prevents  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  con- 
duces to  render  clear  the  question  of  certainty.  Thus  of  the  three 
questions  :  is  there  certainty  1  on  what  is  it  founded  ?  how  is  it  ac- 
quired 1  the  first  is  resolved  alike  by  all  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  fact  of  our  soul  :  by  only  admitting  appearances,  they 
admit  the  certainty  of  them. 


ON  CHAPTER  III. 

(3)  In  order  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the  development  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  other  faculties  of  our  soul,  the  reader  may  refer  to 
what  we  advanced  in  our  work,  entitled  The  Criterion,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  chapters  I.,  II.,  III.,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  XVIII.,  and 
XXII. 

ON  CHAPTER  IV. 

(4)  We  subjoin  the  passages  from  St.  Thomas  on  the  unity  and 
multiplicity  of  ideas,  to  which  we  referred  in  the  text.  We  believe 
the  friends  of  solid  and  profound  metaphysics  will  read  them  with 
great  pleasure. 

"  In  omnibus  enim  substantiis  intellectualibus,  invenitur  virtus  in- 
tellectiva  per  influentiam  divini  luminis.  Quod  quidem  in  primo 
principio  est  unum  et  simplex,  et  quanto  magis  creaturse  iutel- 
lectuales  distant  a  primo  principio,  tanto  magis  dividitur  illud  lumen, 
et  diversificatur,  sicut  accidit  in  lineis  a  centro  egredientibus.  Et 
inde  est  quod  Deus  per  suam  essentiam  omnia  intelligit :  superiores 
autem  intellectualium  substantiarum,  etsi  per  plures  formas  intelli- 
gant,  tamen  intelligunt  per  pauciores  et  magis  universales  et  A'irtu- 
osiores  ad  comprehensioncm  rerum  propter  efficaciam  virtutis  intel- 
lectivse.  quce  est  in  eis.  In  inferioribus  autem  sunt  forma;  plures  et 
minus  universales,  et  minus  efficaces  ad  comprehensionem  rerum,  in 
quantum  deficiunt  a  virtute  inteliectiva  superiorum.  Si  ergo  infe- 
riores  substantise  haberent  formas  in  ilia  universalitate,  in  qua 
habent  superiores,  quia  non  sunt  tantse  efficacise  in  intelligendo,  non 
acciperent  per  eas  perfectam  cognitionem  de  rebus,  sed  in  quadam 
communitate,  et  confusione,  quod  aliqualiter  apparet  in  horainibus. 
Nam  qui  sunt  debilioris  intellectus,  per  universales  conceptiones 
magis  intelligentium,  non  accipiunt  perfectam  cognitionem,  nisi  eis 
singula  in  speciali  explicentur.     (P.  V,  Q.  89%  A.  1°.) 

"  Intellectus  quanto  est  altior  et  perspicacior  tanto  ex  unn  potest 
plura  cognoscere.  Et  quia  intellectus  divinusestaltissimus,  per  unam 
simplicem  essentiam  suam  omnia  cognoscit ;  nee  est  ibi  aliqua  plu- 
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ralitas  formarum  idealium,  nisi  secundum  diversos  respectus  divinae 
essentire  ad  res  cognitas  ;  sed  in  intellectu  create  multiplicatur  se- 
cundum rem  quod  est  unum  secundum  rem  in  mente  diviiia,  ut  non 
possit  omnia  per  unum  cognoscere ;  ita  tamen  quod  quanto  intel- 
lectus  creatus  est  altior,  tanto  pauciores  habet  formas  ad  plura  cog- 
noscenda  efficaces.  Et  hoc  est  q^^od  Dio.  dicit,  12,  coc.  hier.  quod 
superiores  ordines  liabent  scientiam  magis  universalem  in  inferiori- 
bus.  Et  in  lib.  de  causis  dicitur,  quod  intelligentiae  superiores 
habent  formas  magis  universales  ;  hoc  tamen  observato,  quod  in 
infimis  angelis  sunt  formse  adhuc  universales  in  tantum,  quod  per 
unam  formam  possunt  cognoscere  omnia  individua  unius  speciei  : 
ita  quod  ilia  species  sit  propria,  uniuscujvisque  particularium  secun- 
dum diversos  respectus  ejus  ad  particularia,  sicut  essentia  divina 
efficitur  propria  similitude  singulorum  secundum  diversos  respectus  ; 
sed  intellectus  humanus  qui  est  ultimus  in  ordine  substantiarum  in- 
tellectualium  habet  formas  in  tantum  particulatas  quod  non  potest 
per  unam  speciem  nisi  unum  quid  cognoscere.  Et  ideo  similitude 
speciei  existens  in  intellectvi  humane  non  suflicit  ad  cognoscenda 
plura  singularia ;  et  propter  hoc  intellectui  adjuncti  sunt  sensus 
quibus  singularia  accipiat.     (Quodlib.  7,  A.  3.) 

"  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  ex  hoc  sunt  in  rebus  aliqua  superiora, 
quod  sunt  uni  primo,  quod  est  Deus,  prepinquiora  et  similiora.  In 
Dee  autem  tota  plenitvido  intellectualis  cognitionis  continetur  in  uno, 
scilicet  in  essentia  divina,  per  quam  Deus  omnia  cognoscit.  Quae 
quidem  intelligibilis  plentitudo,  in  intelligibiiibus  creaturis  inferiori 
mode  et  minus  simpliciter  invenitur.  Unde  eportet,  quod  ea  quae 
Deus  cognoscit  per  unam,  inferiores  intellectus  cognoscant  per  multa  ; 
et  tanto  amplius  per  plura,  quanto  amplius  intellectus  inferior  fuit. 
Sic  igitur  quanto  angelus  fuerit  superior,  tanto  per  pauciores  species 
universitatem  intelligibilium  apprehendere  poterit,  et  ideo  oportet 
quod  ejus  formee  sint  tmiversaliores,  quasi  ad  plura  se  extendentes 
unaqviseque  eorum.  Et  de  hoc,  exemplum  aliqualiter  in  nobis  per- 
spici  potest :  sunt  enim  quidam,  qui  veritatem  intelligibilem  capere 
non  possunt ;  nisi  eis  particulatim  per  singula  explicatur.  Et  hoc 
quidem  ex  debilitate  intellectus  eorum  contingit.  Alii  rcro  qui  sunt 
fortioris  intellectus,  ex  paucis  multo  capere  possunt."  P.T,  Q.  55% 
A.  3°.) 

ON   CHAPTER  V. 

(5)  Here  is  the  idea  of  Condillac's  man-statue  explained  by  him- 
self:  "  To  gain  this  object  we  imagined  a  statue  internally  organized 
like  oiirselves,  and  animated  with  a  mind  deprived  of  every  sort  of 
ideas.     We  also  supposed  its  exterior  composed  wholly  of  marble,  to 
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allow  it  the  use  of  none  of  its  senses,  and  we  reserved  to  ourselves 
tlie  liberty  to  open  tliem  at  our  pleasure  to  the  different  impressions  of 
which  they  arc  susceptible. 

"  We  thought  we  ought  to  commence  with  smell,  because  of  all  the 
senses  this  is  the  one  which  least  contributes  to  cognitions  of  the 
mind.  Next  we  had  to  examine  the  others,  and  after  having  consid- 
ered them  apart  and  together,  we  saw  the  statue  become  an  animal 
able  to  attend  to  its  own  preservation. 

"  The  principle  that  determines  the  development  of  its  faculties  is 
simple;  even  sensations  contain  it;  for,  all  being  of  necessity  either 
agreeable  or  the  contrary,  the  statue  is  interested  in  enjoying  some 
and  shunning  others.  The  reader  will  now  be  convinced  that  this 
interest  suffices  to  give  occasion  to  the  gradations  of  the  will  and  the 
understanding.  Judgments,  reflection,  desires,  passions,  are  only  sen- 
sations variously  transformed.  This  is  why  it  seemed  to  us  useless 
to  suppose  the  soul  to  have  received  immediately  from  nature  all  the 
sensations  with  which  it  is  endowed.  Nature  lias  given  us  organs 
which  show  us  by  pleasure  or  pain  what  we  ought  to  seek  or  to 
avoid  ;  but  here  she  stops,  and  leaves  to  experience  the  task  of  lead- 
ing us  to  contract  habits,  and  finish  the  work  she  has  commenced. 

"  This  object  is  new,  and  shows  all  the  simplicity  of  the  ways  of 
the  Author  of  nature.  Is  it  not  a  thing  worthy  of  our  admiration 
thus  to  see,  from  man's  sensibility  to  pleasure  or  pain,  spring  up  in 
him  ideas,  desires,  habits,  and  talents  of  various  kinds'?" — Traite  des 
Sensations.     Dessein  cle  Voiivrage. 

What  we  admire  in  Condillac  is  not  his  system,  but  his  candor; 
and  we  wonder  yet  more  that,  for  a  time,  he  should  have  had  nume- 
rous followers  of  his  so  poor  and  superficial  system.  The  author 
proposes  the  difficulty,  that  as  there  is  in  our  soul  nothing  but 
transformed  sensations,  it  is  strange  that  brutes,  which  also  have 
sensations,  should  not  be  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as  man. 
Can  the  reader  imagine  what  profound  reason  the  French  philosopher 
assigned  1  We  doubt  it  very  much.  It  is  a  curious  thought :  "  the 
organ  of  to^ich  is  less  'perfect  in  brutes,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
to  them  an  occasional  cause  of  all  the  operations  which  we  observe  in 
ourselves."  He  did  well  to  adopt  the  motto  :  nee,  tamen  qiiasi  Pythms 
Apollo  ! 

ON   CHAPTER  VL 

(6)  The  works  of  the  scholastics  are  worth  reading  on  these  points. 
Treating  of  the  object  of  science,  they  are  at  once  exact  and  profound. 
It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  any  thing  concerning  the  classification  of 
truths  not  explained  or  indicated  by  them. 
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ON   CHAPTER  VII. 


(7)  Let  us  not  be  thought  to  judge  too  severely  of  the  forms  adopted 
by  the  German  philosophers.  It  is  well  known  how  Madame  de 
Stael  speaks  of  them  ;  but  happily  we  can  cite  in  our  favor  a  more 
competent  judge.  Schclling,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  German  philosophy, 
says  :  "  The  Germans  have  so  long  philosophized  among  themselves, 
as  to  gradually  depart  more  and  more,  in  their  thoughts  and  their 
words,  from  what  is  universally  intelligible ;  and  the  degree  of  de- 
parture therefrom  has  almost  come  at  last  to  be  the  measure  of  philo- 
sophical ability.  Examples  are  not  wanting  to  us.  As  families  which 
separate  from  general  society,  and  live  wholly  among  themselves, 
among  other  repulsive  singularities,  come  to  use  expressions  intelli- 
ligible  only  to  themselves,  so  is  it  with  the  Germans  in  philosophy ; 
and  after  vain  efforts  to  spread  the  Kantian  philosophy  out  of  Germany, 
they  renounced  the  attempt  to  make  themselves  intelligible  to  other 
nations  ;  they  became  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  the  chosen 
people  of  philosophy,  forgetting  that  the  primary  end  of  philosophy, — 
an  end  often  neglected,  but  not  the  less  to  be  sought  for  on  that  ac- 
count,— is  to  gain  universal  consent,  by  making  themselves  universally 
intelligible.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  judge  works  of  thought 
like  exercises  iu  style ;  but  all  philosophy  not  intelligible  to  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  accessible  in  every  language,  cannot,  for  this  reason 
alone,  be  the  universal  and  true  philosophy." — SclielUng''s  Judgment 
of  V.  Cousin,  and  the  state  of  French  and  German  Philosophy  in  gen- 
eral. 1834.  p.  4. 

Schelling  flatters  himself  that  German  philosophy  is  about  to  take  a 
better  course  with  respect  to  clearness,  and  adds  :  "  The  philosophical 
writer  who,  for  tens  of  years  past,  was  unable  to  depart  from  the 
terms  and  forms  of  the  school,  without  loss  of  his  scientific  reputation, 
may  hereafter  emancipate  himself  from  this  restraint.  He  will  seek 
depth  of  thought;  and  an  absolute  incapacity  to  express  himself  with 
clearness,  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  mark  of  talent  and  phil- 
osophical inspiration."  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  passage  ;  we 
would  only  remind  its  author  that :  mutalo  n<wivie,  de  te  fabula  nar- 
ratur. 

ON    CHAPTER  VIH. 

(8)  The  perusal  of  Schelling's  work  on  Ideal  Transcendentalism 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  view  of  this  identity,  which  at  bottom 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  thing  else  than  pantheism  ;  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  we  will  allow  that  Schelling  seems  to  have  modified  his 
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doctrine,  or  to  have  feared  its  consequences,  if  ^Ye  are  to  consider  the 
indications  found  in  his  discoui'se  at  the  opening  of  his  course  of 
philosophy,  at  Berlin,  the  13th  of  November,  1841.  We  there  find 
the  following  passage,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  : 
"  The  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  against  which  philosophy 
contends  are  visible,  and  in  vain  would  we  attempt  to  dissemble 
them.  Never  was  there  a  more  powerful  reaction  against  philosophy 
on  the  part  of  real  and  active  life  than  at  this  present  epoch  ;  and 
this  proves  philosophy  to  have  penetrated  even  to  the  vital  questions 
of  society,  those  concerning  which  no  one  can  rest  indifferent.  So 
long  as  a  philosophy  is  only  in  the  first  stages  of  formation,  taking 
the  first  steps  in  its  march,  no  one  cares  for  it,  except  philosophers 
themselves  ;  other  men  await  the  last  word  of  philosophy,  since  it  is 
important  to  the  general  public  only  in  its  results. 

"  We  confess  that  we  ought  not  to  take  as  the  practical  result  of  a 
solid  and  profoundly  meditated  philosophy  whatever  it  may  please 
any  body  to  designate  as  such  :  were  it  so,  the  world  would  be  sub- 
jected to  doctrines  the  most  repugnant  to  sound  morality,  even  such 
as  sap  its  foundation.  No  !  No  one  judges  of  philosophy  by  the 
practical  conclusions  drawn  by  ignorance  or  presumption.  Moreover, 
lest  deception  on  this  point  be  possible,  the  public  should  reject  a  phil- 
osophy which  has  such  results,  without  examining  or  even  judging  it 
in  its  principles  ;  it  should  say  that  it  cannot  understand  the  depth  of 
these  questions,  or  the  artificial  and  intricate  march  of  the  argu- 
ments ;  but  without  pausing  he-re  it  should  promptly  decide  that  a 
philosophy  leading  to  such  conclusions  cannot  be  true  in  its  princi- 
ples. What  the  Roman  moralist  said  of  the  useful :  niMl  utile  nisi 
quod  Jionextum,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  truth  : 
no  ■philosophy  that  respects  itself  will  allow  that  it  leads  to  irreligion. 
Yet  actual  philosophy  is  in  such  a  state,  that,  however  much  it  pro- 
mises a  religious  result,  no  one  admits  it ;  for  deductions  drawn  from 
it  convert  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  into  a. vain  phantas- 
magory. 

"  As  to  this,  some  of  its  most  faithful  disciples  are  openly  agreed  ; 
be  the  suspicion  well  founded  or  not,  its  existence  suffices,  and  this 
opinion  is  established.  , 

"  But  active  life  in  the  last  result  is  always  right ;  and  so  philosophy 
is  exposed  to  great  risks.  They  who  war  on  one  philosophy  are  not 
far  from  condemning  all  philosophy  ;  they  say  in  their  heart,  there  is 
no  longer  philosophy  in  the  world.  I  myself  am  not  exempt  from 
these  condemnations,  since  it  is  piretended  that  it  is  I,  who  first  gave 
impulse  to  this  philosophy  which  is  at  present  so  ladly  judged  of,  he- 
cause  of  its  religious  results. 
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"  How  shall  I  defend  myself?  Certainly  I  would  never  attack  a 
philosophy  for  its  last  results  ;  but  I  would  judge  it  in  its  first  prin- 
ciples, as  every  philosophical  mind  should.  It  is  moreover  well 
enough  known  that  1  have  shown  myself  little  satisfied  with  the  plii- 
losophy  of  which  I  speak. 

******** 

"  The  moral  and  spiritual  worlds  are  so  divided  that  any  point  of 
union  for  an  instant  should  be  a  motive  of  satisfaction.  Besides 
to  destroy,  is  a  very  sad  thing  when  there  is  nothing  wherewith  to 
replace  the  thing  destroyed.  '  Do  it  better  yourself,'  we  say  to  one 
who  can  do  nothing  but  criticize. 

******** 

"  I  therefore  consecrate  myself  entirely  to  the  mission  with  which 
I  am  charged;  for  you  I  will  live  ;  for  you  I  will  labor  without 
ceasing  while  there  remains  in  me  the  breath  of  life,  and  while  He 
permits  me,  without  whose  permission  not  a  hair  can  fall  fi-om  our 
head,  and  yet  less  a  deeply  felt  word  proceed  from  our  mouth.  He, 
without  whose  inspiration  not  one  lucid  idea  can  shine  on  our  mind, 
nor  one  thought  of  truth  and  liberty  illumine  our  soul." 

This  passage  shows  the  embarrassment  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher's position,  and  the  irreligious  consequences  attached  to  his  doc- 
trines. It  is  consoling  to  see  him  pay  some  homage  to  truth  ;  but  it 
is  afflicting  to  see  him  still  pretend  to  save  its  inconsequence. 

ON    CHAPTER   IX. 

(9)  In  these  latter  days  thei-e  have  not  been  wanting  some  to 
count  the  illustrious  Malebranche  among  the  partisans  of  pantheism. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  M.  Cousin  could  say  ;  "  Malebranche  est 
avec  Spinosa  le  plus  grand  disciple  de  Descartes.  Comme  lui  il  a 
tire  des  principes  de  leur  commun  maitre  les  consequences  que  ce.s 
principes  renfermaient.  Malebranche  est  a  la  lettre  Spinoza  Chre- 
tien." {Fragments  Philosophiqiies.  T.  2""=.  p.  167.  Ed.  S'""\)  We 
repeat  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  one,  who  had  read  ever  so 
little  of  the  great  metaphysician's  works,  should  assert  such  a  para- 
dox. The  slightest  glance  at  his  writings  suffices  to  show  in  them  the 
most  lofty  spiritualism  united  with  profound  respect  for  the  dogma.s  of 
our  most  holy  religion.  When  we  treat  of  the  various  philosophical 
systems  of  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  problem  of  the  universe,  we 
shall  have  other  occasions  to  vindicate  the  wise  and  pious  author  of 
the  Investigation  de  la  Veriti.  Yet  we  were  imwilling  to  pass  by  the 
present  occasion  without  doing  him  the  justice  to  defend  him  from 
imputations,  which  he  would,  were  he  living,  repel  as  intolerable 
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calumnies.  Who  would  have  thought  when  he  wrote  those  works,  on 
every  page  of  which  we  find,  God,  the  mind,  the  Christian  religion, 
eternal  truth,  and  original  sin,  with  frequent  texts  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  St.  Augustine,  that  he  would  ever  be  ranked  with 
Spinoza,  with  the  absurd  epithet  of  Christian  Spinoza  ?  Such  is  at 
times  the  sad  lot  of  great  men,  thus  to  be  held  as  chiefs  of  sects  they 
abhorred.  Malebranche  styled  Spinoza,  Vimpie  cle  nos  jours,  and  M. 
Cousin  dares  call  Malebranche  the  Christian  Spinoza. 


ON    CHAPTER   X. 

(10)  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  to  which  Leibnitz's 
systems  are  subject ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  in  this  great 
man's  mind  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  modern  Germans  had  no  place. 
"  Et  c'est  ainsi,"  he  says,  in  his  Monadologie  (No.  38),  "  que  la  der- 
nierc  raison  des  choses  doit  etre  dans  une  substance  necessaire,  dans 
laquelle  le  detail  des  changmens  ne  soit  qu'eminemment,  comme  dans 
la  source,  et  c'est  ce  que  nous  appelons  Dieu.  Or  cette  substance 
etant  une  raison  suffisante  de  tout  ce  detail,  lequel  est  aussi  lie  par- 
tout,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Dieu,  et  ce  Dieu  sutfit. 

"  On  peut  juger  aussi  que  cette  substance  supreme  qui  est  unique, 
universelle,  et  necessaire,  n'ayant  rien  hors  d'elle  qui  en  soit  inde- 
pendant,  et  etant  une  suite  simple  de  I'etre  possible,  doit  etre  inca- 
pable de  limites  et  contenirtout  autant  de  realite  qu'il  est  possible. 

"  D'ou  il  s'ensuit,  que  Dieu  est  absolument  parfait,  la  perfection 
n'etant  autre  chose,  que  la  grandeur  de  la  realite  positive  prise  pre- 
cisement  en  mettant  a  part  les  limites  ou  bornes  dans  les  choses  qui 
en  ont.  Et  la,  ou  il  n'y  a  point  de  bornes,  c'est-a-dire,  en  Dieu,  la 
perfection  est  absolument  infinie. 

"  II  s'ensuit  aussi  que  les  creatures  ont  leur  perfections  de  I'influ- 
ence  de  Dieu,  mais  qu'elles  ont  leurs  imperfections  de  leur  nature 
propre,  incapable  d'etre  sans  bornes.  Car  c'est  en  cela  qu'elles  sont 
distinguees  de  Dieu. 

"  II  est  vrai  aussi,  qu'en  Dieu  est  non  seulement  la  source  des  ex- 
istences, mais  encore  celle  des  essences,  en  tant  que  reelles,  ou  de  cp 
qu'il  y  a  de  reel  dans  la  possibilite." 

In  his  dissertation  on  the  Platonic  philosophy  he  combats  the  pan- 
theistic tendencies  of  Valentine  Weigel,  in  these  words:  "  Valenti- 
num  Weigelium,  qui  non  tantum  vitam  beatam  peculiari  libero  per 
Deificationem  explicat,  sed  et  passim  mortem  et  quietem  hujusmodi 
commendat,  vellem  cum  aliis  Quietistis  suspicionem  similis  senten- 
liae  non  dedisse.        *         *         *     Spinoza  aliter  eodem  tendebat ;  ei 
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una  substantia  est,  Deus  ;  creaturse  ejus  niodificationes,  ct  figun-e  in 
cera  continue  per  motum  nascentes  et  percuntes.  Ita  ipsi,  pcrinde  ut 
Almerico,  anima  non  superest,  nisi  per  suum  ense  idealein  Deo  ut  ibi 
ab  asterno  fuit. 

"Sed  nihil  in  Platone  animadverto,  unde  coUigam,  animos  pro- 
priam  sibi  substantiam  non  servare  ;  quod  etiam  sane  philosophanti 
extra  controversiam  est,  ncque  intelligi  contraria  potest  sententia,  nisi 
Deum  et  animam  corporea  fingas,  neque  enim  aliter  ex  Deo  aniraas, 
tanquam  particulas  divellas ;  sed  talis  de  Deo  atque  anima  notio, 
aliunde  absurda  est."  (Leibnitz.  Epist.  ad  Hanschiura  de  Pliilos. 
Platon.) 

So  far  was  Leibnitz  from  deeming  the  tendency  to  pantheism  an 
elevated  philosophy,  that,  as  -we  have  just  seen,  he  considered  it  the 
result  of  a  rude  imagination.  It  is  vei-y  remarkable  that  under  an 
historical  as  under  a  metaphysical  aspect  Leibnitz  agrees  with  St. 
Thomas  ;  both  express  the  same  ideas  in  very  similar  words.  The 
holy  doctor  asks  if  the  soul  is  made  from  the  substance  of  God,  and 
there  takes  occasion  to  examine  the  origin  of  the  error,  and  says  : 
"  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  dicere  animam  esse  de  substantia  Dei, 
manifestam  improbabilitatem  continet.  Ut  enim  ex  dictis  patet,  anima 
humana  est  quandoque  intelligens  in  potentia,  et  scientiam  quodam- 
modo  a  rebus  acquirit,  et  habet  diversas  potentias  ;  quae  omnia  alicna 
sunt  a  Dei  natura,  qui  est  actus  purus,  et  nihil  ab  alio  accipiens,  et 
nullam  in  se  diversitatem  habens,  ut  supra  probatum  est. 

"  Sed  hie  error  principium  habuisse  videtur  ex  duabus  positionibus 
autiquorum.  Primi  enim,  qui  naturas  rerum  considcrare  inceperunt, 
imaginationem  transcendere  non  valcntes,  nihil  prseter  corpora  esse 
posuerunt.  Et  ideo  Deum  dicebant  esse  quoddam  corpus,  quod 
aliorum  corporum  judicabant  esse  principium.  Et  quia  animam 
ponebantesse  de  natura  illius  corporis,  quod  dicebant  esse  principium, 
ut  dicitur  in  primo  de  anima,  per  consequens  sequebatur  quod  anima 
esset  de  substantia  Dei.  Juxta  quam  positionem  etiam  Manichsei, 
Deum  esse  quamdam  lucem  corpoream  existimantes,  quandam  par- 
tem illius  lucis  animam  esse  posuerunt  corpori  alligatam.  Secundo 
vero  processum  fuit  ad  hoc  quod  aliqui  aliquid  incorporeum  esse  ap- 
prehenderunt ;  non  tamen  a  corpore  separatum,  sed  corporis  formam. 
Unde  et  Varro  dixit  quod  Deus  est  anima,  mundum  intuitu,  vel  motu 
et  ratione  gubernans  :  ut  Augu.  narrat  7  de  Civit.  Dei.  Sic  igitur 
illius  totalis  animse  partem,  aliqui  posuerunt  animam  hominis  :  sicut 
homo  est  pars  totius  mundi  ;  non  valentcs  intellectu  pertingere  ad 
distinguendos  spiritualium  substantiarum  gradus,  nisi  secundum  dis- 
tjnctiones  corporum.  Hsec  autem  sunt  omnia  impossibilia,  ut  supra 
probatum  est,  unde  manifesto  falsum  est  animam  esse  de  substantia 
Dei.     (P.  r,  Q.  90%  A.  r.) 
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ON  CHAPTER  XI. 

(11)  We  often  find  the  intellect  identified  by  the  scholastics  with 
the  thing  known,  even  when  they  treat  of  created  intellects  ;  but  this 
identity  is  limited  to  the  purely  ideal  order,  and  denotes  only  the  in- 
timate union  of  the  idea  and  the  intellect.  It  is  well  known  what 
importance  they  attached  to  matters  and  forms  ;  and  this  distinction 
is  also  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  intelligence.  Although  the  idea 
was  considered  as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  intellect,  yet,  as  the  in- 
tellect is  perfected  by  it,  and  placed  in  relation  with  the  thing  repre- 
sented, they  said  that  the  intellect  was  the  same  as  the  thing  known. 
We  must  thus  explain  passages  in  St.  Thomas  and  other  scholastics, 
since,  although  their  expressions,  if  considered  in  isolation,  would  be 
inexact,  they  are  not  so,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  meaning  which  they 
attributed  to  them,  and  which  clearly  follows  from  their  funda- 
mental principles.  Thus  St.  Thomas  (Quodlibet.  7  A.  2),  to  prove 
that  the  created  intellect  cannot  know  many  things  at  the  same  time, 
says  : 

"  Sed  quod  intellectus  simul  intelligat  plura  iutelligibilia,  primo  et 
principaliter,  est  impossibile.  Cujus  ratio  est  quia  iyitellectus  secun- 
dum actum  est  omnino,  id  est,  perfecte  res  intellecta:  ut  dicitur  in3  de 
anima.  Quod  quidem  intelligendum  est  non  quod  essentia  intellectus 
fiat  res  intellecta  vel  species  ejus  ;  sed  quia  complete  informatur  per 
speciem  rei  intellectEE,  dum  eam  actu  intelligit.  Unde  intelleclum 
simul  plura  intelligere  primo,  idem  est  ac  si  res  una  simul  esset 
pluta.  In  rebus  enim  materiabilus  videmus  quod  una  res  numero  non 
potest  esse  simul  plura  in  actu,  sed  plura  in  potentia. 

"  Unde  patet  quod  sicut  una  res  materialis  non  potest  esse  simul 
plura  actu,  ita  unus  intellectus  non  potest  simul  plura  intelligere 
primo.  Et  hoc  est  quod  Alga,  dicit,  quod  sicut  unum  corpus  non 
potest  simul  figurari  pluribus  figuris  ;  ita  unus  intellectus  non  potest 
simul  plura  intelligere.  Nee  potest  dici  quod  intellectus  infonnetur 
perfecte  simul  pluribus  speciebus  intelligibilibus,  sicut  unum  corpus 
simul  informatur  figura  et  colore  ;  quia  figura  et  color  non  sunt 
formDB  nnius  generis,  nee  in  eodem  ordine  accipiuntur  quia  non  or- 
dinantur  ad  perficiendum  in  esse  unius  rationis  ;  sed  omnes  formse 
intelligibiles  in  quantum  hujusmodi,  sunt  unius  generis,  et  in  eodem 
ordine  se  habent  ad  intellectum,  in  quantum  perficiunt  intellectum  in 
hoc  quod  est  esse  intellectum  in  actu.  Unde  plures  species  intelligi- 
biles se  habent  sicut  figurse  plures,  vel  plures  colores,  qui  smiul  in 
actu  in  eodem  esse  non  possunt  secundum  idem." 
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By  the  first  passage,  we  see  that  the  meaning  of  identity  of  the  in- 
tellect with  the  thing  known,  is  the  same  as  explained  in  the  beginning 
of  this  note  ;  to  wit,  the  intimate  union  of  the  idea  or  intelligible 
species  with  the  intellect,  as  the  form  with  its  matter, — a  form  which 
perfects  the  intellect,  makes  it  pass  from  potentiality  to  actuality,  and 
places  it  in  relation  with  the  thing  represented. 


ON  CHAPTER  XII. 

(12)  The  doctrine  of  immediate  intelligibility  is  susceptible  of 
still  further  illustration ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  clearly  done  without 
examining  at  length  the  nature  of  ideas,  which  does  not  pertain  to 
our  present  treatise,  we  shall  reserve  it  for  its  proper  place. 


ON  CHAPTER  XIII. 

(13)  Enough,  perhaps,  was  not  said  in  the  text  to  enable  all 
readers  to  form  clear  and  complete  ideas  of  the  representation  of 
causality ;  but  this  doctrine,  as  regards  the  first  intelligence,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  questions  on  the  foundation  of  the  possibility 
even  of  non-existent  things, — questions  which  we  cannot  here  inves- 
tigate without  reversing  the  order  of  subjects. 


ON  CHAPTER  XIV. 

(14)  The  distinction  of  geometrical  and  non-geometrical  orders 
of  ideas  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  ideology.  We  have  given 
this  distinction  in  order  that  the  examination  of  a  truth  fundamental 
among  purely  ideal  truths  might  not  remain  incomplete.  But  its 
explanation  and  foundation  will  be  given  in  our  treatise  on  the 
of  space  and  extension. 


ON  CHAPTER  XV 

(15)  The  word  instinct,  when  applied  to  the  intellect,  is  clearly 
taken  in  a  different  sense  than  it  is  when  applied  to  irrational  ani- 
mals. It  has  here  no  ignoble  meaning ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  use  made  of  it  when  divine  things  are  spoken  of.  One  meaning 
given  it  by  the  dictionary  is,  imptilse,  or  movement  if  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  speitking  of  supernatural  inspirations.^^  The  Latin,  instinalus, 
means  inspiration.     Thus  :  "  Sacro  mens  instincla  furore." 
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ON  CHAPTER  XVI. 

(IG)  The  confusion  of  ideas  upon  this  point  originates  in  that  ten- 
dency to  unity  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  Fourth  Chapter.  We  first 
suppose  there  must  be  one  only  principle,  and  we  ask  what  it  is  ; 
whereas,  before  inquiring  what  it  is,  wc  should  ascertain  if  there  be 
one  only,  as  is  supposed.  "\Vc  have  already  seen  that  Fichte's  system 
rested  on  the  same  supposition.  Thus  the  cause  of  innocent  disputes 
in  the  schools  may  lead  to  more  transcendental  errors. 


ON  CHAPTER  XVH. 

(17)  We  have,  we  think,  faithfully  interpreted  the  thought  of  Des- 
cartes, but  lest  there  should  be  some  doubt  as  to  this,  we  subjoin  a 
notable  passage  from  his  answer  to  the  objections  collected  by  Pere 
Mersenne  from  various  philosophers  and  theologians,  against  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Meditations. 

"  When  we  know  that  we  are  something  that  thinks,  this  first 
notion  is  liiken  from  no  syllogisvis  ;  and  when  any  one  says  :  I  ihinJc, 
therefore  I  am,  or  exist,  he  does  not  infer  his  existence  from  thought, 
as  iy  the  force  of  a  syllogism,  but  as  a  thing  known  by  itself;  he  sees 
it  iy  a  simple  insj>ection  of  the  mind  ;  for  if  he  deduced  it  from  a  syllo- 
gism, he  would  have  to  know  beforehand  this  major  ;  whatever  thinks, 
is,  or  exists.  On  the  contrary,  this  proposition  is  manifested  to  him 
by  his  own  sentiment  that  he  cannot  think  without  existing,  ft  is  a 
property  characteristic  of  our  mind  to  form  general  propositions  from 
the  knowledge  of  particular  propositions."  Descartes  does  not  always 
explain  himself  with  this  clearness  ;  the  objections  of  his  adversaries 
made  him  examine  his  doctrine  more  thoroughly,  and  this  contributed 
to  clear  up  his  ideas. 

ON  CHAPTER  XVHF. 

(18)  To  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  Descartes'  views,  let  us  listen 
1o  his  own  explanation  of  his  system. 

'■  As  Ihe  senses  sometimes  deceive  us,  J  wished  to  supjjose  i\\?ii  noth- 
ing of  what  they  make  us  imagine  appeared  ;  as  there  are  men  who 
are  deceived,  and  make  paralogisms  even  when  reasoning  upon  the 
simplest  matters  of  geometry,  I  judged  myself  as  liable  to  err  as  they 
are,  and  I  rejected  as  false  all  those  reasons  I  had  before  held  to  be 
demonstrations ;  and  also  considering  that  even  the  thoughts  which 
we  have  while  awake  may  come  to  us  while  asleep,  although  no  one 
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of  them  may  be  true,  I  resolved  to  feign  that  all  things  which  had 
entered  my  mind  contained  no  more  truth  than  illusory  dreams.  But 
I  immediately  observed  that,  while  I  wished  to  think  that  every  thinj? 
was  false,  it  was  necessary  for  me,  who  thought  this,  to  be  something  ; 
and,  noting  that  this  truth  :  I  think,  therefore  I  am,  was  so  firm  and 
secure,  that  the  most  extravagant  suppositions  could  not  shake  it,  I 
judged  that  I  might,  without  scruple,  receive  it  as  the  first  truth  of 
philosophy." — Discours  sur  la  Mtthode.     P.  4''''"''- 

We  said  that  the  doubt  of  Descartes  was  a  sxip2)osition,  a  fiction, 
and  these  are  the  very  terms  he  himself  uses.  In  his  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections of  PeT6  Mersenne,  we  find  the  following  confirmatory  extract : 
"  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  observations  upon  my  treat- 
ise on  philosophy,  for  they  show  your  good-will  towards  me,  your  piety 
towards  God,  and  your  zeal  for  the  advance  of  his  glory.  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  you  have  judged  my  arguments  worthy  of  your  criti- 
cism, but  also  that  you  say  nothing,  not  easily  answerable. 

"In  the  first  place,  you  remind  me  that  I  have  rejected  the  ideas  or 
phantasms  of  bodies,  '/wt  truly,  but  only  hy  a  mere  fiction,  in  order 
to  conclude  that  I  am  something  that  thinks,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  believe  it  followed  from  this  that  I  am  only  something  that 
thinks  ;  but  I  have  already  shown,  in  my  Second  Meditation,  that  I 
agreed  with  this,  and  I  said  :  '  But  these  things,  which  I  suppose  not  to 
be,  because  I  do  not  know  them,  may  not  really  be  any  thing  diff"erent 
from  me  who  know  them  ;  of  this  I  can  say  nothing,  I  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do  with  it.'  ******** 

We  here  see  that  Descartes  did  not  deny  his  doubt,  to  be  a  mere 
fiction  ;  he  even  says  that  he  does  nothing  but  apply  a  method,  the 
necessity  of  which  all  philosophers  admit. 

"  I  pray  you,"  he  continues,  "  to  remember  that  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  the  will,  I  have  always  made  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
contemplation  of  truth  and  the  uses  of  life  ;  as  regards  the  latter,  I  am  so 
far  from  thinking  that  we  must  follow  only  things  very  clearly  known, 
that  I  believe  we  must  not  always  consider  even  what  is  most  proba- 
ble, but  that  we  must,  among  things  wholly  unknown  or  uncertain, 
sometimes  choose  one,  and  hold  firmly  to  it,  so  long  as  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  not  doing  so,  just  as  if  we  had  chosen  it  from  evident  and  cer- 
tain motives,  as  I  have  already  explained  in  the  Discours  sur  la 
Mtthode  ;  but  when  we  treat  only  of  the  contemplation  of  truth,  who 
ever  doulted  that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  judgment  upon  things 
that  are  obscure  or  not  distinctly  hnown  .*" 

In  what,  then,  consists  Descartes'  merit?  In  having  applied  a  rule 
known  to  all,  and  employed  by  few,  and  in  so  doing  at  the  very  time 
that  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  were  the  strongest. 
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Descartes  plainly  says  so  ;  his  method  of  doubting  is  not  new,  only 
the  application  of  it  was  wanting ;  for,  as  regards  its  fundamental 
principle.  "  who  ever  doubted  that  ic  was  necessary  to  suspend  the 
judgment  upon  things  that  are  obscure  or  not  distinctly  known"?" 

Understanding  Descartes'  method  in  this  sense,  that  is,  taking  the 
doubt  as  a  supposition,  a  mere  fiction,  it  is  not  opposed  to  sound  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles.  The  profound  philosopher  does  not  seem  to 
disdain  to  set  his  readers  at  rest  upon  this  point ;  he  ingenuously  shows, 
in  commencing  his  investigations,  that  his  religious  belief  was  safe. 
"Finally,  as  before  undertaking  to  rebuild  the  house  wherein  one 
lives,  it  is  not  enough  to  demolish  the  old  one,  and  provide  materials 
and  workmen,  or  to  exercise  one's  self  in  architecture,  and  to  carefully 
trace  the  design  of  the  new  house ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
another  house  in  which  to  live,  while  the  new  one  is  building;  so 
that  my  actions  might  not  be  unresolved,  like  my  judgments,  and  that 
I  might,  in  the  meantime,  live  as  happily  as  possible,  1  made  a  provi- 
sion for  myself;  it  consists  of  three  or  four  maxims.  The  first  is,  to 
observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  my  country,  and  constantly  to  pre- 
serve the  religion  in  which,  iy  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  l)een  instructed 
from  my  infancy.  ******  After  having  as- 
sured myself  of  these  maxims,  and  laid  them  aside  with  the  truths 
of  faith  which  have  always  been  first  in  my  helief  I  judged  that  f 
might  freely  reject  the  rest  of  my  opinions." — Discours  sur  la  Mith- 
ode,  P.  3'=""=- 

ON  CHAPTER  XIX. 

(lU)  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness and  that  of  evidence,  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  proposition  : 
I  think,  therefore  I  am  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Descartes  did 
not  express  himself  with  sufficient  precision  and  exactness.  See,  for 
example,  this  extract :  "  After  this,  I  considered  in  general  what  is 
necessary  for  a  proposition  to  be  true  and  certain  ;  for,  although  I 
had  not  yet  met  such  a  one,  I  nevertheless  thought  I  ought  to  know 
in  what  this  certainty  consisted  ;  and  observing  that  in  the  proposi- 
tion, I  think,  therefore  I  am,  there  is  nothing  to  assure  me  of  its 
truth,  except  the  clear  perception  that  in  order  to  think  I  must  be, 
I  judged  that  I  could  take  it  to  be  a  general  rule  that  things  clearly 
and  distinctly  conceived  are  all  true  ;  only  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  things  we  do  distinctly  conceiA^e." — Discours  sur 
la  Methode.     Partie  4"'. 
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ON  CHAPTER  XX. 

(20)  The  apodicticid  certainty  of  which  Kant  speaks  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  is  the  result  of  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  ideas,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  what  the  schoolmen  called  metaphysical  certainty. 


ON  CHAPTER  XXI. 

(21)  Besides  the  questions  on  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  the 
only  foundation  of  certainty,  there  are  others  as  to  its  scientific 
utility  and  importance.  We  shall,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
idea  of  being  in  general,  examine  these  points  at  length  ;  wherefore 
we  will  now  pass  them  hy. 


ON  CHAPTER  XXII. 

(22)  We  see  by  a  passage  from  the  fourth  part  of  the  Discourse  on 
Method,  by  Descartes,  cited  in  note  xv.,  that  besides  the  principle, 
I  think,  therefore  I  am,  he  admitted  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy 
of  evidence  ;  for,  asking  what  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  proposi- 
tion may  be  true  and  certain,  he  says,  that  having  remarked  that  if 
he  was  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  (I  think,  therefore  I 
am),  he  was  so  only  because  he  saw  it  to  be  so  ;  he  believed  that  he 
could  take  it  to  be  a  general  rule  that  things  known  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly are  all  true.  This  shows  two  principles,  closely  connected, 
although  very  unlike,  to  enter  into  Descartes'  system.  The  first  is 
the  fact  of  consciousness  of  thought ;  the  second  is  the  general  rule 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  criterion  of  evidence. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  here  some  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  not  exact  to  say  that  the 
principle,  I  think,  therefore  I  am,  is  evident :  the  evidence  relates  to 
the  consequence  ;  but  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  evidence  of  the 
act  of  thought,  excepting  consciousness.  Evidence  is  a  criterion, 
but  not  the  only  one. 

ON  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

(23)  What  we  have  said  of  the  second  proposition  of  this  chapter 
is  independent  of  the  mode  in  which  the  soul  and  body  exercise  their 
mutual  influence.  These  questions  belong  elsewhere.  This  in- 
fluence is,  in  every  system,  a  fact  attested  by  experience  ;  and  this  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  what  we  propose  to  establish  here. 
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ON  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

(24)  For  the  better  understanding  of  what  we  have  said  in  this 
chapter  on  evidence,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  chapters  XXVI.  to  XXXI.,  inclusive. 

ON  CHAPTER  XXV. 

(25)  What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  shows  the  truth  of  what 
we  said  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  upon  the  connection  of  the  dif- 
ferent criteria,  and  the  necessity  of  not  confining  one's  self  to  an  ex- 
clusive philosophy.  Consciousness  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  other 
criteria,  as  an  indispensable  fact ;  but  if  we  deny  the  others,  we  also 
deny  consciousness. 

ON  CHAPTERS  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  AND  XXVIH. 

(26)  DuGALD  Stewart  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  (P.  II.,  C.  II.,  Section  3,  ^  2,)  cites  a  passage  from  a  dis- 
sertation printed  at  Berlin  in  1764,  which  does  not  appear  so  unrea- 
sonable as  he  pretends.  We  subjoin  it,  because  the  German  philo- 
sophei-'s  opinion  seems  to  us  the  same  that  we  gave  in  the  text. 

"  Omnes  mathematicorum  propositiones  sunt  identicaj  et  represen- 
tantur  hac  formula,  A=A.  Sunt  veritatcs  identicae,  sub  varia  forma 
expressae,  imo  ipsum  quod  dicitur  contradictionis  principiuin  vario 
modo  enuntiatum  et  involutum ;  si  quidem  omnes  hujus  generis  pro- 
positiones revera  in  eo  continentur.  Secundum  nostrara  autem  intel- 
ligendi  facultatem  ea  est  propositionum  differentia,  quod  qu^edara 
longa  ratiociniorum  serie,  alia  autem  breviore  via,  ad  primum  om- 
nium principiorum  reducantur,  et  in  illud  resolvantur.  Sic.  v.  g. 
propositio  2  +  2  —  4  statim  hue  cedit :  l  +  l-fl  +  l=  1  +  1  +  1  +  1; 
id  est,  idem  est  idem  ;  et,  proprie  loqueudo,  hoc  modo  enuntiari 
debet, — si  contingat  adesse  vel  existere  quatuor  entia,  turn  existuut 
quatuor  entia  ;  nam  de  existentia  non  agunt  geometrse,  sed  ea  hypo- 
thetice  tantum  subintelligitur.  Inde  summa  oritur  certitudo  ratio- 
cinia  perspicienti ;  observat  nempc  idearum  identitatem  ;  et  hsec  est 
evidentia  assensum  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathematicam  aut 
georaetricam  vocamus.  Mathesi  tamen  sua  natura  priva  non  est  et 
propria ;  oritur  etenim  ex  identitatis  perceptione,  quae  locum  habere 
potest,  etiamsi  ideae  non  reprsesentent  extensum." 
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ON  CHAPTERS  XXX  AND  XXXI. 

(27)  We  have  shown  that  Dugald  Stewart  had  perhaps  in  view 
Vico's  doctrine ;  but  without  wishing  to  bring  against  him  the 
charge  he  brought  against  his  master,  Raid,  that  of  resuscitating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuit  Buffier,  we  would,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
judge  with  full  knowledge  of  the  cause,  subjoin  a  remarkable  extract 
from  the  Scotch  philosopher,  which  will  show  coincidence  between 
some  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Neapolitan.  Had  Stewart  read 
Vico,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  complained 
of  the  confusion  with  which  various  ancient  and  modern  authors  have 
explained  this  doctrine. 

"  The  peculiarity  of  that  species  of  evidence  which  is  called  de- 
monstrative, and  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  our  mathematical 
conclusions  from  those  to  which  we  are  led  in  other  branches  of 
science,  is  a  fact  which  must  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every 
person  who  possesses  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
geometry.  And  yet,  I  am  doubtful  if  a  satisfactory  account  has 
hitherto  been  given  of  the  circumstance  in  which  it  arises.  Mr. 
Locke  tells  us,  that '  what  constitutes  a  demonstration  is  intuitive  evi- 
dence of  every  step  ;'  and  I  readily  grant,  that  if  in  a  single  step  such 
evidence  should  fail,  the  other  parts  of  the  demonstration  would  be  of 
no  value.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  me  that  it  is  on  this  consi- 
deration that  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  conclusion  depends, 
not  even  when  we  add  to  it  another  which  is  much  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Reid, — that  'in  demonstrative  evidence  our  first  principles  must 
be  intuitively  certain.'  The  inaccuracy  of  this  remark  I  formerly 
pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  evidence  of  axioms  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion I  also  observed,  that  the  first  principles  of  our  reasonings  in 
mathematics  are  not  axioms,  but  definitions.  It  is  in  this  last  circum- 
stance (I  mean  the  peculiarity  of  reasoning  from  definitions)  that  the 
true  theory  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  to  be  found  ;  and  I  shall 
accordingly  endeavor  to  explain  it  at  considerable  length,  and  to  state 
some  of  the  more  important  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 

"  That  I  may  not,  however,  have  the  appearance  of  claiming,  in  be- 
half of  the  following  discussion,  an  undue  share  of  originality,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the  leading  idea  which  it  contains  has 
been  repeatedly  started,  and  even  to  a  certain  length  prosecuted,  by 
different  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  but  that,  in  all  of  them, 
it  has  been  so  blended  with  collateral  considerations,  although  foreign 
to  the  point  in  question,  as  to  divert  the  attention  both  of  writer  and 
reader,  from  that  single  principle  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem 
hinges.  ******* 
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"It  was  already  remarked,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  part,  that 
whereas,  in  all  other  sciences,  the  propositions  which  we  attempt  to 
establish,  express  facts  real  or  supposed, — in  mathematics,  the  propo- 
sitions which  we  demonstrate  only  assert  a  connection  between  cer- 
tain suppositions  and  certain  consequences.  Our  reasonings,  there- 
fore, in  mathematics,  are  directed  to  an  object  essentially  different 
from  what  we  have  in  view,  in  any  other  employment  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  ; — not  to  ascertain  truths  with  respect  to  actual  exist- 
ences, but  to  trace  the  logical  filiation  of  consequences  which  follow 
from  an  assumed  hypothesis.  If,  from  this  hypothesis,  we  reason  with 
correctness,  nothing,  it  is  manifest,  can  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
evidence  of  the  result ;  as  this  result  only  asserts  a  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  supposition  and  the  conclusion.  In  the  other  sciences, 
admitting  that  every  ambiguity  of  language  were  removed,  and  that 
every  step  of  ovir  deductions  were  rigorously  accurate,  our  conclu- 
sions would  still  be  attended  with  more  or  less  of  uncertainty,  being 
ultimately  founded  on  principles  which  may,  or  may  not,  correspond 
exactly  with  the  fact."  {Elements  of  the  Philosojyhy  of  the  Human 
Mind.    P.  II.,  C.  11.,  S.  3,  ^  1.) 

This  is  exactly  Vico's  doctrine  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the 
degrees  of  evidence  and  certainty  ;  although  he  makes  a  general  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  explain  the  problem  of  intelligence,  what  the  Scotch- 
man only  assigns  as  a  fact  to  show  the  reason  of  mathematical  evi- 
dence. Pere  Buffier  (Trait,  des  prem.  Verites,  P.  I.,  C.  II.)  explains 
the  same  thing  with  great  clearness. 

We  have  said  that,  considering  the  indefatigable  laboriousness 
which  distinguishes  the  Germans,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  had 
read  the  scholastics.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  notice  that  Leibnitz 
urgently  recommends  the  reading  of  them,  and  the  more  modern  Ger- 
mans are  not  likely  to  forget  the  advice  of  so  able  an  author. 

Among  various  passages  of  Leibnitz,  we  select  the  following  ex- 
tract, because  it  seems  to  us  rather  curious:  "Truth  is  more  spread 
than  one  would  believe ;  but  it  is  often  colored,  also  often  covered 
over,  and  even  weakened,  mutilated,  and  corrupted  by  additions  which 
spoil  it,  or  render  it  less  useful.  By  observing  the  traces  of  truth  in 
the  ancients,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  in  all  who  have  preceded 
us,  we  dig  gold  from  dirt,  and  draw  the  diamond  from  its  mine,  light 
from  darkness,  and  this  would  really  be  i^erennis  qucsdam  PhilosopMa. 

"  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  progress  would  be  observable  in 
knowledge.  The  Orientals  have  great  and  beautiful  ideas  of  the 
Divinity ;  the  Greeks  added  reasoning  and  a  form  of  science ;  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  rejected  whatever  was  bad  in  Greek  philoso- 
phy; but  the  scholastics  labored  to  usefully  employ  whatever  wa.s 
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acceptable  in  Pagan  philosophy.  I  have  frequently  said  :  aurum 
latere  in  st-ercore  illo  scholustico  harharlei,  and  I  wish  we  could  find 
some  one  versed  in  the  Irish  and  Spanish  philosophy,  to  cull  from  it 
what  is  good  ;  I  am  sure  he  would  find  his  labor  repaid  by  many  and 
beautiful  truths.  There  was  once  a  Swiss  who  mathematized  schol- 
astically  ;  his  works  are  but  little  known  ;  although,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  them,  I  should  judge  them  to  be  profound  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration."    (Lettre  3'"""  a  M.  Remond  de  Montmort.) 

Thus  speaks  Leibnitz, one  of  the  mo-ft  eminent  men  of  modern  times, 
and  of  whom  Fontenelle  said  :  "  He  led  the  van  in  all  the  sciences." 
See,  then,  if  he  was  wrong  in  recommending  the  study  of  those  authors 
to  all  desirous  of  acquiring  a  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy.  This 
study,  setting  aside  its  intrinsic  utility,  is  of  great  advantage  in  judg- 
ing, with  knowledge  of  the  cause,  a  school,  which,  whatever  its 
worth,  occupies  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

ON  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

(28)  The  author  to  whom  I  allude  (317)  is  Fenelon,  who,  under 
the  name  of  common  sense,  includes  also  the  criterion  of  evidence,  as 
may  be  seen  by  this  extract :  "  What  is  common  sense?  Does  it  not 
consist  in  the  first  notions  which  all  men  have  of  the  same  thinss  ? 
This  common  sense,  which  always  and  everywhere  is  the  same,  which 
precedes  all  examination,  and  even  holds  it  in  ridicule  on  certain 
questions,  in  which  one  laughs  instead  of  examining;  which  renders 
man  unable  to  doubt,  no  matter  how  great  his  efforts  may  be  ;  this 
sense  which  belongs  to  all  men,  which  only  waits  to  be  consulted  in 
order  to  discover  itself  and  show  us  the  evidence  or  the  absurdity  of 
the  question,  is  not  this  what  I  call  my  ideas?  Here,  then,  are  these 
general  ideas  or  notions  which  I  cannot  contradict  or  examine,  but  ac- 
cording to  which  I  examine  and  judge  every  thing,  so  that,  instend  of 
replying,  I  laugh  when  any  thing  is  proposed  clearly  in  opposition  to 
what  these  immutable  ideas  represent." — Existence  de  Dieu,  P.  H., 
V.  33. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Fenelon  speaks  of  evidence  in  this  extract, 
since,  besides  using  this  very  term,  he  refers  to  immutable  ideas ;  by 
common  sense  he  understands  the  general  ideas  by  which  we  judge  of 
all  things,  or  in  other  words,  the  ideas  from  which  evidence  proceeds. 

22* 
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OX  CHAPTER  II. 

(29)  The  immateriality  of  the  souls  of  brutes  is  not  a  disooverv  of 
modern  philosophy,  the  scholastics  maintained  it,  and  carried  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  vital  principle  can  be 
a  body.  In  this  sense  they  taught  that  even  the  principle  of  life,  or 
the  soul  of  plants,  was  something  superior  to  the  body.  St.  Thomas 
(P.  T.,  Q.  LXXV.,  A.  I.)  asks,  in  general,  if  the  soul  is  a  body  :  "  Ut- 
rum  anima  sit  corpus,"  and  answers  as  follows  : 

"  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  ad  inquirendum  de  natura  animse, 
oportet  prsesupponere,  quod  anima  dicitur  esse  primum  principium 
vita',  in  iis  quoe  api^d  nos  vivunt.  Animata  enim  viventia  dicimus, 
res  vero  inaniraatas  vita  carentes ;  vita  autem  maxime  manifestatur 
duplici  opere,  scilicet  cognitonis,  et  motus.  Horum  autem  principium 
antiqui  philosophi  imaginationem  transcendere  non  valentes,  aliquod 
corpus  ponebant,  sola  corpora  res  esse  dicenles,  et  quod  non  est 
corpus,  nihil  esse,  et  secundum  hoc,  animam  aliquod  corpus  esse 
dicebant.  Hujus  autem  opinionis  falsitas,  licet  multipliciter  o.^tendi 
possit,  tamen  iino  utemur.  quo  etiam  communius  et  certius  patet  ani- 
mam corpus  non  esse.  Manifestum  est  enim,  quod  non  quodcumque 
vitalis  operationis  principium  est  anima:  sic  enim  oculus  esset  anima, 
cum  sit  quoddam  principium  "sasionis,  et  idem  esset  dicendum  de  aliis 
animjE  instru mentis  :  sed  primum  principium  vitae  dicimus  esse  ani- 
mam. Quamvis  autem  aliquod  corpus  possit  esse  quoddam  princi- 
pium \'it2e,sicut  cor  est  principium  vitse  in  animali  ;  tamen  non  potest 
esse  primum  principium  vitje  aliquod  corpus.  INlanifestum  est  enim, 
quod  esse  principium  vitce,  vel  vivens,  non  convenit  corpori  ex  hoc 
quod  est  corpus,  alioquin  omne  corpus  esset  ^nvens,  aut  principium 
vit£E,  convenit  igitur  alicui  corpori  quod  sit  vivens,  vel  etiam  pi'inci- 
piuni  vitje,  per  hoc  quod  est  tale  corpus.  Quud  autem  est  actu  tale, 
habet  hoc  ab  aliquo  principio,  quod  dicitur  actus  ejus.  Anima  igitur 
quce  est  primum  principium  vit<e,  non  est  corpus,  sed  corporis  actus, 
sicut  calor  qui  est  principium  calefactioni.s,  non  est  corpus,  sed 
quidam  corporis  actus." 
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Notwithstanding  this  doctrine,  it  might  still  be  doubted  whether 
matter  does  not  enter  as  a  component  element  in  the  soul,  although 
the  soul  itself  is  not  corporeal,  and,  therefore,  the  holy  doctor  (lb., 
A.  5)  asks  if  the  soul  is  composed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and  here  he  is 
speaking  of  the  soul  in  general  as  the  principle  of  life,  and  not  of  the 
intellectual  soul  alone.     He  answers  in  the  negative,  as  follows  : 

"  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  anima  non  habet  materkua^  et  hoc 
potest  considerari  duplicitcr.  Primo  quidem,  ex  ratione  animce  in 
co7nmuni,  est  enim  de  ratione  animse,  quod  sit  forma  alicujus  corporis. 
Aut  igitur  est  forma  secundum  se  totam,  aut  secundum  aliquam  par- 
tem sui.  Si  secundum  se  totam,  impossibile  est  quod  pars  ejus  sit 
materia,  si  dicatur  materia  aliquid  ejus  in  potentiatantum,  quia  forma, 
in  quantum  forma,  est  actus.  Id  autem  quod  est  in  potentia  tantum, 
non  potest  esse  pars  actus,  cum  potentia  repugnetactui,  utpote  contra 
actum  divisa.  Si  autem  sit  forma  secundum  aliquam  partem  sui, 
illam  partem  dicemus  esse  animam,  et  illam  materiam  cujus  primo 
est  actus,  dicemus  esse  primum  animatum.  Secundo  specialiter  ex 
ratione  humanse  animao,  in  quantum  est  intellecliva." 

Although  these  passages  are  clear  enough,  there  is  another  where 
it  is  expressly  asserted  that  the  souls  of  perfect  animals  are  absolutely 
indivisible,  so  that  division  can  be  predicated  of  them  neither  per  se 
nor  per  accidens.  He  asks,  (Q.  LXXVL,  art.  8,)  if  the  soul  in  general 
is  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  and  he  answers,  yes  :  distinguishing 
between  essential  and  quantitative  totality  : 

"  Sed  forma,  quaj  requirit  diversitatem  in  partibus,  sicut  est  anima, 
el  2»'(eci2nte  animalium  perfectorum,  non  equaliter  se  habet  ad  totum 
et  ad  partes  ;  unde  non  dividitur  per  accidens,  scilicet  per  divisionem 
quantitatis.  Sic  ergo  tolalitas  quantitativa,  non  potest  attribui 
animac,  nee  per  se,  nee  per  accidens.  Sed  totalitas  secunda,  quro 
attenditur  secundum  rationis  et  essentiaj  perfectionem,  proprie  et  per 
se,  convenit  formis." 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  met  with  oppo- 
sition, from  some  persons  who  could  not  conceive  how  the  soul  of 
brutes  could  be  inextensive,  as  they  regarded  this  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  intellectual  soul.  Cardinal  Gaetano,  in  his  com- 
ments on  St.  Thomas,  undertakes  his  defence.  He  shows  that  he 
understood  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  concerning  the  indivisibility 
of  the  souls  of  brutes,  in  its  strictest  sense.  He  gives  the  objection  in 
the  following  words  : 

''  Dubium  secundo  est  circa  candem  totalitntem  quoniam  S.  Thomas 
a  communi  opinione  discordare  videtur  hoc  in  loco,  eo  quod  pouat 
prceter  animam  intelleciivam,  aliquam  aliam  formam  in  materia  inex- 
tensam,  scilicet    animam  sensitivam    animalium   perfectorum,  cum 
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tamen  vix  possit  sustineri,  quod  anima  iiitellectlva  de  foris  veniens, 
informet  secundum  esse,  et  sit  inextensa. 

Instead  of  more  or  less  plausible  interpretations  of  the  text  in  order 
to  solve  the  objection,  the  learned  commentator  boldly  maintains  the 
indivisibility  of  the  souls  of  brutes,  and  treats  almost  with  contempt 
those  who  think  differently  : 

"  Ad  secundum  dubium  dicitur,  quod  doctrina  hie  tradita,  est  quidem 
contra  modernorum  communem  phantasican,  sed  non  contra philoso- 
phicas  ratlones,  jjarum  est  autem  de  horum  auctlioritate  curandum. 
Cum  autem  dicitur,  quod  sine  ratione  hoc  est  dictum,  respondetur 
quod  ratio  insinuata  est  a  posteriori,  quia  scilicet  diversam  totaliter 
habet  habitudiuem  ad  totum  et  partem  ipsa  forma  ex  propria  ratione. 
Si  enim  habet  totaliter  diversam  habitudinem  ad  totum  et  ad  partes, 
hoc  provenit  ex  indivisibilitate  formes.  Quia  si  divideretur  forma  ad 
divisionem  totius,  jam  pars  formse  proportionaretur  parti  corporis,  et 
cum  pars  quantitativa  formse  sit  tola  essentia  formse,  ergo  ipsa  forma 
secundum  rationem  suse  essentia)  non  habet  totaliter  diversam  habitu- 
dinem ad  totum  et  ad  partes  :  sed  utrumque,  scilicet  tam  totum  quam 
partem  respicit,  ut  proportionatum  perfectible.  Et  confirmari  potest 
ista  ratio,  quia  forma  extensa  ex  vi  solius  divisionis,  non  desinit  esse 
secundum  illam  partem  quam  habet  in  parte  decisa  :  imo  quae  qno- 
dammodo  erat  per  modum  potentise,  perficitur,  et  fit  actu  seorsum,  ut 
patet  in  formis  naturalibus,  ergo  a  destructione  consequentis,  si  ex 
sola  divisione  pars  decisa  non  potest  retinere  eandem  speciem,  ergo 
non  erat  extensa  et  divisihilis  ad  dicisionem  suhjecti.       *  * 

♦  #****** 

Non  est  ergo  sine  ratione  dictum,  quod  animce  aliquce prceter  intellec- 
tivam  sunt  tantce  perfectionis  quod  sunt  inextensce,  tam  per  se  quam 
per  accidens:  quamquam  potentise  omnes  earum  sint  extensse  per 
accidens :  qualitates  enim,  sunt  corporis  partibus  accommodatae. 
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ON  CHAPTER  X. 

(30)  Leibnitz  and  Clarke  had  a  very  interesting  dispute  on  space, 
from  which  I  shall  extract  a  few  passages.  Leibnitz  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  he  repeated  the  expression 
of  Newton,  that  space  was  the  organ  which  God  uses  in  his  sensa- 
tions of  things.  Leibnitz  argued  against  this  opinion,  that  if  God,  in 
order  to  perceive  things,  needs  any  medium,  they  do  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  him,  and  are  not  produced  by  him. 

Clarlie  Ansicerecl  : 

"  M.  le  chevalier  Newton  ne  dit  pas  que  I'espace  est  I'organe  dont 
Dieu  se  sert  pour  apercevoir  Ics  choses  ;  il  ne  dit  pas  non  plus  que 
Dieu  ait  besoin  d'aucun  moyen  pour  les  apercevoir.  Au  contraire, 
il  dit  que  Dieu,  etant  present  partout,  aper^oit  les  choses  par  sa  pre- 
sence immediate,  dans  tout  I'e.space  ou  elles  sont,  sans  I'intervention 
ou  le  secours  d'aucun  organe  ou  d'aucun  moyen.  Pour  rendre  cela 
plus  intelligible,  il  I'eclaircit  par  une  comparaison.  II  dit  que  commo 
I'ame,  etant  immediatementprcsente  aux  images  qui  se  forment  dans 
le  cerveau  par  le  moyen  des  organes  des  sens,  voit  ces  images  comme 
si  elles  etaient  les  choses  memes  qu'elles  rcpresentent ;  de  mcme 
Dieu  voit  tout  par  sa  presence  immediate,  etant  actuellement  present 
aux  choses  memes,  a  toutes  les  choses  qui  sont  dans  I'univers,  comme 
I'ame  est  presente  a  toutes  les  images  qui  se  forment  dans  le  cerveau. 
M,  Newton  considere  Ic  cerveau  et  les  organes  des  sens  comme  lo 
moyen  par  lequel  ces  images  sont  formees,  et  non  comme  le  moyen 
par  lequel  I'ame  voit  ou  aper(;oit  ces  images  lorsqu'elles  sont  ainsi 
formees.  Et  dans  I'univers  il  ne  considere  pas  les  choses  comme  si 
elles  etaient  des  images  formies  par  un  certain  moyen  ou  par  des 
organes,  mais  comme  des  choses  reelles  que  Dieu  lui-meme  a  for- 
mees et  qu'il  voit  dans  tous  les  lieux  oh  elles  sont  sans  I'intervention 
d'aucun  moyen.  C'est  tout  ce  que  M.  Newton  a  voulu  dire  par  la 
comparaison  dont  il  s'est  servi  lorsqu'il  suppose  que  I'espace  infini  est, 
pour  aiusi  dire,  le  sensorium  de  I'Etre  qui  est  present  partout.'' 
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Leibnitz  Replied  : 

"Use  trouve  expressement  dans  Tappendice  deVOptique  de  M. 
Newton  que  I'espace  est  le  sensorium  de  Dieu.  Or  le  mot  sensoi'ium 
a  toujours  signifie  I'organe  de  la  sensation.  Permis  a  lui  et  a  ses 
amis  de  s'expliquer  maintenant  tout  autrement,  je  ne  m'y  oppose  pas. 

"  On  suppose  que  la  presence  de  I'ame  suffit  pour  qu'elle  s'aper- 
9oive  de  se  qui  se  passe  dans  le  cervcau  ;  mais  c'cst  justement  ce  que 
le  P.  Malcbranche  et  toute  Tecole  cartesienne  nient  et  out  raison  de 
nier.  II  faut  toute  autre  chose  que  la  seule  presence  pour  qu'une 
chose  represente  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  I'autre.  II  faut  pour  cela 
quelque  communication  explicable,  quelque  maniere  d'influence. 
L'espace,  selon  M.  Newton,  est  intimement  present  au  ^orps  qu'il 
contient,  et  qui  est  commensure  avec  lui ;  s'ensuit-il  pour  cela  que 
Tespace  s'aper^oive  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  corps,  et  qu'il  s'en 
souvienne  apres  que  le  corps  en  sera  .sorti  ?  Outre  que  Tame  ttant 
indivisible,  sa  presence  immediate,  qu'on  pourrait  s'imaginer  dans  le 
corps,  ne  serait  que  dans  un  point.  Comment  done  s'apcrcevrait-elle 
de  ce  qui  se  fait  liors  de  ce  point  1  Je  pretends  d'etre  le  premier  qui 
ait  montre  comment  I'ame  s'apercoit  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  corps. 

"  La  raison  pourquoi  Dieu  s'aperroit  de  tout  n'est  pas  sa  simple 
presence,  mais  encore  son  operation  ;  c'est  parce  qu"il  conserve  les 
choses  par  une  action  qui  produit  continuellement  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
bonte  et  de  perfection  en  elles.  ]\lais  les  ames  n'ayant  point  d'influ- 
ence  immediate  sur  les  corps,  ni  les  corps  sur  les  ames,  leur  corres- 
pondance  mutuelle  ne  saurait  etre  expliquee  par  la  presence." 

Clarice  Answered: 

"  Le  mot  de  sensorium  ne  signifie  pas  proprement  Torgane,  mais  le 
lieu  de  la  sensation.  L'oeil,  I'oreille,  etc.,  sont  des  organes,  mais  ce 
ne  sont  pas  des  sensoria.  D'ailleurs  ^I.  le  chevalier  Newton  ne  dit 
pas  que  l'espace  est  un  sensorium,  mais  qu'il  est  (par  voie  de  compa- 
raison)  pour  ainsi  dire  le  sensorium,  etc. 

"  On  n'a  jamais  suppose  que  la  presence  de  Tame  suffit  pour  la  per- 
ception ;  on  a  dit  seulement  que  cet^e  presence  est  nccessaire  afin 
que  Fame  aper^oive.  Si  Tame  n'etait  pas  presente  aux  images  des 
choses  qui  sont  aper^ues,  elle  ne  pourrait  pas  les  apercevoir;  mais 
sa  presence  ne  suffit  pas,  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  soit  aussi  une  substance 
vivante.  Les  substances  inanimees,  quoique  presentes,  n'apervoi- 
vent  ricn  ;  et  une  substance  vivante  n'est  capable  de  perception  que 
dans  le  lieu  ou  elle  est  presente  ;  soit  aux  choses  memes,  comme  Dieu 
est  present  a  tout  I'univers  ;  soit  aux  images  des  choses,  comme  I'ame 
leur  est  presente  dans  son  semorium.     II  est  impossible  qu'une  chose 
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agisse  ou  que  quelque  sujet  agisse  sur  elle  dans  un  lieu  ou  elle  n'est 
pas  presente,  comme  il  est  impossible  qu'elle  soit  dans  un  lieu  ou  elle 
u'est  pas.  Quoique  Tame  soit  indivisible,  il  ne  s'ensuit  pas  qu'cUe 
n'est  presente  que  dans  un  seul  point.  L'espace  fini  ou  inflni  es 
absolument  indivisible,  meme  par  la  pensee ;  car  on  ne  pent  s'im- 
aginer  que  ses  parties  se  separent  I'une  de  i'autre  sans  s'imaginer 
qu'elles  sortent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  hors  d'elles-memes  ;  et  cependant 
l'espace  n'est  pas  un  simple  point. 

"  Dieu  n'aper§oit  pas  les  choses  par  sa  simple  presence,  ni  parce 
qu'il  agit  sur  elles,  mais  parce  qu'il  est  non-seulement  partout,  mais 
encore  un  etre  vivant  et  intelligent.  On  doit  dire  la  meme  chose  de 
Fame,  dans  sa  petite  sphere,  cc  n'est  point  par  sa  simple  presence, 
mais  parce  qu'elle  est  une  substance  vivante,  qu'elle  aper§oit  les 
images  auxquelles  elle  est  pi-esente,  et  qu'elle  ne  saurait  apercevoir 
sans  leur  etre  presente." 

Reply  of  Leibnitz. 

"  Ces  messieui-s  soutiennent  done  que  Vesj^ace  est  un  ttre  reel  absolu  ; 
mais  cela  les  mene  a  de  grandes  difficultes,  car  il  parait  que  cet  etre  doit 
etre  eternel  et  infini.  C'cst  pourquoi  il  y  en  a  qui  ont  cru  que  c'etait 
Dieu  lui-meme,  ou  bien  son  attribut,  son  immensite.  Mais  comme 
il  a  des  parties,  ce  n'est  pas  une  chose  qui  puisse  convenir  a  Dieu. 

"  Pour  moi,  j'ai  marque  plus  d'une  fois  que  je  tenais  l'espace  pour 
quelque  chose  de  pure77ient  relatif,  comme  le  temps,  pour  un  ordre 
des  coexistences,  comme  le  temps  est  un  07-dre  de  successions.  Car  l'es- 
pace marque,  en  terms  de  possibilite,  un  ordre  des  choses  qui  existent 
en  meme  temps,  en  tant  qu'elles  existent  ensemble,  sans  entrer  dans 
leurs  manieres  d'exister.  Et  lorsqu'on  voit  plusieurs  choses  en- 
semble, on  s'aperfoit  de  cet  ordre  des  choses  entre  ellcs. 

"  Pour  refuter  I'imagination  de  ceux  qui  prennent  l'espace  pour  une 
substance,  ou  du  moins  pour  quelque  etre  absolu,  j'ai  plusieurs  dij- 
monstrations  ;  mais  je  ne  veux  me  scrvir  a  present  que  do  celle  dont 
on  me  fournit  ici  I'occasion.  Je  dis  done  que  si  l'espace  etait  un  ttre 
absolu,  il  arriverait  quelque  chose  dont  il  serait  impossible  qu'il  y 
eut  une  raison  suffisante,  ce  qui  est  contre  notre  axiome.  Voici  com- 
ment jo  le  prouve.  L'espace  est  quelque  chose  d'uniforme  absolu- 
ment ;  et  sans  les  choses  y  plaeees,  un  point  de  l'espace  ne  diffire 
absolument  en  rien  d'un  autre  point  de  l'espace.  Or  il  suit  de  cela 
(suppose  que  l'espace  soit  quelque  chose  en  lui-meme  outre  I'ordre 
des  corps  entre  eux)  qu'il  est  impossible  qu'il  y  ait  une  raison  pour- 
quoi Dieu,  gardant  les  memos  situations  des  corps  entre  eux,  ait  place 
les  corps  dans  l'espace  ainsi  et  non  autrement ;  et  pourquoi  tout  n'a 
pas  ete  pris  a,  rebours  (par  exemple),  par  un  cchange  de  I'orient  et  de 
I'occident.     Mais  si  l'espace  n'est  autre  chose  que  cot  ordre  ou  rap- 
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port,  et  n'est  rien  du  tout  sans  les  corps,  que  la  possibilite,  d'en 
mettre,  ces  deux  etats,  I'un  tel  qu'il  est,  I'autre  suppose  a  rebours,  ne 
differeraient  point  entre  eux.  Leur  difference  ne  se  trouve  done  que 
dans  notre  supposition  chimerique  de  la  realite  de  I'espace  en  lui- 
meme.  Mais  dans  la  verite,  Tun  serait  justement  la  meme  chose 
que  I'autre,  comme  ils  sont  absolument  indiscernables  ;  et  par  conse- 
quent il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  demander  la  raisoii  de  la  preference  de  I'un 
a  I'autre. 

"  II  en  est  de  meme  du  temps.  Suppose  que  quelqu'un  demande 
pourquoi  Dieu  n'a  pas  tout  cree  un  an  plus  tot,  et  que  ce  meme  per- 
sonnage  veuille  inferer  de  Ki  que  Dieu  a  fait  quelque  chose  dont  il  n'est 
pas  possible  qu'il  y  ait  une  raison  pourquoi  il  a  fait  ainsi  plutot  qu'- 
autrement :  on  lui  repondrait  que  son  illation  sei'ait  vraie,  si  le  temps 
etait  quelque  chose,  hors  des  choses  temporelles  ;  car  il  serait  im- 
possible qu'il  y  eut  des  raisons  pourquoi  les  choses  eussent  ete  ap- 
pliquees  plutot  u  de  tcls  instants  qu'a  d'autres,  leur  succession  de- 
meuraut  la  meme.  Mais  cela  meme  prouve  que  les  instants  hors 
des  choses  ne  sont  rien,  et  qu'ils  ne  consistent  que  dans  leur  ordre 
successif;  lequel  demeurant  le  meme,  I'un  des  deux  etats,  comme 
celui  de  I'anticipation  imaginee,  ne  differait  en  rien,  et  ne  saurait 
etre  discerne  de  I'autre  qui  est  maintenant... 

"  II  sera  difficile  de  nous  faire  accroire  que,  dans  I'usage  ordinaire, 
sensor iiwi  ne  signifie  pas  I'organe  de  la  sensation... 

"La  simple  presence  d'une  substance  meme  animee  ne  suffit  pas 
pour  la  perception  ;  un  aveugle  et  meme  un  distrait  ne  voit  point. 
II  faut  expliquer  comment  I'ame  s'aper?oit  de  ce  qui  est  hors  d'elle. 

"  Dieu  n'est  pas  present  aux  choses  par  situation,  mais  par  essence  ; 
sa  presence  se  manifesto  par  son  operation  immediate.  La  presence 
de  Tame  est  toute  d'une  autre  nature.  Dire  qu'elle  est  diffuse  par  le 
corps,  c'est  la  rendre  etendue  et  divisible  ;  dire  qu'elle  est  tout  en- 
tiere  en  chaque  partie  de  quelque  corps,  c'est  la  rendre  divisible 
d'elle-meme.  L'attacher  a  un  point,  la  repandre  par  plu.sieurs  points, 
tout  cela  ne  sont  qu'expressions  abusives,  Idola  Trlbxis.'''' 

Clarice's  Answer : 

"II  est  indubitable  que  rien  n'existe  sans  qu'il  y  ait  une  raison 
suffisaiite  de  son  existence,  et  que  rien  n'existe  d'une  certaine  ma- 
niere  plutot  que  d'une  autre,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  aussi  une  raison  suffi- 
sante  de  cette  maniere  d'exister.  Mais  a  I'egard  des  choses  qui  sont 
indifferentes  en  elles-memes,  la  simple  volonU  est  une  raison  suffi- 
sante  pour  leur  donncr  I'existence,  ou  pour  les  faire  exi.ster  d'une 
certaine  maniere ;  et  cette  volonte  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  determinee 
per  une  cause  etrangere... 
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"  L'espacc  n'est  pas  une  substance,  un  etre  eternel  et  infini,  mais 
une  propriete  ou  une  suite  de  I'existence  d'un  etre  infini  et  eternel. 
L'espace  infini  est  I'immensite  mais  I'immensite  n'est  pas  Dieu  ;*  done 
I'espace  infini  n'est  pas  Dieu.  Ce  que  Ton  dit  ici  de  l'espace  n'est 
point  une  difRculte.  L'espace  infini  est  absolument  et  essentielle- 
ment  indivisible,  et  c'est  une  contradiction  dans  les  termes  que  de 
supposer  qu'il  soit  divise  ;  car  il  faudrait  qu'il  y  eut  un  espace  entre 
les  parties  que  I'on  suppose  divises  ;  ce  qui  est  supposer  que  I'espace 
est  divise  et  non  divise  en  rneme  temps. f... 

"  II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  savoir  ce  que  GocleniusJ  entend  par  le  mot  de 
sensorium,  mais  en  quel  sens  M.  le  chevalier  Newton  s'est  servi  de 
ce  mot  dans  son  livre.  Si  Goclenius  croit  que  I'oeil,  I'oreille,  ou 
quelque  autre  organe  des  sens  est  le  sensoTium,  il  se  trompe.  Mais 
quand  un  auteur  emploie  un  terme  d'art  et  qu'il  declare  en  quel  sens 
il  s'en  sert,  a  quoi  bon  rechercher  de  quelle  maniere  d'autres  ccri- 
vains  out  entendu  ce  meme  terme'?  Scajnda  traduit  le  mot  dont  il 
s'agit  ici,  domicilium,  c'est-a-dire  le  lieu  ou  I'ame  reside." 

Reply  of  Leibnitz: 

"  Si  l'espace  infini  est  I'immensite,  l'espace  fini  sera  I'oppose  de 
I'immensite,  c'est-i-dire  la  mensurabilite  ou  I'etendue  bornee.  Or 
I'etendue  doit  eti-e  I'afTection  d'un  etendu.  Mais  si  cet  espace  est 
vide,  il  sera  un  attribut  sans  sujet,  une  etendue  d'aucun  etendu. 
C'est  pourquoi,  en  faisant  de  I'espace  une  propriete,  I'on  tombe  dans 
mon  sentiment,  qui  le  fait  un  ordre  des  choses  et  non  pas  quelque 
chose  d'absolu. 

"  Si  I'espace  est  une  realite  absolue,  bien  loin  d'etre  une  propriete 
ou  accidentalite  opposee  a.  la  substance,  il  sera  plus  subsistant  que 
les  substances.  Dieu  ne  le  saurait  detruire,  ni  meme  changer  eu 
rien.  II  est  non-seulement  immense  dans  le  tout,  mais  encore  im- 
muable  et  eternel  en  chaque  partie.  II  y  aura  une  infinite  de  choses 
eternelles  hors  de  Dieu. 

"  Dire  que  l'espace  infini  est  sans  parties,  c'est  dire  que  les  espaces 
finis  ne  le  composent  point,  et  que  l'espace  infini  pourrait  subsister 
quand  tous  les  espaces  finis  seraient  reduits  a  rien.  Ce  serait  comme 
si  I'on  disait,  dans  la  supposition  cartesienne,  d'uu  univers  etendu 
sans  bornes,  que  cet  vmivers  pourrait  subsister  quand  tous  les  corps 
qui  le  composent  seraient  reduits  a  rien... 

*  In  this  proposition  Clarke  is  either  inexact  and  obscure,  or  else  ha  falls  into  a  serious 
error.    The  immensity  of  God  is  God  himself.    Every  attribute  of  God  is  God 

t  Here  Clarke  confounds  divisibility  with  separability.  See  chapters  X.  and  XI.  of 
this  book. 

X  Goclenius  is  the  author  of  a  philosophical  dictionary  quoted  by  Leibnitz. 
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"  Je  serais  bien  aise  de  voir  le  passage  d'lin  philosophe  qui  premie 
sensorium  autrement  que  Qoclenius. 

"  Si  Scapula  dit  que  sensorium  est  la  place  ou  rentendement  reside, 
il  entendra  I'organe  de  la  sensation  interne  ;  ainsi  il  ne  s'eloignera 
point  de  Goclenius. 

"  Sensorium  a  toujours  ete  I'organe  de  la  sensation.  La  glande 
pineale  serait,  selon  Descartes,  le  sensorium  dans  le  sens  qu'on  rap- 
porte  de  Scapula. 

"  II  n'y  a  guere  d'expression  moins  convenable  sur  se  svijet  que 
celle  qui  donne  a  Dieu  un  sensorium:  il  semble  qu'elle  le  fait  Tame 
du  monde.  Et  on  aurait  bien  de  la  peine  a  donner  a  I'usage  que 
M.  Kewton  fait  de  ce  mot  un  sens  qui  le  puisse  justifier." 

darkens  Ansicer : 

"Onrevient  encore  ici  a  I'usage  du  mot  de  sensorium,  quoique 
M.  Newton  se  soit  servi  d'un  correctif  lorsqu'il  a  employe  ce  mot.  II 
n'est  pas  necessaire  de  rien  ajouter  a  ce  que  j'ai  dit  sur  cela... 

"  L'cspace  destitue  de  corps  est  une  propriete  d'une  substance  im- 
materielle  ;  I'espace  n'est  pas  borne  par  les  corps,  mais  il  existe 
egalemeiit  dans  les  corps  et  hors  des  corps.  L'espace  n'est  pas  ren- 
ferme  entre  les  corps ;  mais  les  corps  etant  dans  l'espace  immense 
sont  eux-memes  bornes  par  leurs  propres  dimensions. 

"  L'espace  vide  n'est  pas  un  attribut  sans  sujet ;  car  par  cet  espaoe 
nous  n'entendons  pas  un  espace  ou  il  n'y  a  rien,  mais  un  espace  sans 
corps.  Dieu  est  certainement  present  dans  tout  l'espace  vide,  et 
peut-ctre  qu'il  y  a  aussi  dans  cet  espace  plusieurs  autres  substances 
qui  ne  sont  pas  materielles,  et  qui  par  consequent  ne  peuvent  etre 
tangibles  ni  aper^ues  par  aucun  de  nos  sens. 

"  L'espace  n'est  pas  une  substance,  mais  un  attribut ;  et  si  c'est  un 
attribut  d'un  etre  necessaire,  il  doit  (comme  tous  les  autres  attributs 
d'un  etre  necessaire)  exister  plus  necessairement  que  les  substances 
memes,  qui  ne  sont  pas  necessaires.  L'espace  est  immense,  immu- 
able  et  eternel ;  et  Ton  doit  dire  la  meme  chose  de  la  duree.  Mais 
il  ne  s'ensuit  pas  de  la  qu'il  n'y  ait  rien  d'eternel  hors  de  Dieu,  car 
l'espace  et  la  duree  ne  sont  pas  hors  de  Dieu,  ce  sont  des  suites  im- 
mcdiates  et  necessaires  de  son  existence,  sans  lesquelles  il  ne  serait 
point  eternel  et  present  partout. 

'"  Les  infinis  ne  sont  composes  de  finis  que  comme  les  finis  sont 
composes  d'infinitesimes ;  j'ai  fait  voir  ci-dessus  en  quel  sens  on  pout 
dire  que  l'espace  a  des  parties  ou  qu'il  n'en  a  pas.  Les  parties 
dans  le  sens  que  Ton  donne  a  ce  mot,  lorsqu'on  I'applique  au  corps, 
sont  separables,  composees,  desunies,  independantes    les  unes  des 
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autres  et  capablcs  de  mouvemcnt.  Mais  quoique  I'imagination 
puisse  en  quelque  maniere  conccvoii-  des  parties  dans  I'espace  infini, 
cependant,  comrne  ces  parties,  improprement  ainsi  dites,  sont  essen- 
tiellement  immobiles  et  inseparables  les  unes  des  autres,  il  s'ensuit 
que  cet  espace  est  essentiellement  simple  et  absolument  indivis- 
ible."* 

Re  fly  of  Leibnitz  : 

"  Comme  j'avais  objecte  que  I'espace  pris  pour  quelque  chose  de 
reel  et  d'absolu,  sans  les  corps,  serait  une  chose  eternelle,  impassible, 
independante  de  Dieu,  on  a  tache  d'eluder  cette  difficulte  en  disant 
que  I'espace  est  une  propriete  de  Dieu.  J'ai  oppose  a  cela,  dans  mon 
ecrit  precedent,  que  la  propriete  de  Dieu  est  I'immensite  ;  mais  que 
I'espace,  qui  est  souvent  commensure  avcc  les  corps,  et  I'immensite 
de  Dieu,  n'est  pas  la  meme  chose. 

"  J'ai  encore  objecte  que,  si  I'espace  est  une  propriete,  et  si  I'espace 
infini  est  I'immensite  de  Dieu,  I'espace  fini  sera  I'etendue  ou  la  men- 
surabilite  de  quelque  chose  finie.  Ainsi  I'espace  occupe  par  un 
corps  sera  I'etendue  de  ce  corps,  chose  absurde,  puisqu'un  corps  peut 
changer  d'espace,  mais  qu'il  ne  peut  point  quitter  son  etendue. 

''J'ai  encore  dcmande  :  si  I'espace  est  une  propriete,  de  quelle 
chose  sera  done  la  propriete,  uii  espace  vuide  borne,  tel  qu'on  s'im- 
agine  dans  le  recipient  epuise  air  ?  II  ne  parait  point  raisonnable  de 
dire  que  cet  espace  vuide,  rond  ou  quarre,  soit  une  propriete-  de  Dieu. 
Sera-ce  done  peut-etre  la  propriete  de  quelques  substances  imma- 
terielles,  etendues,  imagiaaires,  qu'on  se  figure  (se  semble)  dans  les 
espaces  imaginaires  1 

"  Si  I'espace  est  la  propriete  ou  I'affection  de  la  substance  qui  est 
dans  I'espace,  le  meme  espace  sera  tantut  I'affection  d'un  corps, 
tantot  d'un  autre  corps,  tant6t  d'une  substance  immaterielle,  tantot, 
peut-etre,  de  Dieu,  quand  il  est  vuide  de  toute  autre  substance  ma- 
terielle  ou  immaterielle.  Mais  voila  une  etrange  propriete  ou  affec- 
tion, qui  passe  de  sujet  en  sujet.  Les  sujets  quitteront  ainsi  leui's 
accidents  comme  un  habit,  afin  que  d'autrcs  sujets  s'en  puissent  reve- 
tir.  Apres  cela  comment  distinguera-t-on  les  accidents  et  les  sub- 
stances "? 

"  Que  si  les  espaces  bornes  qui  y  sont,  et  si  I'espace  infini  est  la 
proprieic  de  Dieu,  il  faut  (chose  etrange)  que  la  propriete  de  Dieu 
soit  composee  des  affections  des  creatures  ;  car  tons  les  espaces  finis, 
pris  ensemble,  composent  I'espace  infini. 

"  Que  si  I'on  nie  que  I'espace  borne  soit  une  affection  des  choses 

*  Here  Clarke  falls  again  into  the  confusion  wo  liavo  spoken  of,  and  making  divUlhil- 
ity  the  same  thing  as  sejjarabilitif,  ho  asserts  contradictory  propositions. 
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bornees,  il  ne  sera  pas  raisonnable  iioii  plus  que  I'espace  infiiii  soit 
I'aiFection  ou  la  propriete  d'une  chose  infinie.  J'avais  insinue  toutes 
ces  difficultes  dans  moii  ecrlt  precedent,  mais  il  ne  parait  point  qu'on 
ait  ta.che  d'y  satisfaire. 

"  J'ai  encore  d'autres  raisons  contre  I'etrange  imagination  que  I'es- 
pace est  une  propriete  de  Dicu.  Si  cela  est,  I'espace  entre  dans 
I'essence  de  Dieu.  Or  I'espace  a  des  parties ;  done  il  y  aurait  des 
parties  dans  I'essence  de  Dieu,  s-pectatum  admissi. 

"  De  plus  des  espaces  sont  tantot  vuides,  tantot  remplis  ;  done  il  y 
aura  dans  I'essence  de  Dieu  des  parties  tantot  vuides,  tantot  remplies, 
et  par  consequent  sujettes  a  un  changemeat  perpetuel.  Les  corps 
reniplissant  I'espace  rempliraient  une  partie  de  I'essence  de  Dieu,  et 
y  seraient  commensures  ;  et,  dans  la  supposition  du  vuide,  une  partie 
de  I'essence  sera  dans  le  recipient.  Ce  dieu  a  parties  ressemblera 
fort  au  dieu  sto'i'cien,  qui  etail  I'univers  entier,  considere  comrae  un 
animal  divin. 

"  Si  I'espace  infini  est  I'immensite  de  Dieu,  le  temps  infiiii  sera 
I'eternite  de  Dieu;  il  faudra  done  dire  que  ce  qui  est  dans  I'espace 
est  dans  I'immensite  de  Dieu,  et  par  consequent  dans  son  essence  ;  et 
que  ce  qui  est  dans  le  temps  est  dans  I'eternite  de  Dieu.  Phrases 
etranges,  et  qui  font  bien  connaitre  qu'on  abuse  des  termes. 

"  En  voici  encore  une  autre  instance.  L'immensite  de  Dieu  fait 
que  Dieu  est  dans  tous  les  espaces.  Mais  si  Dieu  est  dans  I'espace, 
comment  peut-on  dire  que  I'espace  est  en  Dieu,  ou  qu'il  est  sa  pro- 
priete ?  On  a  bien  oui  dire  que  la  propriete  soit  dans  le  sujet ;  mais 
on  n'a  jamais  om  dire  que  le  sujet  soit  dans  la  propriete.  De  meme, 
Dieu  existe  en  chaque  temps,  comment  done  le  temps  est-il  dans  Dieu, 
et  comment  peut-il  etre  une  propriete  do  Dieu  1  Ce  sont  des  allo- 
glossies  ferpttuelles... 

"  Comme  j'avais  objecte  que  I'espace  a  des  parties,  on  cherche  un 
autre  echappatoire  en  s'eloignant  du  sens  regu  des  termes,  et  soute- 
nant  que  I'espace  n'a  point  de  parties  ;  parce  que  ses  parties  ne  sont 
point  separables  et  ne  sauraient  etre  eloignees  les  unes  des  autres  par 
discerption.  Mais  il  suffit  que  I'espace  ait  des  parties,  soit  que  ces 
parties  soient  separables  ou  non  ;  et  on  les  peut  assigner  dans  I'es- 
pace, soit  par  les  corps  qui  y  sont,  soit  par  les  lignes  ou  surfaces 
qu'on  peut  mener... 

"  On  s'excuse  de  n'avoir  point  dit  que  I'espace  est  le  sensorium  de 
Dieu,  mais  seulement  comme  son  sensorium.  II  semble  que  I'un  est 
aussi  peu  convenable  et  aussi  peu  intelligible  que  I'autre... 

"Si  Dieu  sent  ce  qui  ce  passe  dans  le  raonde,  par  le  moyen  d'un 
sensorivm,  il  semble  que  les  choses  agissent  sur  lui,  et  qu'ainsi  il  est 
comme  on  con?oit  Vdme  du  monde.     On  m'impute  de  repeter  les  ob- 
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jections,  sans  prendre  connaissance  des  reponses  ;  mais  je  ne  vols 
point  qu'on  ait  satisfait  a  cette  difRculte  ;  on  ferait  mieux  de  renon- 
cer  tout  a  fait  a  ce  sensoriwn  pretendu." 

For  the  rest  of  this  interesting  discussion,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
works  of  Leibnitz.  These  extracts  may  serve  to  show  what  impor- 
tance eminent  philosophers  attributed  to  the  questions  on  space. 

ON  CHAPTER  XVII. 

(31)  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a  perfect  conception  of 
Kant's  opinion  of  space,  and  judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  or  not 
the  contradiction  which  we  have  intimated,  I  extract  a  few  passages 
from  his  works. 

"  The  transcendental  conception  of  phenomena*  in  space  is  a  critical 
observation  that,  in  general  nothing  perceived  in  space  is  any  thing 
in  itself ;  that  space  is,  moreover,  a  form  of  things,  and  would  belong 
to  them  if  considered  in  themselves  ;  but  that  objects  in  themselves 
are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  those  things  which  we  call  external 
objects,  are  only  the  pure  reiyresentations  of  our  sensibility,  whose 
form  is  space,  and  whose  true  correlative,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  in 
itself,  is  for  this  reason  wholly  unknown,  and  will  always  remain  so  ; 
for  experience  can  tell  us  nothing  of  it. 

******** 

"It  is  altogether  certain,  and  not  merely  possible  or  probable,  that 
space  and  time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  experience,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  are  purely  subjective  conditions  of  all  our  intu- 
itions. It  is  therefore  equally  certain  that  all  objects  in  relation  loith 
space  and  time,  are  only  simple  phenomena  and  not  things  in  them- 
selves, if  considered  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  given 
us.  Much  may  be  said  a  ]}riori  of  the  form  of  objects,  but  nothing 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  serves  as  the  ground  of  these  phenomena." 
— Transe.  Msth.  I. 

This  doctrine  of  Kant's  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  idealism, 
and  drew  from  the  German  philosopher  explanations  which  some 
look  upon  as  a  manifest  contradiction. 

Here  is  how  Kant  defends  himself  from  idealism  :  "  When  I  say 
that  in  space  and  time  the  intuitions  of  external  objects,  and  of  the 
mind,  represent  these  two  things  as  they  affect  our  senses,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  objects  are  a  pure  appearance  ;  for  in  the  phenom- 
enon, the  objects,  and  even  the  properties  which  we  attribute  to  them, 

♦Kant  defines  phenomenon,  "the  indeterminate  object  of  an  empirical  intuition." 
lie  calls  empirical  intuition,  "tluit  which  relates  lo  an  object  by  means  of  sensation." 
He  understands  by  sensation,  "  the  effect  of  an  object  on  the  representative  faculty,  tn 
so  far  as  we  arc  attected  by  W— Transcend.  ^■Eithet.  I. 
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are  always  considered  as  something  really  given  ;  but  that  as  this 
quality  of  being  given  depends  only  on  the  manner  of  perception  of 
the  subject  in  its  relation  with  the  object  given,  this  object  as  phe- 
nomenon, is  different  from  what  it  is  as  object  in  itself.  I  do  not  say 
that  bodies  merely  seem  to  be  external,  or  that  my  soul  merely  seems 
to  have  been  given  me  in  consciousness.  When  I  assert  that  the 
qualities  of  space  and  time  (in  conformity  to  which  I  place  the  body 
and  the  soul  as  the  condition  of  their  existence)  exist  only  in  my 
mode  of  intuition,  and  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  I  should  do 
wrong  to  convert  into  a  mere  appearance  what  I  must  take  for  a  phe- 
nomenon ;  but  this  does  not  occur,  if  my  principle  of  the  ideality  of 
all  our  sensible  intuitions  is  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  if  an  objec- 
tive reality  is  given  to  all  these  forms  of  sensible  representations, 
every  thing  is  inevitably  converted  into  a  pure  appearance  ;  for,  if 
space  and  time  are  considered  as  qualities  which,  as  to  their  possi- 
bility, must  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  and  we  reflect  on  the 
absurdities  which  follow,  since  two  infinite  things,  which  can  neither 
be  substances,  nor  any  thing  inherent  in  a  substance,  but  which  are 
still  something  existent,  and  even  the  necessary  condition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  things  would  still  subsist,  though  all  the  rest  were  an- 
nihilated, we  cannot  blame  Berkeley  for  reducing  bodies  to  a  mere 
appearance." — Ibid.     2d  Edition. 

In  the  Transcendental  Logic  there  is  also  a  reputation  of  idealism. 
There  Kant  establishes  this  theorem  : 

"  The  mere  consciousness  of  my  own  existence,  empirically  deter- 
mined, proves  the  existence  of  objects  outside  of  me  in  space." 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  here  the  doctrines  of  Kant's  Trans- 
cendental Logic;  it  is  enough  to  have  given  his  remarks  on  the 
reality  of  objects  ;  others  call  them  retractations  or  contradictions, 
and  give  various  causes  for  them,  which,  however,  do  not  belong  to 
the  field  of  philosophy. 

OX  CHAPTER  XIX. 

(32)  The  scholastics  always  carefully  separated  the  sensible 
order  from  the  intelligible.  Kant  was  not  the  first  to  discover 
the  limits  which  divide  the  intelligible  from  the  sensible,  things  in 
themselves  as  objects  of  the  understanding,  noumena,  as  he  calls 
them,  from  things  as  represented  in  sensible  intuition,  phenomena. 
The  scholastics  were  so  far  from  regarding  sensible  representations 
as  sufficient  for  intelligence,  that  they  denied  that  they  were  intelli- 
gible. The  intellect  might  know  sensible  things,  but  it  was  neces- 
s<irv  for  it  to  abstract  them  from  material  conditions.    On  account  of 
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its  limitation,  it  required  the  intuition  of  objects  in  sensible  represen- 
tation, conversio  ad  phantasmata  ;  but  these  intuitions  were  not  the 
intellectual  act,  they  were  only  its  neces^sary  conditions.  Hence 
proceeded  the  theory  of  the  intellecLus  agem,  which  some  have 
laughed  at,  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  This  hypothesis  has 
strong  reasons  in  its  favor,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value,  if, 
setting  aside  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed,  we  attend  only  to  its 
ideological  profoundness. 

Ill  reading  some  passages  in  Kant's  Transcendental  Logic  on  phe- 
nomena and  noumena,  on  the  necessity  of  sensible  intuition  in  pure 
conceptions,  and  the  distinction  of  the  intuition  from  the  conception, 
and  on  the  sensible  and  intelligible  worlds  corresponding  to  the  sen- 
sitive and  intellective  faculties,  we  might  suppose  that  the  German 
philosopher  had  read  the  scholastics.  True,  he  departed  from  their 
doctrines,  but  what  of  that?  The  authors  from  whom  we  learn  the 
most,  are  not  always  those  whose  opinions  we  follow. 

In  the  treatise  on  ideas,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  my  opinion 
on  this  point;  for  the  present  I  shall  only  make  a  few  extracts  from 
St.  Thomas,  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  the  scholastic  phil- 
osophy. The  reader  will  find  that  he  clearly  explains  our  necessity 
of  sensible  representations,  (jjhantasmata,)  and  the  line  which 
divides  these  representations  from  the  purely  intellectual  order. 

"  (Pars  1,  Q.  LXXIX.,  art.  3.)  Sed  quia  Arisloteles  non  posuit 
formas  rerum  naturalium  subsisterc  sine  materia,  formes  autem  in 
materia  existentes  non  sunt  intelligibiles  actu  ;  seqixebatnr,  quod  na- 
ture, seu  formoe  rerum  sensibilium,  quas  intelligimus,  non  essent 
intelligibiles  actu.  Nihil  autem  reducitur  de  potentia  in  actum,  nisi 
per  aliquod  ens  actu:  sicut  sensus  fit  in  actu  per  sensibile  in  actu. 
Oportet  igitur  ponere  aliquam  virtutem  ex  parte  intellectus,  quse  fa- 
ceret  intelligibilia  in  actu  per  abstractionem  specierum  a  conditioni- 
bus  mater ialibus.  Et  hsec  est  necessitas  ponendi  intellectum  agen- 
tem. 

"  (P.  1,  Q.  LXXIX.,  art.  4).  Ad  cujus  evidentiam  considerandum 
est,  quod  supra  animam  intellectivam  humanam,  nccesse  est  ponere 
aliquem  superiorcm  intellectum,  a  quo  anima  virtutem  intcUigendi 
obtineat. 

"  Nihil  autem  est  perfectius  in  inferioribus  rebus  anima  humana, 
Unde  oportet  dicere,  quod  in  ipsa  sit  aliqua  virtus  dcrivata  a  superi- 
ori  intellectu,  per  quam  possit  jyhantasmata  illustrare.  Et  hoc 
experimento  cognosciraus,  dum  percipimus  nos  ahstrahere  formaa  uru- 
versales  a  conditionibus  particularihus,  quod  est  facere  actu  intelligi- 
hilia. 
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"  (P.  1.  Q.,  LXXXIV.,  art.  1.)  Hoc  autem  necessarium  non  est :  quia 
etiam  in  ipsis  sensibilibus  videmus,  quod  forma  alio  modo  est  in  uno 
sensibilium,  quam  in  altero  ;  puta  cum  in  uno  est  albedo  intensior, 
in  alio  remissior,  ut  cum  in  uno  est  albedo  cum  dulcedine,  in  alio 
sine  dulcedine.  Et  per  hunc  etiam  modum,  forma  sensibilis  alio 
modo  est  in  re,  quae  est  extra  animam,  et  alio  modo  in  sensu,  qui  sus- 
picit  formas  sensibilium  absque  materia,  sicut  colorem  auri  sine  auro. 
Et  similiter  intellectus  species  corporum,  qua;  sunt  materialcs  et  mo- 
biles, recipit  immaterialiter,  et  immobiliter,  secundum  modura  suum, 
nam  receptum  est  in  recipieute  per  modum  recipientis.  Dicendum 
est  ergo,  quod  anima  per  intellectum  cognoscit  corpora,  cognitione 
immateriali,  nniversali  et  necessaria. 

"  (P.  1,  Q.  LXXXIV.,  art.  6.)  Et  ideo  ad  causandam  intellectualem 
operationem  secundum  Aristotelem  non  sufficit  sola  impressio  sensi- 
bilium corporum,  sed  requiritur  aliquid  nobilius,  quia  agens  est 
honorabilius  patiente,  ut  ipse  dicit.  Non  autem  quod  intellectualis 
operatic  causetur  ex  sola  impressione  aliquarum  rerum  superiorum, 
ut  Plato  posuit,  sed  illud  superius,  et  nobilius  agens,  quod  vocat  in- 
tellectum agentem,  de  quo  jam  supra  diximus  quod  facit  phantas- 
mata  a  sensibus  accejjta  intelligihilia  in  actu,  per  modum  abstractionis 
cuiusdam.  Secundum  hoc  ergo,  ex  parte  phanfasmatum  intellectu- 
alis operatic  a  sensu  causatur.  Sed  quia  pliantasmata  non  sufficiunt 
immutare  intellectum  possibilem,  sed  oportet  quod  fiant  intelligibilia 
actu  per  intellectum  agentem,  non  potest  dici  quod  sensibilis  cognitio 
sit  totalis,  et  perfecta  causa  intellectualis  cognitionis,  sed  magis  quod- 
ammodo  est  materia  causse." 
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